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Across the Continent from Monday to Monday 


Cadillac in thrilling dash from Pacific to Atlantic 
shows incomparable 


Los Angeles to New York in 7 


Se quickest way to appreciate the wonder of this triumphant 
trans-continental Cadillac trip, is to close your eyes and call 
up two pictures—one of the start, and the other of the finish. 


Transport yourself first, to beautiful Los Angeles, and imagine a 
Cadillac leaving the city one minute after midnight on a Monday 
morning, the second week in May. 


Then, blot out the picture of Los Angeles and substitute New 
York, and try to conceive the same car with the same driver 
swinging blithely up Broadway the Monday following. 


No effort of your imagination, no words of ours, and nothing less 
graphic than a motion picture record can portra¥ the heroic character 
of the work done by this Cadillac in the interim—between these 
two Mondays in May. 


But the start and the finish, the distance covered, the remarkable 
time made, the great reduction made from the previous record——all 
these spell the superlative character of the performance so plainly 
that no motorist can fail to grasp its meaning. 


The Cadillac which ‘conquered the continent’ was just such a 
Cadillac as you might buy and drive yourself. 


It was equipped as your Cadillac would be equipped, with no 
special preparations other than those which would ordinarily be 
made for a long distance tour. 


The trans-continental Cadillac was not a specially built car 
‘stripped for action’——but a fully equipped standard Roadster; and, 
granting that you possessed the stamina of its single driver, the 
journey was one which you yourself might take if you were so 
inclined. 


But, because of the terrific speed almost continually sustained, it 
involved, of course, hardships to man and car of an unprecedented 
character. 

What it proves of Cadillac stability and endurance is aptly illus- 
trated by a comparison between the Cadillac cross-continent record 
and the railroad schedule between the two cities. 


The distance by rail is 3240 miles—the distance covered by the 
one Cadillac was 3371 miles. 


In the regular railroad schedule between Los Angeles and New 
York, in spite of smooth tracks, solid road-bed and clear right-of- 
way, a relay of twenty-two locomotives is called into action. 




















an 


stability and sustained speed 
days, 11 hours, 52 minutes 


Consider, now, the almost miraculous endurance of the car, 
handicapped a hundred times over in the matter of road-bed, yet it 
traveled its distance without so much attention to its motor as the 
cleaning of a spark plug. 


Its rate of travel ranged from only 5 miles per hour, plowing 
through hub-deep mud, to 68 miles per hour on smooth stretches. 


The railroad schedule is 90 hours—and the Cadillac cut 91 hours 
and 23 minutes off the previous motor car record made by 
the same driver in another make of car. 


The Cadillac left Los Angeles at 12:01 A.M. Monday, May 8th, 
and arrived in New York City at 2:53 P.M. Monday, May 15th, 
with intervals for food and sleep. 


In that eventful period of a little more than a week, it was put 
through a more terrific trial of stamina than the majority of cars 
encounter in ten years of travel. 


Over mountain ranges, along precipitous passes, through desert 
wastes, fording unbridged streams, and through roads almost im 
passable at their best but made worse by this spring’s copious rains, 
the Cadillac hurtled heroically on—not merely defying destruction, 
but unruffled, undisturbed and undaunted. 


The wonder of the thing, is not that the trip was made without 
disaster. 
The real wonder of it is not in the limited time that elapsed. 


No, the real wonder, and the really valuable lesson, is that this 
wonderful thing was done with such unprecedented ease. 


That this trans-continental Cadillac broke the previous record by 
nearly four days is incidental to the real achievement. 


The real achievement rests in the fact that it emerged from the 
fray virtually as good a Cadillac as when it began. 

It is still a Cadillac with many thousands of miles of service 
ahead of it. 

All that the Cadillac has demonstrated before, is now demon 
strated anew in another way. 


We all know, now, beyond doubt, that there is not in this nation 
a set of road conditions which can successfully challenge Cadillac 
construction. 


We all know that the Cadillac has again proven itself to be 


The World’s Greatest Road Car. 
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The average mind resembles 
« scrap pile. 








want to remember a name, 
locate the desired information? 
facts and figures—does your mind become a bi:ak? 


knowledge in the world becomes worthless. 


system of its kind now before the public. 





opes concentration—overcomes sel ash. 





a File— 
NOT 
A Pile 


Is your mind like a scrap pile—heaped up with a Jot of unrelated, unclassified, RA xed facts? When yo 

place or date, must you grope uncertainly in this mixed-up pile seeking in vain to 
And finally, in embarrassment, give it up? 
When suddenly called upon to speak—do you seek wildly 
to collect your thoughts—utter a few common plac e remarks—and sit down—humilated? Without Memory, all the 
“Stop Forgetting” makes your mind a file—not a pile. 


I Can Make Your Mind As Systematic 
and Forget-Proof as a Card Index File 


—master of your mind’s infinite ramitications—instead of a victim of its disordered details. 
Training perfes ted by 20 years’ experience, is universally recognized as the most thorough practical and simplest 
"My system so thoroughly trains the memory that you wi 


sify impressions, ideas, names, — and argume nts and have them ready at a moment's notice 
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The Dickson Trained 
mind is as well ordered as a 
cross-indexed file, 








Summoned on any occasion to give 


My course of Memory 
ll be able to 

It devel- 
enables you to address an audience intelligently 
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clearly, logically and convin- 
cingly, "whether talking to one 
person or a thousand, 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S PEACE-PLAN 


O HOPE of mediation in the present conflict is exprest 
in the President’s ‘‘peace-speech”’ in Washington, in 
which he outlines an international plan to prevent 

other wars when this one is fought out. Nor do the European 
press greet his words with any such fervor as would indicate an 
intention to stop fighting to adopt his platform. Yet his voice 


” 


“is the voice of America,” declares a paper quoted below, and 
on this side of the Atlantic, at least, his views find hearty 
indorsement. Moved by the conviction that ‘“‘the world is 
even now upon the eve of a great consummation,” and that this 
war “‘has set forward the thinking of the statesmen of the world 
by a whole age,” President Wilson on May 27 outlined before 
the League to Enforce Peace the fundamental principles upon 
which he believes the future peace of the world must rest, 
and declared that the United States “‘is willing to become a 
partner in any feasible association of nations formed in order to 
realize these objects and make them secure against violation.” 
The following beliefs, he averred, form part of the ‘passionate 
conviction of America”: ‘First, that every people has a right 
to choose the sovereignty under which they shall live; secondly, 
that the small States of the world have a right to enjoy the 
same respect for their sovereignty and for their territorial in- 
tegrity that great and powerful nations expect and insist on; 
and, thirdly, that the world has a right to be free from every 
disturbance of its peace that has its origin in aggression and 
disregard of the rights of peoples and nations.” Therefore, 
he went on to say, ‘‘if it should ever be our privilege to suggest 
or initiate a movement for peace among the nations now at 
war, I am sure that the people of the United States would wish 
their Government to move along these lines: 

** First—Such a settlement with regard to their own immediate 
interests as the belligerents may agree upon. We have nothing 
material of any kind to ask for ourselves, and are quite aware 
that we are in no sense or degree parties to the present quarrel 
Our interest is only in peace and its future guaranties. 

** Secondly—aA universal association of the nations to maintain 
the inviolate security of the highway of the seas for the common 
and unhindered use of all the nations of the world, and to 
prevent any war, begun either contrary to treaty covenants or 
without warning, and full submission of the causes to the opinion 
of the world—a virtual guaranty of territorial integrity and 
political independence.” : 





Despite his disclaimer, many Washington correspondents 
think they see here a first step, perhaps indirect, toward 


American mediation in the war, and they take his words as a 
statement of the terms on which the President would undertake 
such mediation. One of them says: ‘‘As Sir Edward Grey and 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg have recently defined the 
British and German attitudes toward peace, so President Wilson 
took up and defined the position of America as the greatest of 
the neutrals.” It is noticeable that the press of the Entente 
Allies are, with one or two exceptions, distinctly chilly toward 
the President’s proposals, while the only clause the German 
editors find thoroughly to their taste is the declaration in 
favor of the freedom of the seas. A few of our own editorial 
commentators express the fear that any public discussion of 
peace by President Wilson at this time is in effect playing into 
Germany’s hands, or, as one of them put it, “‘helping her to get 
away with her loot.”” But domestic criticism of the speech is 
chiefly concerned with the possibility that it may open the way 
for “entangling alliances,” with a consequent weakening of our 
stand on the Monroe Doctrine. Many of our editors also hesi- 
tate to subscribe to the “‘freedom of the seas’’ doctrine, while 


‘ 


still others regard as Utopian the theory that “every people 
has a right to choose the sovereignty under which they shall 
live.” The Republican New York Tribune, whose pen is 
always poised for a thrust at the present Administration, regards 
the speech as a whole as “only another flagrant illustration of 
Mr. Wilson’s instability as a statesman, his fluid sentimentalism, 
his servitude to winged phrases which carry him far beyond the 
boundary-lines of his matured thought.”” The Brooklyn Times 
remarks ironically that while the President can not do the 
slightest thing to end this war, “‘he can lay down a formula to 
prevent all future wars!”” The Brooklyn Eagle recognizes the 
‘“‘nobility”’ of the President’s dream, but sees little prospect of 
its speedy realization—a view in which the Washington Post 
concurs. Says the Brooklyn paper: 

‘The disposition of the United States to act as a mediator in 
the European conflict will be more graciously recognized in Berlin 
and Vienna than in the capitals of the Allies, because the Central 
Empires, having achieved substantial advantages on land, are 
eager for peace before the Allies can recover lost ground and 
before the pressure of sea-power accomplishes the slow but in- 
evitable process of strangulation. So far as this country is con- 
cerned the sharpest imaginable division of opinion must arise on 
the President’s proposition that the United States shall league 
itself with foreign nations to preserve the peace of the world on 
issues to which it may have no direct relation. .... e's 
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“It is not inconceivable that a peace congress to settle the un- 
happy differences of the Old World may yet be held in this 
country. <A precedent for that was established in 1905, when 
Russia and Japan met at Portsmouth. But if that should be the 
case, the relation of the United States to any such conference 
would in all probability be limited to the assertion of those rights 
at sea which both groups of belligerents have flouted, one in 
callous disregard of human life, the other in violation of neutral 
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THE SEAT OF TROUBLE. 


Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


interests in property and in mail service. The causes of the war 
were purely European. The consequences of the war must press 
most heavily upon Europe. The treaty of peace that shall end 
the war must be European-made, wherever the locality of the 
conference or congress in which the treaty shall be formulated 
and signed. The gulf at present separating the contending 
parties is so abysmal, the differences of purpose are so fundamen- 
tal, the sacrifices entailed are so tremendous, that a compromise 
leaving conditions much as they were before the war began is 
to-day wholly unacceptable in London, Paris, Petrograd, and 
Rome. It will take a great deal more than the occupation of 
Poland, Belgium, Servia, and northeastern France to convince 
the Allies that they can not secure a peace other than that to 
which Germany is now willing to accede.” 


On the other hand, the Springfield Republican points out that 
“the world is alive as never before to the need of concerted 
measures to reduce the risk of such catastrophic disturbances,” 
and the Baltimore Sun is convinced that the President’s words 
“ean not fail to make a serious impression on the minds of all the 
warring Powers.” In this matter “the voice of the President 
is the voice of America,” declares the St. Louis Republic, and 


similar expressions of approval and indorsement confront us 


from the editorial pages of hundreds of papers, among them 
such representative dailies as the Chieago Herald, New York 


Times, World, and Evening Post, Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Milwaukee Fix ning Wisconsin, Buffalo Times, Indianapolis Ne WS, 
Columbus Ohio Slate Journal, Cleveland Leader, Wilmington Star, 
“His 


is the greatest of all peace-propagandas,” declares the Charlotte 


Charleston News and Couricr, and the Charlotte Observer. 


paper, “because its aim is peace for all nations for all time.’ 
With the acceptance of the doctrine of the freedom of the seas 
the The Ohio State 


Journal, “the immense navies and armies could be discarded, 


and of territorial rights of nations, 


Says 
and everybody put to producing something for the common 
good.” Most significant, thinks the Cleveland Leader, is the 
President's “‘guarded but none the less unmistakable espousal 
of the doctrines of those who urge that peace must be main- 
tained by force, if before modern civilization can 
fulfil its 


it is interesting to recall that the plan of the League to Enforce 


necessary, 


mission and vindicate its claims.’’ In this connection 


Peace, as concisely stated by the Pittsburg Dispatch, is as follows: 


“It would band the nations in a common agreement to submit 
justiciable questions to a world-court, and all other issues to a 
council of conciliation. 


It would enforce respect for this agree- 
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ment by the joint use of their economic and, if necessary, their 
military powers against any nation that violated it.’ 

The President’s position, as several papers remark, is appar- 
His 


declares the New York Times, is one that can be ‘accepted, 


ently in complete harmony ‘with this plan. program, 
lauded, and embraced” by ‘‘pacifists and militarists, big-arm) 
and little-army men, peace-leaguers, and security-leaguers.” 

Turning to the foreign press, we find cordial indorsement of the 
President’s speech in the Osservatore Romano and the Corriere 
d'Italia, the official and the semiofficial organs of the Vatican. 
Says the latter: 


“This speech is the most eloquent manifestation_of President 
Wilson’s work for peace and of his desire to be a mediator. He 
was most tactful in alluding to the rights of small States, which 
include the questions of the future of Belgium, Servia, foland, 
and Armenia. 

“From across the ocean President Wilson answers the Pope, 
who was the first to raise a voice defending principles which 
the war may have momentarily obscured, but which remain 
immortal. 

“The President and the Pope invoke a return to justice and 
fraternity among the peoples. Their union is a consoling 
spectacle among the painful sights of this period of blood and 
hatred. Even if President Wilson’s initiative fails the world 
must rejoice at his intention.” 

Another Italian paper, the Rome Tribuna, remarks that Italy 
is in accord with President Wilson, ‘‘but his idea resembles ex- 
traordinarily the advice given to children to put salt on a bird’s 
tail.”’ 


News, we read: 


And in still another Entente paper, the London Daily 


“It would be a profound misfortune if the critics took too 
limited a view of President Wilson’s speech. On its positive, 
constructive side it deserves serious treatment, especially by this 
country. Nothing is clearer than that on fundamental issues 
President, Wilson and Sir Edward Grey are absolutely one. The 
identity of purpose between Great Britain and America in their 
aim for the maintenance of the world’s peace is full of hope.” 


But, in the main, English and French comment seems to be 


anything but enthusiastic. ‘‘ President Wilson’s clectioneering 
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THE FIRST STEP TOO HIGH 
Tuthill in the St. Louis Siar. 
speeches are bringing him on dangerous ground,” remarks the 
London Times, which adds that the Allies “ will listen to proposals 
of peace only when they come from the beaten foe.”” ‘*‘There can 
be no satisfactory end until Germany has suffered a decisive mili- 


tary defeat,’ agrees the London Express, and the London Daily 
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Chronicle is convinced that ‘‘Germany is working up a peace 
move in her own interests, and is plainly counting on American 
opinion to help her.”” To quote The Chronicle further: 

“The most important objects for which the Allies have been 


fighting would be lost if any peace were made at this stage, for 
no matter what its terms it would be the peace of a victorious 
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EUROPE—‘‘ HARK! DID SOME ONE KNOCK ?”’ 











—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


Germany and would cover with fatal prestige the aggressions and 
crimes of which Germany has been guilty. 

“The whole policy of which this war is the monstrous out- 
come has been made possible by the fact that in 1864, 1866, and 
1870 Prussia’s deliberately planned aggressions had unqualified 
success, and guilt was overshadowed by the military triumph of 
the guilty party. 

“Tt would be an incalculable disaster to civilization were this 
experience repeated, as it would be if peace were concluded 
with an undefeated Germany. America must recognize, and 
we believe that an ever-growing majority of them do, that any- 
thing the United States did to help in such a result would in no 
distant future recoil with fatal effect on their own heads.” 


In Paris, correspondents tell us, the President’s peace-pro- 


“cc 


posals ‘‘are not taken very seriously.”” The Journal finds in 
his speech visions of ‘‘a new world where wolves are changed 
to sheep,” and in Clemenceau’s L’Homme Enchainé, we read: 

‘‘Wilson is trying the old game of pleasing both the Allies 
and Germany. The first part of his speech is directed against 
Germany, which violated the sovereignty of Belgium, and the 
second part against England, because Germany has not free 
use of the seas.” 

Such comments as these move the New York Press to remark 
that “the most significant thing about President Wilson’s 
peace-propaganda is that the Allies reject it out of hand.” 

‘“Only one Wilson idea will be received without contradiction 
in the whole non-English world, and that is the freedom of the 
seas,”’ declares one Berlin paper. But it adds: ‘‘This is no article 
for a peace-treaty. It is rather a realization of a universal, 
valid, and vital right of all nations, great and small.” Further 
light is thrown on Germany’s attitude by the following para- 
graphs in the Berlin Vossische Zeitung: 

“We must recognise the fact that for the moment no really 
serious inclination ex, ts in England to enter upon negotiations 
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on any basis that could in any way be acceptable to us. En- 
gland must first convince herself that the idea of Germany being 
starved out before the next harvest is a fantom. The French, 
even more than the English, are living on this fantom.” 


“There is no chance of peace until the Entente changes its 
views,” declares Count Tisza, Hungarian Prime Minister. Pro- 
fessor Hans Delbriick, of the University of Berlin, writes that 
“‘there is something repellent to Germany in the idea of accepting 
President Wilson as mediator,’’ because “‘his sympathies are 
obviously with the Entente Powers.’’ Conservatives in the 
Reichstag are also quoted as saying he would be unacceptable. 

Returning to our own press, we find many papers sharing the 
fear of the New York Sun that in expressing his willingness to 
join a league of nations in behalf of peace the President proposes 
to depart from our historic policy of avoiding entangling al- 
liances. The President himself answered this criticism in his 
Memorial-day speech, when he said: 

“Some of the public prints have reminded me, as if I needed 
to be reminded, of what General Washington warned us against. 
He warned us against entangling alliances. 

‘“‘T shall never myself consent to an entangling alliance; but 
I would gladly assent to a disentangling alliance—an alliance 
which would disentangle the peoples of the world from those 
combinations in which they seek their own separate and private 
interests and unite the peoples of the world to preserve the peace 
of the world upon a basis of common right and justice. There is 
liberty there, but there is not limitation. There is freedom, not 
entanglement.” 





Another point over which there is some editorial uneasiness 
in the American press is the President’s declaration in favor of 
the freedom of the seas. ‘‘Does he mean that the United 
States should take the foremost part in establishing a league 
against Great Britain?” asks. the New York Evening Sun, 
and the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle avers that freedom 




















G° OWING BOLDER. 
—-Sykes in the Milwaukee Leader. 


of the seas, according to the German understanding, “‘means 
destroying the strength of Great Britain by destroying the 
effectiveness of its Navy.” To the Boston Transcript it “* looks 
very much like putting America in line to pull Germany’s 
chestnuts out of the fire.” 


” 
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BRITISH HANDS IN OUR MAIL-BAGS 


HE SHARPEST NOTE yet sent by the United States 
to any of the belligerents for violation of American rights, 
according to the Brooklyn Standard Union, was the pro- 

test against Allied interference with our mails, which Secretary 

Lansing handed to the British and French Ambassadors at 

Washington on May 24. And the Philadelphia Record regards 

it “‘as merely a sample of the ammunition this Government has 

in reserve,” there being ‘‘foreshadowed in. this note the coming 
of an equally vigorous ultimatum on the unlawful constriction 
of neutral commerce by means of an unlawful and arbitrary 

Taking the mail-interference 


expansion of contraband lists.’ 
note by itself, the prevailing newspaper-opinion seems to be 
that it is none too severe to fit the case, and that the Allies are 
likely to yield to our Government’s demands. Incidentally, the 
Kansas City Journal remarks: “This attitude of our Govern- 
ment will go far to correct the impression made on German 
minds that the United States is decidecly partial to the Allies 
as against the Teutons.” 

Our case against England’s mail policy, says the St. Louis 
Republic, may be embodied in a single sentence: 

“That because international law 
of package mail for contraband 


sanctions the overhauling 
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A SPRING OFFENSIVE. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 


bottom the English and German 





of war when mail-steamers are 
visited and searched on the high 
seas, and recognizes the fact that 
certain kinds of sealed mail may 
be contraband also, it does not 
follow that England has even a 
shadow of right to seize Ameri- 
can mails wherever found and to 
whatever destination addrest, and 
detain them for weeks or months, 
to the hurt of American com- 
meree and the serious injury cf 
American citizens. . . . 

“England’s position 
present instance may also be 
briefly characterized. It is this: 
That so long as she is engaged 
in the high and holy task of 
thrashing Germany, she can not 
be expected to pause over such 
small matters as the inviolability 
of mails under international law. 

“The security of mails is a 
small thing beside the security 
of lives, of course; -but at the 


in the 




















HOUCH! 


Birmingham Age Herald 


Jackman in the 








THE NEW MEANING. 
Spencer in the Omaha World Herald 


causes of difference with the 
United States have a common 
root. That is the failure to per- 
ceive that the highways of the 
world are first of all for the 
peaceful folk who have kept the 
good-will of their neighbors and 
are quietly going about their 
own legitimate affairs.” 

In his note of May 24, Secre- 
tary Lansing quotes an Anglo- 
French memorandum of Febru- 
ary 15, in which the Allies agreed 
to refrain from seizitg neutral 
correspondence on the high seas. 
He then asserts that the pres- 
ent British practise is to compel 
neutral ships to call at British 





ports, whence all mail is taken to 





London, every piece opened and 
examined, and ‘“‘the expurgated 
forwarded to its 


But there is, 


remainder” 
destination, “‘frequently after irreparable delay.”’ 
‘in the opinion of the Government of the United States, no 
legal distinction between the seizure of mails at sea, which is 
announced as abandoned, and their seizure from vessels volun- 


tarily or involuntarily in port.”” Henee— 


“The British and French practise amounts to an unwarrant- 
able limitation on the use by neutrals of the world’s highway 
for the transmission of correspondence. The practise actually 
followed by the Allied Powers must be said to justity the con- 
clusion, therefore, that the announcement of February 15 was 
merely notice thats one illegal practise had been abandoned to 
make place for the development of another more onerous and 
vexatious in character.” 


The disastrous results of this policy of interference with our 
mails are thus eloquently set forth in the Lansing note: 


‘‘Important papers which can never be duplicated, or can 
be duplicated only with great difficulty, such as United States 
patents for inventions, rare documents, legal papers relating to 
the settlement of estates, powers of attorney, fire-insurance 
claims, income-tax returns, and similar matters have been lost. 

“Delays in receiving shipping documents have caused 
great loss and inconvenience by preventing prompt delivery 
of goods. 

‘** Business 
promptly bids, specifications, and contracts 


opportunities are lost by fa‘lure to transmit 
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“Checks, drafts, money-orders, securities, and similar prop- 
erty are lost or detained for weeks and months. Business 
correspondence relating to legitimate and bona-fide trade between 
neutral countries, correspondence of a personal nature, and also 
certain official correspondence, such as money-order lists, and 
other matter forwarded by Government departments, are 
detained, lost, or possibly destroyed. ...... 

“Not only are American commercial interests injured, but 
rights of property are violated, and the rules of international 
law and custom are palpably disregarded. I can only add that 
this continuing offense had led to such losses to American citizens 
and to a possible responsibility of the United States to repair 
them, that this Government will be compelled in the near future 
to press claims for full reclamation upon the attention of his 
Majesty’s Government and that of the French Republic.” 


The Government of the United States, it is asserted, can no 
longer tolerate such wrongs to its citizens, for— 


“To submit to a lawless practise of this character would 
open the door to repeated violations of international law by the 
belligerent Powers on the ground of military necessity, of which 
the violator would be the sole judge. Manifestly a neutral 
nation can not permit its rights on the high seas to be determined 
by belligerents, or the exercise of those rights to be permitted or 
denied arbitrarily by the Government of a warring nation. The 
rights of neutrals are as sacred as the rights of belligerents and 
must be as strictly observed. ...... 

“Only a radical change in the present British and French 
policy, restoring to the United States its full rights as a neutral 
Power, will satisfy this Government.” 

. : , 3 : ‘ 

That this note is based upon a sound interpretation of inter- 
national law is the conviction of most editorial judges, and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer calls it ‘‘ businesslike and pointed.’’ Simi- 
lar expressions of approval appear in the editorial columns of 
journals like the Boston Transcript, Springfield Republican, 
New York Times, Evening Post, and Commercial, Brooklyn 
Eagle, Philadelphia Record, Baltimore’ News, Cleveland Leader, 
Indianapolis News, St. Louis Globe Democrat, and Omaha Bee. 
The Pittsburg Sun’s characterization of ‘“‘the holding up and 
examining of mail on neutral ships not touching England” as 
is illus- 


? 


“one of the worst international outrages imaginable’ 
trative of the sentiments of not a few editorial writers. 

These offenses by Britain and France are all the more irri- 
tating to many Americans, because, to quote the Chicago Daily 
News, “‘of the wide-spread suspicion that in some cases the 
interference has been due in part to the desire to promote 

















STRAFED! 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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British trade-interests.”. In Pittsburg, where the matter is 
brought home by a local corporation’s loss of a contract to an 
English competitor because of delayed mails, The Chronicle- 
Telegraph remarks: ‘‘Our Government has not alleged in its 
communication that Great Britain is deliberately seeking by 
means of its seizure and detention of our business men’s corre- 
spondence to steal our trade, but, whatever the motive, the fact 
remains that this is the frequent outcome of her unwarranted 
procedure.” 

There are, however, editors who think the Lansing phrase- 
ology too vigorous. Says the Washington Herald, for instance: 


“In protesting against injury to the property-interests of our 
“.* ° I Mn 
citizens . . . we have made use of terms quite as threatening 
as were used in protesting against the putting to death of a 
large shipment of helpless American women and children who 
were hurled into the sea by a torpedo from a German submarine, 
and for which injury we have not yet exacted atonement. So 
surely the Washington Government has satisfied the loudest 
shouters for American rights, in so far as Great Britain and 
France are concerned. Perhaps, too, the German Government 
may infer that we have begun to comply with the implied con- 
ditions upon which she promised to cease the murder of 
Americans. ...... 

“There will be no great patriotic rallying about the Ad- 
ministration upon the issue that its note may make acute.” 

On the other hand, the Pittsburg Gazette-Times finds this 
long-heralded ‘‘vigorous protest” a “‘quite friendly reproach,” 
whereas— 

“The case is one calling for an ultimatum. Nothing less will 
be effective in securing satisfactory results. It was so in the 
ease of Germany; no more respect for our rights need be ex- 
pected from the Allies. Their words and their acts prove this. 

“One point must always be kept in mind by Americans in 
considering the violations of our rights by European belligerents. 
It is, that the offenses of the Allies against this country are direct 
Those of Germany, while the more heinous in that they resulted 
in the loss of human life, were incidental to operations against 
its enemies.”’ 

Similarly, the New York German Herold “gains from the 
reading of the note the impression that the sender was not 
heart and soul in the affair, but rather took it as an unweleome 
duty which he could no longer put off. Of the foreefulness of 
the notes sent to Germany, one finds not a breath in this latest 
work of our State Department.” 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World 
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THE NAVAL FIGHT OFF DENMARK 


NHANCED PRESTIGE for the German Navy, with 
Britain’s control of the sea unbroken, is the result, as 
newspaper-comment interprets it, of the great North 
Sea battle of May 31 in which the German fleet took heavy 
toll of the British fleet. Altho, as Mr. Reuterdahl remarks, 
this is not ‘the big, final, and conclusive battle that the naval 
world has so anxiously waited for,” since the German fleet 
withdrew after twenty-four hours instead of continuing the 
fight to a finish, it remains in a certain sense the greatest naval 
battle of history. Says the London correspondent of the New 
York Herald: ‘‘Other engagements have called more ships into 
action, and more vessels have been lost, but no such tremendous 
masses of steel, no such armaments, no such issues ever before 
have been joined in a battle on the water as were joined on the 
turbulent North Sea.” In this, the first big open naval battle 
of the war, the British fleet lost, with many lesser craft, three 
of its fast and powerful battle-cruisers with virtually all on 
hoard. But, says the New York World, ‘it can not be said that 
British sea-power is seriously crippled by its losses in this battle, 
or that it is crippled at all.” Nevertheless, continues the same 
paper, “‘the moral advantage is all with Germany, which will be 
heartened in the same degree that Great Britain is deprest by 
the But 
while the rejoicing of the German press is all that might be 


unexpected results of this unexpected encounter.” 
expected, it is noticeable that the comment of the English press 
Thus the 


nothing has oceurred to affect 


is not marked by excessive pessimism. London 


Daily Telegraph remarks that 
in any degree the hold which our naval power has exercised for 


“ec 


nearly two years on the ocean-communications of the world, 
and on that solid fact we may rest our assured hopes of the 
future.” ‘‘Defeat in the 
mitted,” says the London Daily News, “‘and we can face it with 


Jutland engagement must be ad- 


greater fortitude for the knowledge that despite this unlooked- 
for reverse the general predominance of the British Navy and 
its power to play its vital réle remain unshaken and unim- 
paired.” ‘‘There remains, nevertheless, a black page in our 
naval history in so far as loss of splendid ships and splendid 
lives is coneerned,” admits the London Daily Graphic, and 
another paper points out that “‘the losses in the aggregate 
enormously exceed those of Trafalgar.”’ 

In Germany, the correspondents report, it is doubtful whether 
the fall of Verdun would cause greater public rejoicing than 


did the news of this naval victory. From the Emperor down,” 
says a Berlin dispatch to the New York American, ‘the feeling 
is one of the greatest elation, mixed with astonishment.”’ ‘‘Our 
young Navy showed tremendous intrinsic superiority over the 
first and largest fleet in the world,” exclaims the Berlin Tages- 
zeitung; and in the Lokal Anzeiger we read: 


“For the first time our High Sea fleet is able to inscribe 
victory over the English fleet in history’s book. We know now 
that no goal is unattainable by us. The crushing import of 
this victory does not lie in the ships that England lost, but 
that it lost the vietory. Coronel, the Dardanelles, and the 
Battle of the North Sea are facts that shatter British prestige 
to bits. Perhaps Great Britain has now begun to realize that 
its tradesmen calculations -regarding a cheap, economic war 
against a whole people were false. In that case we shall come 
nearer to the end. 

“From full hearts we cheer our 
harvest what was sown in so many years of labor. 


fleet, which at last could 


9 

A powerful impetus to the peace-movement, diplomats in 
Washington are quoted as predicting, will be one result of this 
reverse for the British Navy. In a dispatch from the capital, 
we read: 


“The conclusions of official and diplomatic Washington are 
drawn principally from the effect they believe the defeat will 
have on the average Englishman. 

**Muceh of the apparent stubbornness of British officials in 
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refusing to consider peace-proposals is due, one diplomat stated, 
to the traditional view of the invincibility of the British fleet. 

“The defeat of the British squadron, with the destruction of 
so many ships, has stirred the State Department profoundly. 
All officials were keenly alive to the importance of the news, 
and all were sensible of its effects as pregnant with some great 
change in the near future. 

“Army, Navy, and State Department experts are confident 
that a German naval offense has begun, and that, considering 
German methods, it is impossible to guess where the next stroke 
will fall.” 

In view of naval observers with whom the New York Herald’s 
London correspondent is in toueh— 


“The engagement marks the first big step in the development 
of the German naval policy enunciated by the Kaiser and Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz even before the war began. Admitting 
freely the helplessness of the German fleet if confronted by the 
full strength of the British grand fleet, the Berlin naval directors 
said they would put their trust in any war with Great Britain 
on a policy of attrition; of wearing down the British strength 
by sorties from the Helgoland Bight before risking a general 
battle of decisive proportions. Twice before such sorties have 
been undertaken, altho on a much smaller scale, both times 
disastrously for the Germans. On the last occasion, Vice- 
Admiral Beatty, who thus far has commanded in every engage- 
ment in the North Sea, sank the Bliicher and pursued the Ger- 
mans almost within sight of the guns of Helgoland.”’ 


The New York Times thinks that the Churchill party’s eriti- 
cism of British naval policy will now be ‘‘ vehemently renewed,’ 
and it quotes Mr. Churchill’s remark of last March: 


‘We must not believe that Germany will be content to allow 
her fleet to be impotent and derided in the Kiel Canal. We 
must assume that something has happened in the German 
naval yard and that Germany has completed her program.”’ 


Upon which The Times comments as follows: 

“As to what was happening in the German naval yard, the 
most extraordinary rumors have been heard in the last few 
months. One was that the big units of the German fleet had 
been rearmed with 17-inch guns and with howitzers com- 
parable in terribleness to the land howitzers by which the 
fortifications of Liége and Naniur were reduced; whereas no 
British fighting-ship mounted anything heavier than 15-inch 
guns, and only three were so heavily armed as that. Another 
rumor was that German chemistry had produced new smoke- 
and gas-emitting shells by which the enemy’s fighting-line 
could be broken up, thus altering battle-tactics altogether. In 
short, by contrivance and invention, the Germans were preparing 
to overcome the numerical superiority of the British fleet, and 
would, when quite ready, sally forth for the mortal combat 
staking all on one desperate cast. But it would require 
superhuman activity in the German navy-yard, and man) 
such battles as this one, to bring the German Navy to anything 
nearer than a desperate hope of matching England’s potential 
strength in naval combat.” 

The news of the meeting between the British and German 
fleets coincided with that of the passage of the Naval Bill by our 
House of Representatives. The loss of the three great English 
Queen 


some naval authorities hope, will teach Congress not to put 


battle-cruisers, Mary, Indefatigable, and Invincible, 


its sole reliance in ships of this type, but to include battle-ships 
The New York Tribune quotes one 


against a dreadnought is a 


in the new construction. 


officer as saying: ‘‘A battle-cruiser 





tinship. Battle-cruisers are important, but the main dependence 
of the navy always has been and apparently always will be the 
heavily armored vessel.’”” And the New York Sun is convinced 


that ‘“‘without a moment’s hesitation Congress should authorize 


two more battle-ships.”” Then there were the Zeppelins. The 
New York Herald’s Washington correspondent believes the 


reconnaissance powers of the great air-ships gave the Germans 


“the incalculable advantage o a knowledge of the enemy’s 


movements.’’ While other navies have developed their aero- 
planes and their dirigibles with the greatest energy, ‘‘thus far 
the American Navy has done very little in the development of 
its aviation service, and the building of Zeppelins has hardly 
been seriously considered.”’ 
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itself in speech. And the papers 








JAMES J. HILL AND HIS “EMPIRE” 


HE BRIEF SENTENCE, “The Empire- Builder is 

dead,” which opened a St. Paul paper’s eulogy of the 

first citizen of that city and the whole Northwest, 
sums up admirably the editorial comment of the nation upon 
the passing of James J. Hill. He was even more, remarks the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger, for ‘“‘if he built an empire he joined 
it to a Republic; he enriched the country,” and “he completed 
through his own initiative and efforts the consolidation of 
East and West which had been undertaken by the Government.”’ 
Greatness became this man, says the New York Times; “‘he 
might have been a great poet, 
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CARRANZA MENTIONS THE DOOR 


O RATTLE THE SABER with one hand and wave the 
olive-branch with the other always has an element of the 
picturesque about it, and our observant editors discern 
General Carranza presenting some such figure as they read his 
Foreign Minister’s 5,000-word complaint to our State Depart- 
ment. The Mexican writer is vigorous enough in demanding 
the withdrawal of Pershing’s army; he charges our officials with 
bad faith, hints at hypocrisy and political motives, tries re- 
peatedly to show the inconsistency between our words and our 
deeds, and emphasizes the gravity and tenseness of the situation. 
But he refrains from setting any 





a great painter, a great, writer; 
but he was a great builder be- 
cause he happened in a building- 
time.”’ In later life, as the New 
York Sun notes, “he became 
one of the country’s unofficial 
statesmen,” owing not a little of 
his prestige to the way in which 
his essential genius manifested 


have been quoting his aphoristic 
comments on affairs, like the re- 
mark a few years ago that the 
United States was ‘‘not suffer- 
ing from the high cost of living, 
but from the cost of high living,” 
or the more recent prediction 
that the war in Europe “ will end 
when somebody is licked, and 
somebody will have to be licked 
before it will end!”’ 

James Jerome Hill, as the 
newspaper-writers have been re- 
minding us, came from a Cana- 
dian farm and went to work in 
the steamboat-offices in St. Paul 
at the age of eighteen. Since 
“transportation was his medi- 
um,” he kept at transportation, 


first on the rivers, then getting ‘‘Every man who has really lived has had, 
some time in his life, [the Great Adventure 
The Great Northern Railroad has been mine." 


control of a small railroad run- 





ning out from St. Paul, then de- 
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JAMES JEROME HILL. 


time-limit, and the note of en- 
treaty is stronger throughout 
than that of defiance. And we 
read in the Washington corre- 
spondence of the New York Times 
that Mr. Arredono, Carranza’s 
representative in Washington, 
“left the impression that his 
chief did not expect the defiant 
words of the note to be taken at 
their face value, when, on hand- 
ing the communication to Acting 
Secretary Polk, he gave notice 
that it was not intended as an 
ultimatum, but as a continuation 
of the negotiations which have 
been in progress between the two 


’ 


Governments.”’ Considering all 
these things, the New York 
Evening Post concludes that “‘ the 
note must be regarded as another 
of those foreign State papers 
dictated largely by public opin- 
ion at home.” To the New York 
Evening World, it is a mere “bit 
of bluster,’’ while the New York 
Evening Sun describes it as a 
‘*wicked and absurd” letter, ‘‘de- 
signed to tickle the Mexicans’ 
dislike of Americans, and so pro- 
long their toleration of Carranza 
himself as our particular foe.” 








veloping this road into the Great 

Northern system and extending it from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific, building before there was a demand, but making business 
for his road by helping to settle the territory through which it 
ran. Next came his control over the Burlington and the 
Northern Pacific, with the great struggle with Harriman, the 
building of steamers on the Great Lakes and the Pacific, and 
the profitable ventures in Minnesota ore-lands. Tho he re- 
linquished active control of his railroad and banking interests 
some years ago, his influence was potent throughout the North- 
west until his death in his St. Paul home, on May 29, at the 
age of seventy-eight. : 

Mr. Hill’s second son, Louis Warren Hill, has taken up the 
burden of his father’s financial and transportation responsi- 
bilities, and he declares he will try to walk in his father’s 
footsteps. ‘‘I’m afraid,” he says, as quoted in a Chicago Herald 
interview 

‘“‘T shall never be a figure on Broadway or even on La Salle 
Street, but shall continue to operate railroads out of St. Paul 
the best. I know how, and have the boys just call me ‘Louis,’ 
and look after trifling affairs like rolling-stock, road-beds, pro- 
motion of agricultural and mining conditions along our rights 
of way, and try not to work too hard—say not more than twelve 
or fourteen hours a day.” 








Yet The Sun the next morning 
ealls attention to the ‘‘conspicuous adroitness and felicity of 
expression’’ with which the Mexican case is argued, asserting 
that the note ‘‘ puts our State Department on the defensive,” and 
therefore ‘‘can not be dismissed as an essay [for ‘home con- 
sumption.’’’ So, too, the Republican New York Tribune finds 
that ‘‘the Administration has good reason to be worried over 
In the Mexican metropolis 


” 


General Carranza’s latest note. 
the publication of the note is said to have called forth savage 
press attacks upon our Mexican policy. Yet, as the Washington 
correspondents agree, not threats, not. complaints, nor insinua- 
tions are likely to influence the action of the Administration, and 
the United States troops will stay in Mexico as long as their 
superiors deem their presence necessary. 

The Mexican note of May 22, signed by General Aguilar, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, opens with the assertion that the 
dispatch of the second United States expedition to Mexico after 
the Glenn Springs raid was “‘effected again without the consent of 
the Mexican Government,” and “‘gravely endangers the harmony 
and good relations” which should exist between the two Gov- 
ernments. It is declared that the Villa raid on Columbus was 
followed by the suggestion of a reciprocal agreement to allow 
the pursuit of bandits on either side of the boundary. But 
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the United States Government, “‘through error or haste,” 
“without awaiting the conclusion of a formal agreement cn 
the matter, ordered that a column of American forces should 
cross into Mexican territory in pursuit of Villa.”” Then— 

“The American Government, on this account, made emphatic 
declarations, assuring the Mexican Government that it was 
acting with entire good faith and stating that its only purpose 
in crossing the frontier was to pursue and capture or destroy 
the Villa band that had assaulted Columbus; that this action 
did not mean an invasion of our territory, nor any intention 
to impair Mexican sovereignty, and that as soon as a practical 
result should be obtained the American troops would withdraw.” 

General Aguilar refers to the series of conferences on the 
border during which occurred fhe Glenn Springs raid. Knowing 
the attitude of the Mexican Government, Generals Scott and 
Funston, so the note declares, assured General Obregon that no 
more troops would be sent into Mexico, and shortly afterward 
the conferences adjourned without reaching any agreement 
about the withdrawal of the origina] punitive foree. But the 
dispatch of the second force without Mexican consent is looked 
upon as “‘an invasion of our territory,” and its withdrawal 
is asked. These troops, as a matter of fact, left Mexico be- 
fore the receipt of the Carranza note in Washing'ton. 

The Carranza Government, the note proceeds, can not be held 


responsible for the bandit-raids into the United States, “‘inasmuch* 


But ‘“‘the 
erossing of regular American troops into Mexican territory, 
against the express will of the Mexican Government, does 
constitute an act for which the American Government is respon- 
sible.” After noting President Wilson’s protestations of friend- 
ship for Latin-American countries, and his disclaimer of any 
intention to interfere in the affairs of Mexico or invade it, the 
writer of the note proceeds, in substance, as follows: 


as it is doing everything possible to prevent them.” 


The avowed purpose of the expedition into Chihuahua was 
simply to punish Villa. But the Villa band has long since been 
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A distrust of the Mexican 
Government has been shown by the permanent character of an 
expedition made up of infantry and artillery as well as cavalry. 
It is further shown by the embargo on arms destined for the 


dispersed, while the soldiers remain. 


Constitutionalist armies. Moreover, instead of helping the 
provisional Government, the Washington Administration has 
hindered it at one time by aiding Villa, and by its leniency 
toward Mexican plotters and American interventionists in the 
United States. All of these cireumstances “‘ indicate that the 
true purpose of the military authorities of the United States 
is in absolute contradiction with the continuous protestations of 
amity of the American Government toward Mexico.” 

The Mexican Government, insists General Aguilar, ‘‘can not 
wish war with the United States,’ and ‘‘the Mexican people 
and Government are absolutely sure that the American people 
do not want war with Mexico. There are, nevertheless, strong 
American interests and strong Mexican interests laboring to 
secure a conflict between the two countries.”” Hence, in the 
interest of peace the Mexican Government asks that the Amer- 
ican Government ‘‘frankly explain its true purposes toward 
Mexico,” and take the only action which will convince Mexico 
of the sincerity of its purposes, namely, ‘“‘the immediate with- 
drawal of the troops which are now in Mexican territory.” 

To all this the New York Times replies for many of its con- 
temporaries by remarking that General Carranza ‘‘must know 
that our chief desire is to get out of Mexico, and that when- 
ever he exhibits the disposition and the ability to keep his cut- 
throats under control, we shall lose no time in withdrawing.”’ 

On the other hand, certain critics of the Wilson Adminis- 
tration like the New York Sun, thinks that the Mexican note 
makes it incumbent upon the Administration to “‘explain why 
it is judged to be necessary to maintain an encampment of 
12,000 regulars, infantry, and artillery as well as cavalry, in 
Chihuahua after a successful campaign against the Villistas. 
There may be good police reasons for it; then they should 
be disclosed.” 





TOPICS 


DespPITeE the late spring, the Germans at Verdun are still hopeful of 
an early fall.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 

CARRANZA sends another note on border troubles, showing that imita- 
tion is the sincerest form of flattery.— Wall Street Journal. 

AsoutT the only chance the Democrats have to get up a little excitement 
in their convention is to start a rough-house over the Vice-Presidency.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

A LARGE part of the State of Chihuahua could be utilized if it could 
be mixed with a large part of the Gulf 


IN BRIEF 


THE dove of peace has been pigeonholed.— Washington Star. 

SoME old-time American schoolboy must have advised the Austrians 
that “over the Alps lies Italy.’’—Seattle Times. 

THE new German food-dictator will have, we presume, absolute control 
over the Prussian Diet.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 

WE venture to predict that the Austrian Army will never march in 
triumph through the streets of Venice.—Philadelphia North American. 

Now, if Bernstorff will only issue orders to have teamsters keep off the 

car-tracks, he will do another kind- 





of Mexico.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

Ir is one of the ironies of our little 
life that the confederated club-women 
of the land have hired a hall so big they 
can’t hear themselves talk.—New York 
World. 

* TuerE is a strong sentiment that 
the Government should take a firm 
and resolute position in dealing with 
the nations not able to fight us. 
Plainfield Courier-News. 

Some of the warring nations have put 
their clocks one hour ahead—which 
doesn’t count much against the cen- 
tury setback given to civilization.— 
Philadelphia North American. 

THERE is something sadly significant 
in the official announcement that the 
German Army’s demand upon the 
bread-supply of the Empire is nothing 
like as great as it was a few months 
ago.—New York Telegraph. 

CONSTRUCTIVELY, Secretary Lansing 
will be the actual and titular Presi- 
dent of the United States on March 4, 
1917, which falls on Sunday, leaving a 
hiatus of one day between the retiring 
and the incoming Presidents, and J. C. 








ness to our domestic convenience.— 
Chicago Post. 

JAMES BRYCE writes very learnedly 
on “ America’s Traditional Isolation,” 
but what we need is some actual isola- 
tion down along the border.—Philadel- 
phia North American. 

THE day will come when a man who 
wastes so much early daylight will be 
on a par with the one who leaves the 
gas burning when he goes away on a 
month’s vacation.—Chicago Herald. 

SOMETHING of the nature of carrying 
coals to Newcastle attaches to the 
action of the United States Govern- 
ment in conferring American citizen- 
ship on a band of Sioux Indians.—Nash- 
ville Southern Lumberman. 

PERHAPS if Great Britain wishes to 
punish Ireland and hit the Kaiser a 
mighty crack at the same time, she will 
take the advice of the Wichita Eagle 
and turn the Emerald Isle over to Ger- 
many for a colony.—Kansas City Star. 


THOsE American aviators who are 
fighting so gallantly and brilliantly for 
France shoud be sent marked copies of 
our daily papers setting forth the ex- 








remarks that had Bill Bryan but known 
this fact he would have stayed on the 
job at any cost.—Chicago Daily News. 





THE GREAT PLUNGE. 


—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


treme need for army aviators on the 
Mexican border.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 
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ONE OF BERLIN'S BREAD-MARKETS. 


NOT LACK OF SUPPLIES, BUT RATHER FAULTY DISTRIBUTION, IS ONE GERMAN EXPLANATION OF THE FOOD-TROUBLES 








HE LOGICAL SOLUTION of the food-crisis in the 
most highly socialized country in the world is the estab- 
lishment of the German War-Food Department. Its 
head, Tortilowitz von Batocki, is armed with the powers of a 
veritable dictator, and he has commandeered in the name of 
the State every ounce of food in Germany, so that in future the 
as in some Socialistie Utopia—will 





people of the Fatherland 
receive their food at the hands of the State. 

This departure is viewed by the German press with a sort of 
sad optimism, and all the editors agree that, while anything 
in the shape of starvation is out of the question, there are some 
uncomfortable months to be faced before the 1916 harvest is 
gathered. The official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, how- 
ever, reassuringly says: 


he adequate nourishment of our population is fully assured, 
and will not be rendered doubtful by any blockade-regulations of 
enemy States, no matter how unscrupulous they may be and no 
matter how long the war may last. ...... 

‘*However, the short harvest of 1915, together with reduced 
imports, has resulted in a food-scarcity in some directions 
which makes itself acutely felt, and efforts to better. conditions 
have been hindered by the fact that each Federal State has 
been able to make independent regulations. This will now be 
corrected by a centralization of power.” 


Satisfaction with the appointment of the dictator is thus 
exprest by the Berliner Tageblatt: 


“The War-Food Department has at last been made possible. 
It can improve present conditions, but how much it can ac- 
complish time alone will show. To be sure it will not be able to 
correct overnight all the mistakes of omission and commission 
made in the past, nor need one expect that after these lean months 
a superfluity will follow. But what the people practically 
unanimously demand is an equal distribution of the foodstuffs 
on hand at reasonable prices.” 

From the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger we learn in some detail where 
the shortages exist. It tells us— 

“It is no longer any secret that certain supplies are short, not 
so much as a result of the friendly efforts of our enemies, but as a 


result of last year’s poor harvest. It is true that we do not need 
to worry about bread. We have saved enough here by economic 





administration to reach the new harvest. We shall even be able 
to increase the ration for manual laborers. We shall also come 


GERMANY’S FOOD-DICTATOR 


through with potatoes, even tho with scant rations until the 
early crop. But our meat- and fat-supplies, as is well known, 
leave much to be desired. The last animal census showed onl) 
slightly over 13,000,000 swine; but since the number of pigs 
is large, we may expect in a year or more to make up in some 
degree what is lacking. The number of meat-cattle had de- 
creased less than was supposed, but what we lack is cattle fit 
for butchering. The older animals are consumed, and the Army's 
meat-requirements are so mighty that even animals unfit for 
slaughtering must be taken.” 


Such is the picture of Germany from within, optimistic and 
determined; but from without the Empire, just at the threshold, 
comes a depressing story of conditions in the Fatherland. The 
Ribe Stifistidende, a paper published just across the Danish 
frontier, prints the following: 


“In spite of German organizing genius with regard to sup- 
plies, it is now generally believed to be impossible to keep things 
going till the end of the year. Many think that the war can 
not survive its second birthday. 

‘**Six weeks ago soldiers’ rations began to be cut down. Meat 
is now becoming an exceedingly rare commodity among the 
troops, only small pieces being doled out now and again. Bread- 
rations are also insufficient, being only three-quarters of a pound 
daily, while the former privilege of buying half a loaf weekly 
has recently been abolished. Hot meals now consist mainly 
of boiled horse-beans, rice soup, and vermicelli soup, with an 
occasional bit of salt fish in the soup, and the privilege of parcels 
of food from home has lately been prohibited, apparently to 
prevent civilians from suffering. Soldiers on leave invariably 
have the appearance of being physically weakened by having 
had insufficient food.” 

While food is short, there is no lack of supplies as far as 
munitions of war are concerned, says the Stiftstidende, and it 
adds that ‘‘in contrast with the shortage of food it is almost 
incredible what an abundance of ammunition, arms, ete., is 
everywhere evident.’’ By way of retort to outside discussions 
of Germany’s economic situation, Mr. Georg Bernhard writes in 
the Vossische Zeitung: 

‘Abroad, an attempt is being made to derive from articles 
appearing in the German papers the hope of an early collapse 
of Germany. Consolation is offered for the failures of the 
Quadruple Entente in the military field, in the form of a reflec- 
tion that the scarcity of foodstuffs in Germany would ultimately 
paralyze the will to fight, and that hunger would ultimately 
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compel us to accept a rotien peace. But this hope is only based 
on illusion and desire; it is based on splendid—but never written 
—leading ariieles, which the French and the English would dear- 
ly wish to see in our papers. For the discussion on the food- 
question has turned hitherto in Germany not on the quantity 
of our stocks, but on the organization of their distribution.” 


Mr. Bernhard does not claim, however, that Germany has 
everything in plenty, for “it goes without saying that the 
British blockade and the never-ceasing pressure of England 
upon the neutrals have not been without effect on our supplies,” 
yet he avers that 


‘In spite of everything we have enough to be able to hold 
out. . .. It may be asserted that no industrial country in 
Europe is able to provide itself with corn and cattle even nearly 
so well as Germany. The only question is whether the sup- 
plementary production and the distribution of the available 
stocks have been organized so opportunely, so completely, and 
by such appropriate methods as would have been desirable.” 





TURKISH CHUCKLING 
OISE AND SILENCE, 
are now the distinguishing marks of the Turkish press. 


in a judicious combination, 


The surrender of Kut-el-Amara has, naturally enough, 
the 
Russians in Eastern Asia Minor is marked by a silence so deep 
that 
Allies is played up as a great victory for the Central Powers, 


been received with pwans of joy, but the advance of 


it can almost be felt. Every reverse sustained by the 
and when these are lacking the Stamboul papers devote columns 
to chuckling over the apparent lack of unanimity in the councils 
of the Allies. 
the recent conferences of the political and military leaders of the 


For example, the Constantinople Tanine discusses 


Entente in Paris, Rome, and London, and remarks: 


“Tt must be confest that in the nice amenities proper among 
allies our enemies hold unrivaled precedence. Any one who 
has watched certain recent occurrences can not help seeing this. 
Great matters occupy the attention of our enemies. Great 
battles around Verdun strain the resources of the French. 
Over England, in place of hail and rain, frightful bombs are 
falling from the sky, and every day thousands of tons of ship- 
cargoes are buried in the waves of the seas. 

“But they put all these things aside and make journeys of 
thousands of kilometers just to visit each other. We will not 
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tax our memory to recall how and where this chain of visits 
began. But for a month and a half the capacity of the French 
railways has been heavily taxed to carry back and forth the 
civil and military leaders of the Entente from capital to capital: 
from Paris to Rome, from Rome to London, from London to 
aris, from Paris to London, from London to Rome—from where 
else to where else; who knows?—a eontinuous and endless round 
of visits. First we asked the meaning of the Paris-Rome visits. 
It seems that the representatives of the two Latin nations 
must meet in Rome in order to quiet the dangerous excitement 
of the Italian people. 

**TIn all these conferences what brilliant oratory, what demon- 
strations of friendship, what attempts at consolation over their 
grievous losses must have found place! Who can tell how many 
books are filled with the words spoken at these many and pro- 
tracted conferences of great men? For when one conference 
was ended there arose straightway the necessity for another, 
and so on. If the Czar’s representatives could not make the 


long journey to meet in these conferences, the English and 
French and Italians could go back and forth and talk and 


condole all they desired. 

**As for us, we think all this demonstration of affection idle. 
What result has it? What is done? Are they expecting to 
conquer us by such demonstrations? Or may we not rather 
infer a veiled confession of their own defeat?”’ 

French literature and civilization were in high favor in Con- 
stantinople before the war, and some Turks may have felt a 
Now, 


however, that feeling has changed, or else the Turkish papers 


pang of regret at drawing the sword against France. 


are being written under German supervision, for we read in 


the Tanine: 


‘Tf the leading men of France had foreseen the harm resulting 
from the loss of Turkey’s friendship it is quite possible that the 
present war in Europe would not have taken place, and even its 
immediate predecessor and ecause—the Balkan War—would 
have been averted. But all this is now past. This war has 
opened a chasm between Turkey and France which can never 
be filled, and for this we have small regret. Turkey and 
France will remain enemies when the war is ended. For we now 
know that the ideas we have had concerning French civilization 
were wrong. We now see that French civilization is destitute 
of vigor, sincerity, and justice, that it is noisy and assuming 
but inefficient, that on such a civilization a nation can not 
build its hopes for a prosperous future. We have learned 
this in the progress of the present war, and any hope the French 
may cherish of a renewal of friendship with us is vain. We 
shall remain enemies.” 
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A MEAT-MARKET IN BERLIN. 


Food ordinances allow each inhabitant one-half pound of meat or fat weekly. 
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JAPAN STICKS TO BRITAIN 


FASCINATING UPSHOT of the war will be the new 
relations of the now belligerent Powers of Europe with 
that rising nation of the Orient, Japan. The rumor 

is in the air that Japan may shake hands with Germany after 
the war. The Czar has already become the Mikado’s ally, in 
reality if not in name, while the complaint of certain Tokyo 
editors with regard to England’s attitude toward Japan has 
been loud enough to make our editorial observers think that 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance may terminate with the war. 
The rift in the lute has been made all the greater by the anti- 
Japanese attitude of the Britishers in China, more or less ap- 
parent since the Russo-Japanese War, as well as by the search 
of Japanese merchant-vessels by a British war-ship and the 
seizure of Hindus traveling on such vessels. This last-mentioned 
incident occurred in Chinese waters in the middle of March 
and elicited from the Japanese press vigorous protests against 
what they regarded as an arbitrary practise indefensible in the 
light of international law. 

Apparently startled by such an exhibition of discontent 
toward Great Britain, Premier Count Okuma has issued a state- 
ment that ‘‘the Anglo-Japanese alliance is to-day just as strong 


as it has ever been.”’ He says: 


“Tt is true that recently a small section of the Japanese press 
has taken a stand that might be regarded as anti-British. It 
has been suggested to me that such newspapers be rigorously 
dealt with, but I regard the muzzling of the press as a dangerous 
thing. The absolute freedom of the press is a principle to 
which I have always adhered.- If any one takes a broad view 
of the situation he can not fail to see that the so-called anti- 
British sentiment is confined to an extremely limited circle, 
and that, the vast majority of the people as well as the press 
of this country are extremely friendly to England and the 
Allies. There are dissenters in all countries. They are always 
active in internal politics, making diplomatic affairs a weapon 
with which to attack the Government.” 


Baron Ishii, the Foreign Minister, joins Count Okuma by 
saying: 

“‘In normal times, arguments and discussions over the terms 
of international treaties are not only permissible, but desirable. 
With the world at war, and with our friends and allies engaged 
in a deadly struggle against a relentless enemy, the present is 
not the time for such discussions. We realize the advantages 
accruing to us from the Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance, but 
Japan is bound to England not only by the ties of the treaty, 
but by the closer bonds of mutual friendship and of mutual 
gratitude.” 


Meanwhile we have it upon the authority of the Chu-gai- 
shogio, an influential trade-journal of Tokyo, that the Japanese 
Government has really approached Downing Street with a view 
tu securing the revision of certain clauses in the treaty of alliance. 
The Mikado’s Government as well as the British Embassy at 
Tokyo has, of course, categorically denied this report. It is, 
however, interesting to learn from the Tokyo WNichi-nichi 
what advantages Japan wants to obtain in the event of the 
revision of the treaty. Stated briefly, this journal wants the 
following three provisions embodied in the revised treaty 


of alliance: 


1. Equal treatment for Japanese immigrants in the British 
colonies. 

2. Recognition by England of Japan’s predominating posi- 
tion in China. 

3. Japan’s freedom from any military participation in crush- 
ing possible revolts in India. 


The Yorodzu echoes the sentiment of the Nichi-nichi when 
it says that the treaty of alliance must be remodeled so as to 
guarantee the fair treatment of the Japanese in British colonies. 
This Tokyo journal, however, does not think that Japan should, 
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at this particilar moment when England’s hands are full, press 
such a demand or any proposal looking toward the revision of 
the treaty of alliance. This conciliatory attitude on the part 
of the Yorodzu is remarkable in view of the violent attack which 
it directed against England only a short time ago. The Yorodzu 
now writes: 


“‘We must be grateful to England for all that she has done 
- : : ; . Ace 
for us, and especially for her assistance in our Titanic struggle 





























JAPANESE VIEW OF GERMANY'S POSITION 
—Yorodzu Choho (Tokyo). 


with Russia. This is not a proper time to advance any proposi- 
tion demanding greater freedom for our activities in China. If 
the alliance treaty really calls for revision the negotiation must 
be begun after the end of the war.” 


The Tokyo Jiji-shimpo, which undoubtedly represents the 
sentiment of the conservative classes, deeply deplores the anti- 
British utterances indulged in by some of its contemporaries, 
and declares that ‘“‘as a matter of fact the whole nation is for 
the alliance.” According to this journal Mr. T. Tokonami, 
ex-director-general of the Government Railways, represents 
the general opinion of the opposition party, the Sei-yu-kai, 


when he says: 


“*T have been a severe critic of the foreign policy of the present 
Cabinet, but the Anglo-Japanese alliance is not a policy of the 
present Cabinet alone—it is a policy of the whole nation. This 
means that I am a hearty supporter of the alliance. . . . The 
so-called anti-British agitation represents a very small minority, 
and enjoys no sympathy from the intelligent classes. Some of 
these agitators contend that the Anglo-Japanese alliance has 
become unnecessary by reason of the rapprochement between 
Russia and Japan. To my mind, however, our present cordial 
relations with Russia are a result of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
It is mainly due to England’s improved relations with Russia 
that our virtual alliance with Russia has been made possible.” 


The Jiji agrees with the above s atement, saying that “‘if 
Japan and Russia were ever to become allies, it would be with 


the express consent of Great Britain.” 
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IRELAND SEEN FROM GERMANY 


NTENSE SYMPATHY for the Irish revolt, and many 
pointed shafts aimed at England, the self-profest ‘‘ protector 
of the smaller nations,’”’ are found in the German press, and 

not a few of the papers seize the chance to emphasize by contrast 
the unanimity shown during the war by the divergent nationali- 
ties which constitute the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. In this 
connection they point out that the smaller nations, under the 
rule of Emperor Franz Josef, who were represented by the Allies 
as burning to shake off ‘‘the yoke of the Hapsburgs,”’ have 
remained firmly loyal, and it is one of the Allies that is troubled 
by a domestic rising. This point is made at some length by 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, which says: 

**When the war began England talked with an air of superior- 
ity about the ramshackle Hapsburg Empire, from which its races 




















THE BARBER OF BAGDAD LOVES HIS WORK. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


were alleged to be thirsting to break away. Well, the Haps- 
burg Empire stands firmer than ever before, in spite of the 
Russians, Servians,.and Italians, and none of the races have 
broken away, tho Russia was knocking at the door. But haughty 
England has lived to see how its oldest colony has begun a 
struggle for independence at a time when England seeks to 
blockade the seas more ruthlessly than ever. There is the judg- 
ment of history in this incident. She may overcome this crisis 
by means of blood, iron, and rope, but her charges against 
Germany and her allies and her self-praise as the protector of 
opprest nations have been proved by the Irish revolt to be a 
lie. . . . The neutrals who have been dragooned and maltreated 
by England, and who have hitherto yielded to all her acts of 
violence, will not fail to overhear the thunder of the Irish revolt.” 


The Frankfort organ is at some pains to explain that Germany 
had no direct influence upon the Irish rising, and it thus replies 
to insinuations made by almost all the London papers: 


‘“*Of course, there is no lack in the English press of hints and 
open assertions that Germany is the instigator of the Irish 
Revolution. Such things were said even before the war. This 
much is true—that there is in Germany the most lively sym- 
pathy with this ill-treated, plundered, down-trodden, and de- 
spairing people. If the Irish succeed in winning independence, 
Germany assuredly will not grudge it them, and our best wishes 
go with the arms of the Irish fighters for freedom. Beyond this 
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it is difficult for Germany to do anything for the brave people 
which is trying to shake off its oppressors.”’ 

The Vienna Reichspost, the organ of the Austrian clerical 
party, remarks: 

*‘No other belligerent State has, like England, experienced 
bloody rebellions—England, the instigator of the war for the 
benefit of small nations; England, who celebrated even Italy’s 
breach of loyalty as an act performed against her oppressors. 
Now the people whom England oppresses are making them- 
selves heard, and blood is proclaiming in the streets of Dublin 
England’s crime against a people driven to desperation.” 


Taking the view that the revolution is by no means over and 
is bound to break out again, the Berliner Tagebiatt says: 


“Supposing law and order are externally restored with the 
help of powder and lead, what will be the political gain? 
Nothing at all. The people of Ireland know now that the 
realization of Irish self-government, even in the restricted form 
suggested by the Liberal Home Rule Bill, has become a Utopia. 
The Liberal era is dead, and the Home Rule Bill is also dead. 
What we may expect in the future is a Curzon-Carson Cabinet. 
Its program would include, roughly speaking, the solution of 
the Irish problem by machine guns. . . . This means the addi- 
tion of a new front to the many others on which England, accord- 
ing to its leaders, is fighting for freedom—happily for the freedom 
of the world, without success.” 

A similar view is taken by the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, which 
thinks that the troops deflected to restore order in Ireland will 
weaken the Allied line on the Western front: 


“The revolt of the Sinn Feiners is at any rate no child’s play. 
The uproar which the affair has caused in the House of Com- 
mons and the whole English nation, as well as the placing of 
Dublin under martial law, shows best how painful and exas- 
perating the event is found. Even if the English Government, 
according to its naturally roseate news, remains master of the 
situation, it will nevertheless be necessary to keep troops in the 
country to prevent an extension or revival of the rebellion. 
That may well prove a grievous interference with England’s 
conduct of the war.” 





MORE “ABUSE” OF PRISONERS—The charges against 
Germany for inhuman treatment of English prisoners, which 
were recorded in these pages for May 20, are now counter- 
balanced by complaints about the handling of German prisoners 
in France and of Austro-Hungarian prisoners in Russia. Dis- 
patches relate that, according to a report of the American Embassy 
at Petrograd, 17,000 Austro-Hungarian prisoners out of about 
80.000 confined in the camp at Orenburg, East Russia, have 
died for lack of sanitary measures, or because of bad food and 
exposure. The official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung informs 
us also that German prisoners who have been exchanged com- 
plain on their return from France of abuse by fanatical mobs 
and of the arbitrary behavior of the French commanders of 
prison-camps. We told that virtually all the prisoners 
returned in rags, and it is said that clothing sent from Germany 
Special complaints are lodged against 


are 


was withheld from them. 
the prison commanders who put the wounded to hard labor, 
and protests are made regarding the kind of work exacted of 
professors, lawyers, artists, and clergymen, such as unloading 
ships and repairing roads, canals, and railroad-tracks. Some- 
thing of both sides is given in this paragraph from the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung: 


“The French Government when asked to change these 
arrangements replied that it was impossible because of French 
democratic ideas. The French Government also declined 
to transfer war-prisoners from the unhealthful North-African 
climate. Apparently in answer to the German request, French 
newspapers now publish the news that captured French have been 
employed in the Russian swamps. It is semiofficially stated 
here that this report is untrue. Frenchmen employed in the 
occupied parts of Russia are in a much better position than are 
the Germans, who must spend a second summer in the hot, 
unhealthful North-African climate, and who are forced to hard 
labor under miserable conditions,” 
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MEDICINE: A PROFESSION OR A TRADE? 


OES A PHYSICIAN practise for the good of mankind 
or for the money that there is in it? If the former, he 
is practising a profession; if the latter, only plying a 
trade. Dr. Hugh Cabot, who makes this distinction, is alarmed 
at the prevalence of the mere money-making spirit among his 
medical and surgical contemporaries. He believes that it will 
end in the abolition of the fee and the turning of medicine into 
a salaried occupation. This has happened with university 
professors, who no longer collect fees from their pupils, but 
work for salaries. Had the fee-system continued with them, we 
might now see the professor of geology charging the millionaire’s 
son five thousand dollars for a course of lessons, as the surgeon 
now charges him for excising his appendix. Dr. Cabot reminds 
us that medicine is now practised by groups of specialists instead 
of by individuals, and that this makes for efficiency, but also 
for overcharging and commercialism generally. He is quoted 
by an editorial writer in The Indianapolis Medical Journal, 
where we read, in substance: 


‘*Medicine has always been regarded as one of the learned 
professions, and, indeed, this is a distinction of which we are 
particularly proud. But the tendency of a profession to degener- 
ate into a trade is ever present and is a danger from which more 
than one learned profession has been unable to escape. If 
medicine is to avoid the downfall which has overtaken the law, 
it will be, because we are more conscious of the dangers or more 
alert to check at the beginning undesirable developments. 

“The ‘big men’ of twenty years ago had, without exception, 
gone through the school of general practise and had risen from 
the ranks to eminence by sheer force of character, being largely 
without the assistance of the laboratory and having fewer 
instruments of precision than we possess. They had trained 
their faculties of observation in the hard school of experience 
and had come to rely far more than we do to-day upon their 
individual judgment, unsupported by clearly demonstrable 
fact. They were more astute judges of men, with a larger 
comprehension of the strength and weaknesses of human nature 
and with a wider sympathy. They were characterized by a 
certain boldness less seen to-day, and bred of the necessity of 
staking their reputations upon much less certain evidence. 
They seem to me to have been broader-minded and rather 
more in touch with affairs other than those of medicine. Their 
devotion to the ideals of medicine I believe to have been more 
profound. 

‘Since that time enormous advance has been made in every 
field of science as related to medicine. What we may broadly 
call ‘the laboratory,’ covering the fields of chemistry, bacteriol- 
ogy, pathology, and physics, has broadened the scope and 
increased the accuracy of medical diagnosis. Instead of being 
required to weigh probabilities, we are to-day able to assert facts. 
Judgments of character have given place to assortments of data. 

‘**Group medicine’ means diminished personal relation with 
the patient, less comprehension of character and personality, 
increasing probability of impersonality in the relation; in a 
word, the group tends to become a machine. Should this occur, 
the individual becomes a cog. Furthermore, the development 
of group medicine, with the increasing subdivision of medicine, 
has enormously increased its expense. Such groups require 
vastly more income than did the general practitioner whose 
place they have taken. It is this increase in the expense of 
medical practise which has fostered the growth of scandalous 
advertising, fee-splitting, and the exploitation of patients 
for money. 

“‘We shall do well to recognize that this development seriously 
threatens the professional character of medicine, and that unless 
it be carefully safeguarded the professional character will be 
lost. For my own part, I am entirely convinced that the group 
must take the place of the individual, and that the possibility 
that medicine will be converted into a trade can be avoided by 
clear recognition of the danger.” 


In its most finished form, Dr. Cabot tells us, the medical 
group is represented by a hospital with medical and surgical 
chiefs, chiefs of special departments, and under each the neces- 
sary subordihates, but this development has been reached by a 
comparatively small number. In a less obvious form, however, 
the principle is wide-spread. Almost every surgeon of large 
practise is the head of a group. Each has an aurist, an oculist, 
an orthopedist, a dentist, a roentgenologist, a chemist, a patholo- 
gist, a serologist, who examines his patient and on whose collec- 
tive opinions his own diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment must 
rest. Each physician is a part of some more or less informal 
group, tho the cohesion may be so loose as to obscure the fact. 
This tendency to grouping is becoming more marked and the 
groups more formal. He goes on: 


“There can be no question as to the efficiency of this method 
of ‘group medicine’ in arriving at an accurate diagnosis, and 
there can, I think, be no question of the necessity of such group- 
ing in the successful development of scientific medicine. 

**More and more the heads of these groups will become ex- 
perts like any other business expert, and likely to hold a similar 
position in the community. The ‘big men’ in medicine will be 
more like the big men in business. They will cease to be the 
guide, counselor, or friend of the individual, but may perhaps 
become the guide, counselor, and friend of the community. 
The chief difficulty lies in providing a proper income for the 
support of these medical groups. At the moment it is being 
provided by a competition which has many dangerous possi- 
bilities. If medicine is to remain a profession this competition 
for money must cease. 

‘**Now, if we are to remove from the field of medicine this 
undesirable kind of competition, then all practitioners of medicine 
must be paid salaries, and the amounts of these salaries must 
be determined by persons having no personal interest at stake. 
This means, reduced to its simplest terms, that we have a choice 
between the taking over of medical practise by the State or 
the management of medical practise from institutions or hos- 
pitals as a center. Personally, I can not construct any theory 
of State medicine in a democracy which does not appear to me 
to be likely to ruin not only the democracy, but medicine. I 
therefore look forward to the development of group medicine 
with the hospital as its center, such hospital to be under 
the management of trustees, who, it is to be hoped, will 
take their duties much more seriously than do those trustees 
of to-day. 

‘“‘We could undoubtedly permit the development of the 
individuals along the lines best suited to their peculiar capacity 
and get from each what he is best able to give. We should 
avoid the scandals of inhuman charges and of indecent 
exploitation of suffering humanity by the sharks of the pro- 
fession, and we might well avoid the tragedy by which the 
impecunious young doctor must select general practise, 
for which he is ill equipped, because he can not afford to 
devote himself to the pursuit of pure science, for which he 
was best fitted. 

‘“‘T can not leave this subject without admitting that I am not 
unmindful of the undoubted defects of the system which I have 
just described. I do not for a moment overlook the danger 
that we may come to regard efficiency as a god, that we forget 
that the individual is a patient and think of him only as an 
instance of disease. I am not unmindful of the danger of losing 
that broad culture which was developed in the physicians of 
the last generation. But these dangers seem to me largely 
avoidable if clearly appreciated. I can not doubt that the 
pursuit of science will always bring out inherent qualities of 
greatness. I can not doubt that the care of the sick will always 
develop the humanities, and I can not doubt that a profession 
which has for its sole aim and object the mitigation of the suffer- 
ings of mankind will attract to itself men with the same in- 
herent possibilities for greatness that have always characterized 
the followers of Ausculapius.”’ 
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LAND THAT RUNS AWAY 


RICH, FERTILE SOIL is also unfortunately a soil that 
is easily washed away. Much of such soil is in flat 
regions—prairie or plain—where the erosion is reduced 

to a minimum, but some of it is in hilly country, and when a 
gully onee starts in a soft hill every rain-storm is but a step 
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Illustrations by courtesy uf the American Forestry Assoviation, Washingwu, D. C. 


A HOME IN DANGER. 


At this gully’s present rate of speed, the home buildings on this 
farm will be engulfed in a few years. 
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toward final disaster. Fertile regions have in this way been 
converted into deserts, simply by the washing away of all 
the fertile surface-stratum. In American Forestry (Washington, 
May), W. R. Mattoon, State forest examiner, tells what should 
be done, and what is being done, in part, to prevent such a fate’s 
overtaking western Tennessee. He writes: 

“The State Government, the industrial departments of at 
least two large railroads, many private owners, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, through the county agents 
eonnected with the States Relations Service, are all engaged in 
this work. The situation has been brought to the serious 
attention of the public by the wide-spread depreciation in value 
of farm-lands amounting in the aggregate to many millions 
of dollars. 

“The very deep, mellow, siliceous loam of the Lafayette, or 
‘orange-sand,’ formation which spreads widely over western 
Tennessee is easily workable, and, for the same causes, very 
susceptible to erosion and transportation by water. In 
good agricultural practise, constant care is required on slopes 
to plow, cultivate, and sometimes terrace parallel with the 
contour lines in order to stop incipient gullies that may start. 
The general surface of the region is gently undulating, ris- 
ing gradually eastward in a plateau slope to the ridge near 
the Tennessee River, where it becomes broken. The region 
includes most of the State west of the Tennessee River, an 
area about 60 by 100 miles, extending in a north and south 
line across the State. 

**In about eight counties, nearly every farm contains portions 
of land lying waste because of gullies, and there are many large 
tracts each covering several hundred acres in area that have 
been abandoned for the same cause. The character of these 
is shown in the accompanying illustrations. The result is a 








sparse population of an unprogressive class and a general de- 
preciation in all property-values in a region where the soil is 
eapable of being maintained in a highly productive state. Mr. 
R. S. Maddox, forester, State Geological Survey, Nashville, who 
has devoted most of his time during the past two years to gully- 
reclamation work, estimates the area of land thus affected at 
not less than 230,000 acres. Gullies usually are from 15 to 25 
feet deep. At La Grange, Fayette County, gullies of immense 
size, 70 to 100 feet in depth, have encroached to the very edge 
cf the town center, and the main highway leading south is 
retained only at high expense of grading, filling, and con- 
crete work. 

‘*The pernicious, long-standing habit of ‘clearing up,’ ‘working 
out,’ and ‘turning out,’ or abandoning, pieces of land as soon 
as they lose their natural fertility is unquestionably the under- 
lying direct cause for the present situation. The birth of gullies 
usually takes place in cultivated fields where they might have 
been easily put out of the way by a little timely attention. 
They increase with astonishing rapidity, and soon outgrow the 
fields where they started, invading adjacent territory. An ac- 
companying photograph shows a main public road retreating 
before the advance of a large gully. Many of the present 
larger gullies no doubt started during the ‘trouble in the sixties,’ 
continuing afterward when there was neither money nor labor 
for improvement. Prior to that time for about ten years, uncer 
the leadership of several public-spirited Tennesseeans, the people 
began to study out and apply the best methods of ‘preventing 
their lands from running away.’ 

‘The planting of trees and grasses has proved a very practical 
and effective means of stopping gullies. Black locust, yellow 
poplar, ash, red oak, black walnut, catalpa, cottonwood, and 
other trees, also Bermuda grass, when started on ‘made land’ 
in gullies, all thrive under the protection afforded. Preparatory 
steps to planting consist of constructing compact brush-dams 
across narrow places in the gully, thus securing ‘made land,’ and 
in grading down by hand or team sufficient loose soil to enable 
the young sapling to secure a foothold. Many of the wood- 
lots in the region have been reduced to cull trees only, and since 








ROAD 


ENGULFING A COUNTRY 
This gully is approaching a country roa! which has several times had 
to retreat before it and now runs in almost a half-circle around it. 











they exist on good agricultural land are more than likely to be 
cleared. The best policy for the future would be to convert 
the larger gullies into farm wood-lots, serving the double pur- 
pose of checking further destruction of land and growing a 
supply of farm-timber on the least valuable part of the farm.” 
























ABSORBENT BANDAGES OF MOSS 


FRESH EXAMPLE of German ingenuity in seeking 
available substitutes for supplies cut off by the blockade 
isreported in the Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift. 

They are making absorbent bandages of moss instead of cot- 
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garded as the threads of the net, while the larger colorless ones 
form the meshes. These cells produce . . . two rounded mem- 
brane apertures. These large cells can fill themse!ves with either 
air or water. In the first case the moss appears almost white, 
exhibiting the color of the larger cells. In the second case the 
water pressing into one membrane-opening drives the air out of 
the other, and the small green cells show through shimmeringly. 

**Even the stalk and branches are covered with 








Illustrations by courtesy of ** Motor Print,’’ New York. 


STUDYING A CAR’S ECCENTRICITIES. 








Traffic-policemen who are becoming experts in motor-car identification. 


these large white cells and small green ones, so 
that this suction-process goes on continuously and 
very rapidly throughout the plant. Rapid evapo- 
ration is also facilitated by this arrangement of the 
cells and by the branching form of the stalk.’ 





AUTO-IDENTIFICATION 


OT IDENTIFICATION of oneself, but 

identification of automobiles. Applying 

a sort of Bertillon system to motor-cars, 
clever police officers can now pounce upon a stolen 
ear whirling by among thousands of others. A 
quick eye and special training are necessary, of 
course. Only Heaven can bestow the eye, but 
the training is now available through Sergeant 
John Brennan, professor of automobile-identifica- 
tion at Police Headquarters in New York. This, 
at any rate, is the title bestowed on him by Pres- 
cott Lecky, who writes in Motor Print (New York, 
May) on how, as he says, ‘‘radiator physiognomies 
are now humanized” —and recognized — by the 
New York police. Says Sergeant Brennan, as in- 
terviewed and quoted by Mr. Lecky: 

‘*You wouldn’t believe how many owners there 
are who never looked their own machines in the 
face, yet every make is just as distinct as one man 
from another. I teach the traffic-men the features 








ton, which is now contraband of war. The moss used is the 
variety known as peat-moss, or turf, sphagnum, which is 
very wide-spread on the moors of Germany. Moreover, it has 
certain advantages over cotton, particularly for badly bleed- 
ing wounds and when long railroad-trips must be taken by the 
wounded men before reaching hospital care. 


of the various machines, and they learn to recognize 
each car by its human characteristics. In this way 
an untrained man gets a basis to work on right away. He 
applies his knowledge of men to the study of automobiles. 
Even if a man is naturally observant, he needs to be trained 
to look for what he wants to find. To illustrate the truth of 
this, one of the patrolmen told me yesterday that he didn’t 
realize how different people were before. He actually knew 





While sterilized cotton laid on fresh wounds will 
absorb about six times its own weight, the moss 
bandage will absorb at least tenfold its weight. 
Then, too, the cotton dries very slowly, and the 
moss with comparative rapidity in 24 to 36 hours. 
In cotton the absorption takes place by means of 
the capillaries lying embedded among the “seed- 
hairs.”? A disadvantage of the cotton is that if 
some of the tiny fibers adhere, the wounded man 
suffers much pain on the removal of the ban- 
dages. The moss is also used by surgeons for 
“plugs.” For this purpose the leaves of the 
moss are crumbled and it is packed in gauze 
bags. Both bandages and plugs are, of course, 
sterilized before using. The moss will submit to 
half an hour of sterilization without losing its ca- 
pacity for absorption. We read: 


“The sphagnum is a remarkable plant. When 
carefully pulled out of the ground it exhibits in- 
stead of roots a very brown dead stalk, which 
gradually becomes peat under the influence of 
humous acid swamp-water. That the plant is 
able to live is due entirely to the enormous ab- 
sorptive power of the leaves. If we look at one 
of these under the microscope we can see a netlike 
layer made up of alternate cells with and without 
chlorophyl. The small green cells may be re- 








DEVELOPING A MOTOR-WISE TRAFFIC-SQUAD. 


Policemen learning how to *‘spot’’ different motor-makes and models at a glance. 
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more about his friends on the chart than he did about his 
friends on the street!” 


According to Mr. Lecky, moreover, cars have not only faces, 
but individual profiles also, and distinctive rears, all of which 
appear on the Sergeant’s charts and are made familiar to the 
class. In the execution of their duties the patrolman and de- 
tective find this knowledge of high importance. The identi- 
fication course, in fact, is believed to be the greatest single stride 
ever made toward control of a dangerous and complex criminal 
element. The actual working of the plan is thus described: 

‘Posted at the various outlet points of the city—such as ferries, 
bridges, and main roads—are about two hundred and fifty 
patrolmen. Aside from the routine work of preventing accidents 
and keeping order, it is also their duty to keep an eye on traffic for 
stolen automobiles and escaping criminals. But heretofore their 
training has been along regulation police-lines only. Lacking the 
ability to distinguish the essential difference between the hun- 
dreds of ears that pass and pick out the machine described in the 
alarm, they make very few arrests except in cases where the 
motor-number gives the clue or the machine possesses some ex- 
traordinary feature. Yet more than half the cars stolen in the 
city pass out through these channels. Instead of a thief the car 
may carry a gang of gunmen, or may have been involved in an 
accident. In any case, it is of first importance that it be rec- 
ognized, stopt, and the occupants held. 

“This is why the study of identification is being made a 
science unto itself. At present the class is limited to members 
of the outlet squad with the object of tightening the noose about 
the city. On account of the fact that New York is an island, 
the task in this case is somewhat sin‘plified. 

“This newest detective-factory is located on the third floor of 
the big headquarters building on Center Street. It contains fewer 
than two dozen single desks, and the entire paraphernalia in- 
cludes a few charts, cardboard models, and a mirrorscope. 
Around the, walls are mottoes setting forth the virtues of the 
model policeman. There are no text-books, and the only assign- 
ments are for home work. ...... 

“The eighteen men in the class, one each from as many outlet 
posts, work twelve hours a day—and like it. The Jabberwock 
germ is present in a highly contagious form, with the result that 
every one thinks, talks, and dreams nothing but motor-cars. 
Every week a new class is brought in and the old class returns 
to duty. Back on post the men continue to talk, some of them 
conducting a sort of free-for-all lecture-course of their own for 
the benefit of the uninitiated dubs who—would you believe it?— 
don’t know whether the mud-guard of a Ford is oval or flat! 

“The methods of the new course are based upon the time- 
honored formula for all detective-work exprest by Conan 
Doyle as ‘observation, knowledge, and deduction.’ It is the 
method scientific. Instruction is divided into three parts to 
provide for the three angles from which a car may be viewed 
namely, front, side, and rear. From each angle every car pre- 
sents certain physical characteristics known as identifying 
factors. These factors are sometimes single and sometimes com- 
bined. The Pierce-Arrow, for instance, has a single factor in its 
headlights, which are peculiar to the Pierce-Arrow alone. The 
headlight of the Packard, on the other hand, must be com- 
bined with a certain type of hood to complete the factor....... 

*“Some of the factors, in addition to deciding the make, also 
give the year of the machine. 

“The following extract from one of -the lectures will give 
a limited idea of the deductive method of reasoning employed 
and the part the factors play in the system: 

““*We will suppose,’ said the Sergeant, ‘that you are stationed 
at the entrance to Van Cortlandt Park. You get the following 
alarm: “Five-passenger black 1915 Studebaker brougham with 
two dents in right center of back panel, stolen by two unknown 
men.” Now, trafficisheavy. You can’t afford the time to study 
each ear, and reading hub-caps is out of the question. As the cars 
come up you will have about five seconds to devote to each one. 
The work must be done quickly, so you will need a system. The 
secret is elimination. Throw away what you can’t use. Put 
your attention where it will pay. 

“**Now, as you cast your eye over the traffic, one glance will 
tell you which cars are of the light, medium, and heavy classes. 
Since the Studebaker is a light car, you can eliminate the others. 
This is the first step. Now turn your attention to the remainder. 
If any have open bodies, leave them at once. 

***Now notice the mud-guards and the position of the head- 
lights. Get the shape of the radiator and hood, and, if possible, 
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See whether the drive is right or left. 
Drop 
the car when you find the first detail that doesn’t fit, and con- 
centrate on the few that remain. By this time you will know that, 
say, two of the machines in front of vou are Studebakers with 


the number of ventilators. 
If the alarm is new you can eliminate according to color. 


Observe the type of body then, whether sedan, 
Only one 


closed bodies. 
coupé, cabriolet, limousine, Iandaulet, or brougham. 
is a brougham. 

***Here you have a car corresponding to the general features 
of the alarm. There may be several hundred cars in New York 
just like it. Glance at your alarm now for the individual fea- 
tures. Two dents in right center of back panel. If the marks 
are present you have a complete piece of evidence that you can 
swear to and prove in any court. You are free to take police 
action according to the nature of the offense.’ 

**At the conclusion of the lecture a mirrorscope was used to 
throw pictures of several cars upon a screen, and the men.were 
required to call the make and enumerate the factors. . . . 

“‘At present the class is being trained to recognize the factors 
of more than fifty of the most popular makes, and are expected 
to pick up the others by observing the traffic. Study of this 
kind is absolutely essential and often works back to further 
define the information given out in class. For instance, a reg- 
ulation-hood with three perpendicular ventilators on the side 
near the front was for a time considered an individual mark of 
the 1916 Singer. Several days later a member of the class came 
in to say that he had seen a new 1916 Mercer with the same 
feature. Which brings us back to the foregoing statement that 


_the present’ administration is encouraging the scientific attitude 


among these middle-aged students who carry pistols to school 
and call their teacher ‘ Sergeant.’ ”’ 





HOW HEAVY FIRING AFFECTS ANIMALS 


OME CURIOUS and interesting observations upon the 
psychological effect produced on animals by the detona- 
tions of big guns have been recently made by a German 

veterinary surgeon named Reuter and are published in Umschau 
(Frankfort). The animals considered are the horses and dogs 
used for military purposes, and the game in the area of war- 
fare. It was noticed soon after the beginning of the war that 
the latter began to migrate into Luxemburg, Switzerland, 
and the portions of France and Belgium not the seat of hos- 
tilities. The first to flee was the ‘‘black game” (a term which 
includes the wild boar, the badger, and the bear), whose senses 
are specially acute. Then the roebuck and the red deer fol- 
lowed, but strange to say the hare, whose timidity is pro- 
verbial, continued to occupy its usual territory. The larger 
birds likewise, such as the grouse, the pheasant, the sea-eagle, 
and the wild duck, were driven away by the heavy firing. 
Strange to say, the wolf, which is famous in German folk-lore 
as follower on the heels of Mars, and which was expected to 
regain lost ground in the present 
gun-shy. Another curious fact noted by Mr. Reuter is that 
the song-birds, such as the lark, the thrush, and the finch, have 
not been driven away by the thunder of the cannon, and con- 
tinue to hold their nests and sing their songs in their accustomed 
Other birds which remain unfrightened are various 


war, has shown itself very 


haunts. 
kinds, of owls, faleons, sparrow-hawks, crows, etc. 

Another interesting observation is that animals vary in sensi- 
tiveness of temperament just as do individuals and races. 
For examples 


“The Canide (dogs, wolves, jackals, and foxes), with their 
highly developed nervous systems, possess ‘a high degree of 
sensitiveness. Only the intelligent and long-trained house-dog 
shows itself more resistant to the shock of detonations. In the 
same way, among horses the thoroughbred and the half-bred 
are more sensitive than the cold-blooded. Animals which are 
by nature easily «xcited, and also those in whom there are 
already signs of some malady of the nervous system (as neuras- 
thenia or hyperesthesia), are less resistant. The German war- 
horses, tho assembled from the most various sources and for the 
most part untrained, have shown themselves capable of becom- 
ing more quickly inured to the noises of battle than are, for 
example, the celebrated Russian horses. 
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“The psychological effect of heavy firing, occasioned by the 
suddenness, the fright, the strength of air-pressure, and the 
detonation, may be furthered by a sort of predisposition or pre- 
formation without actual disease in the organism of the animal. 
Then, too, the power of resistance may be weakened by over- 
exertion, long-continued marches, 
unaccustomed food, hunger, im- 
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ground dandelion-root is added. This is said to form an ex- 
cellent and useful beverage. 

“The use of dandélion-leaves as a pot-herb or salad in the 
early spring is well known in this country. The country people 
make from them a tonic recommended for purifying the blood. 

Its use for the table has become 





proper handling, and possibly by 
the vision of the explosion itself 
. .. with its stones and bits of 
shell hurtling through the air, 
causing even the animal-soul to be 
opprest with horror.” 


Mr. Reuter makes the point 
that even when animals have 
been hardened by custom to be 
resistant, this resistance may be 
slowly worn down by too long a 
stay amid such scenes of nerve- 
weakening shock; so that the 
strongest will-power and the most 








Illustrations vy courtesy of © Tue Scientific American,’’ New York. 


DRYING DANDELION-ROOTS FOR MEDICINAL USE. 


so universal that in a number 
of places large fields are devoted 
entirely to its culture. The leaves 
when boiled form a very agreeable 
substitute for the spinach and 
other greens at a much earlier 
period of the season than that in 
which any other plant is found to 
ripen in this climate. The flowers 
are used for making so-called dan- 
delion-wine....... 

“The industry is still local- 
ized around New York, New 
Haven, and Boston; but after 
the American growers learn to 
realize something for the dande- 
lion-roots, as well as for the tops, 








resistant organism will break 

down in the end. For this reason recuperation stations, or 
“‘convalescent homes,” have been established in the garrisons 
for used-up war-horses and Red-Cross dogs; in Jena, for ex- 
ample, one such has been prepared by the ‘‘ League of Human- 
itarians” to give such nerve-worn animals a chance to recover 
strength and serviceableness. 


, 





DANDELIONS AS A CROP 


S A BRILLIANT DECORATIVE BLOSSOM in a 
field, the dandelion compels’ our admiration. As a 
‘feature of a lawn it is usually held by the owner to 

be a nuisance requiring abatement. Many like the tender 
leaves served as ‘‘greens,” and yet until of late we have not 
considered the dandelion a commercial possibility as a vege- 
table. Besides its edible leaves the plant has roots possessing 
valuable medicinal properties. These we import from Europe 
when we want them, neglecting the copious supplies in our own 
back yards—and then, pen in hand, we sit down and write 
articles on ‘‘business efficiency.”” But the dandelion, as a 
money-making crop, is coming into its own. Says a writer in 
The Scientific American Supplemertt (New York, May 13): | 


‘One often hears the statement that every production of 
nature is good in its kind, and the dandelion is not an exception, 
for every part of the plant is in repute for its particular purposes. 
It has in recent years acquired 


it will render it a still more valu- 
able article of growth. At the 
present time our supply of dandelion-roots comes chiefly from 
Germany, Austria, and France. The United States imports 
many tons of these roots annually, and there is no reason why 
the American truck-gardeners should not supply this demand. 
Of the comparative medicinal qualities of the American and 
foreign-grown roots numerous experiments have been made, 
and it has been found that the foreign root contains no one 
essential quality which is not possest in an equal degree by 
our own; it is in some cases even more effectual than the 
foreign roots.” 


Dandelions are held to be a sovereign remedy for ‘spring 
fever’’ by Dr. William Brady, who writes in The Illustrated World 
(Chicago, May). This annual ‘‘tired feeling,’’ Dr. Brady says, 
is due to the failure of the ductless glands to act properly, thus 
allowing accumulated products to poison the blood. He says: 


“Some individuals have a much more competent ductless- 
gland apparatus than others. If the ductless glands functionate 
actively, their secretions entering the blood help to oxidize 
or destroy* poisons circulating through the body, and so the 
individual can stand a considerable degree of autointoxication 
without feeling the usual symptoms. But if the poisoning 
goes on for a considerable period, the ductless glands will even- 
tually shirk the irksome burden, and then the spring fever comes 
on with all its melancholy symptoms. It is a pretty-well-estab- 
lished fact that a highly nitrogenous diet, especially a meat-diet, 
places a heavier strain upon the ductless-gland function than a 
carbohydrate or vegetarian diet; some people can stand it 
longer than others—that is all. If they last through into 
summer, they escape spring fever. 

**And now for the remedy. Every old woman knows that 

green garden-truck—lettuce, on- 





a degree of importance which, 
on that account, entitles it to 
notice. Its cultivation in the 
United States does not date back a 
very far, but it is highly prob- tsa 
able that it will become a plant \ ‘ 

of considerable commercial value. Ar’ 
It is, perhaps, one of the most cos- 
mopolitan of medical plants, for 
besides being an actually recog- 
nized article in pharmacy it is 
also largely collected and used by 
the country people for liver-com- 
plaints and in cases of dyspepsia. 
The roots are used in a variety of 
ways in Europe and in parts of 
this country. One useful form is 
that of a paste, which is made by 








A DANDELION-FIELD NEAR NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


ions, radishes, string - beans, green 
peas, spinach, dandelion, and other 
greens—is good for the blood. 
The spring vegetables are good 
because they fill the bowel with 
indigestible cellulose and tend to 
increase motility or relieve blood- 
stagnation there, and also because 
the carbohydrate residue offers a 
poor medium for the nefarious 
activities of the colon bacillus and 
allied parasites which produce the 
poisons of autointoxication and 
spring fever. 

“Thus the Italian immigrant 
woman of the peasant class who 
appears in your dooryard with her 
rooting-knife upon the first faint 








pounding the fresh roots, placing 
the mass into tins or jars, and 
baking it in an oven until it is thoroughly dry. It is used also 
as a substitute for coffee. For this purpose the roots are 
washed, dried in the sun, and cut into small pieces, after which 
they are roasted in a manner similar to coffee. The material 
is then ground, and to every nine parts of coffee one part of 


suggestion of spring is answer- 
ing the call of the blood. All 


winter she and her family have hungered for something bulky 
and green, and now, with her apron full of taraxracum officinale, 
commonly called ‘those pesky dandelions,’ she will serve her 
family a dish that will do far more good than any spring tonic 
they could buy in a bottle.” 
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THE AUDIENCE AT THE SHAKESPEARE MASK. 
that represent a historic epoch or an event 


In the foreground stand figures enacting one of the several ‘‘ interludes ”’ 











THE SHAKESPEARE COMMUNITY-MASK 


HEN VAST AUDIENCES of 19,000 besiege the 

Shakespeare mask in New York, it gives enormous 

impetus to the mooted plan for a permanent Shake- 
speare theater here. The “‘community-mask” given at the 
Stadium is Mr. Perey Mackaye’s work, called ‘‘Caliban by the 
Yellow Sands,” and the underlying idea is the gradual lifting 
of humanity, personated by Caliban, from brutish sensuality 
to spiritual self-possession. Shakespeare’s ‘‘Tempest”’ is thus 
taken as the basis. Caliban, to quote Mr. Mackaye himself 
in his printed volume of the mask, ‘“‘is that passionate child- 
eurious part of us all (whether as individuals or races) groveling 
close to his aboriginal origins, yet groping up and staggering— 
with almost rhythmic falls and backslidings—toward that 
serener plane of pity and love, reason and disciplined will, where 
Miranda and Prospero commune with Ariel and his Spirits.” 
The art of Prospero Mr. Mackaye conceives as ‘‘the art of 
Shakespeare in its universal scope: that many-visioned art of 
the theater which in age after age has come to liberate the 
imprisoned imagination of mankind from the fetters of brute 
force and ignorance; that same art which, being usurped or 
stifled by groping past knowledge, prudery, or lust, has been 
botched in its ideal aims and—like fire ill handled or ill hidden 
by a passionate child—has wrought havoc, hypocrisy, and de- 
eadence.”” With these as the stimulating motives, the mask 
is revealed in a prolog and a series of Shakespearian scenes, 
interspersed with historical pageantry. A comprest form of the 
plot appears in the New York Press: 

“The story of the mask begins with Ariel, a winged spirit 
typifying light and truth, imprisoned in the jaws of the idol 
of Setebos, god of primeval force and father of Caliban, the 
brutish primeval man. Caliban taunts Ariel. Lust, War, and 
Death, the priests of Setebos, perform a weird ritual before the 
idol. Miranda, a spirit, enters with her father, Prospero, who 
typifies the art of the theater. Prospero releases Ariel, com- 
manding him to educate Caliban instead of seeking revenge. 

“* Prospero, to help, reveals the pageant of the theater in three 
great ages—Egyptian, Greek, and Roman. On the inner stage 
scenes from various of Shakespeare’s plays are shown. 

“The second interlude is a merry festival of Elizabethan 
England, given to revive the drooping Miranda. Caliban woos 
Miranda, and calls upon War to dethrone Prospero. Prospero 
summons the spirit of Time to his aid and Time calls his artists. 








The theaters of the world group themselves about him. The 
spirit of Shakespeare enters and speaks the lines from the 
‘Tempest’: 


We are such stuff as dreams are made on, and our little life is rounded 
with a sleep. 


‘Caliban is profoundly imprest, and, kneeling with the as- 
sembled thousands around him, he pays homage to Shakespeare, 
symbolizing the regenerated man awakened to his higher 
destiny.” 

The emphasis upon the community-element in the conception 
of the authors met a happy response in the enthusiasm of the 
1,500 who enacted the parts. ‘‘As a new and representative 
species of community-drama,”’ observes the New York Evening 
Post, “‘its suecess must be measured in part by the community- 
elements it induces to cooperate for artistic ends’’: 


“The number of participants enlisted doubtless surprized 
those in attendance. Besides the professional actors, the 
symphony musicians, and the Oratorio Society singers, they 
included students from Columbia, Barnard, and City College, 
members of the English Folk Dance Society, German University 
League, and Alliance Frangaise, factory-workers, and business 
men, boy scouts, and students of public and private schools— 
1,500 in all. Granting that each group attracted its own large 
body of spectators, we have the basis for the claim of the Shake- 
speare Celebration Committee that such a spectacle has definite 
value in knitting together the population of a city.” 


“Caliban” is declared to be “the largest dramatic spectacle 
ever given in New York”’; but the Evening Post writer carries 
us back seventy years to the time of the revival of mask and 
pageantry in Europe and America, dating in their origins to 
Plantagenet days, or earlier. We read: 

“In the last ten years, under the guidance chiefly of Louis 
Parker, in England, and Mr. Mackaye, in America, mask and 
pageant, or the two intermingled, have given dozens of com- 
munities opportunity to express themselves upon a patriotic or 
other occasion. The range of themes is infinite. Dorset, 
England, celebrates the twelve-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Sherborne; a pageant in honor of art and the artist 
is given in Cornish, N. H.; a university’s celebration of its 
birth includes a mask; Roger Bacon is honored with a pageant; 
and Nevada celebrates her half-centenary with a series of scenes 
in which pioneers, Indians, miners, cowboys, adventurers of 


























Carson’s day take part. As such celebrations have multiplied, 
those in charge have believed more and more in the power of 
mask and pageant to awake to better self-realization in art, 
in social work, and even in politics. 

“As an example of the social power of the mask, we are 
especially referred to communities like St. Louis, where some 
local historical event is commemorated. Probably few citizens 
of that city knew before 1914 that it had a record of historical 
interest, or cared to find out. The drama in which 7,500 actors 
took part, and which 500,000 witnessed, taught them better. 
It is asserted that it taught them also the necessity for rightly 
molding its history in the present; and that the enlargement 
of the parks, the energetic prosecution of city-planning features, 
and the adoption of an improved city 
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UNIONIZING AUTHORS 


T’S A LONG, LONG WAY from the Grubb Street scrivener 
to the unionized author, but the last laps seem about to be 
covered by the writing fraternity. A committee of the 

Authors’ League of America has voted to recommend the union- 
izing step, and a referendum vote of the 1,300 members will 
decide the question. It will take till next October to learn how 
they all stand, for, says the New York Sun, under the rules 


the vote ‘‘can’t take place in the summer, when all the opprest 


authors are resting their coupon-clipping fingers on their country 





charter received an impulse from the 
celebration. Its people admit a 
quickening of civie spirit in masses 
theretofore indifferent to reform. 
Charleston is said to have profited 
in the same way. It is obvious that 
a celebration which is not primarily 
patriotic, as of the tercentenary of 
Shakespeare’s death, can not evoke 
that kind of civic feeling. It is clear, 
too, that claims of civic achievement 
through such agencies may easily 
be made intemperate. But it is im- 
possible to deny that the cooperation 
of thousands, representing groups 
that have never before touched 
shoulder to shoulder, may often 
awaken a sense of solidarity and 
common responsibility before want- 
ing. Where the celebration is purely 
artistic, as in New York, the main 
effects are likely to be in a new 
social interest in art; but there may 
also be a by-product of social feeling 
of a larger sort.” 


The success of Mr. Mackaye’s idea 
in its realization was, as the New 
York Evening Sun points out, due to 
many contributing elements: 

‘Caliban’ proved itself more of 
a community-mask than even Mr. 
Mackaye anticipated, as it was the 
pageants of the interludes that made 
the mask a success. The beautiful Copyright 
Egyptian processional and dance, the 
Roman youths in their ancient sports, 








the innumerable English folk-dancing jaws. At the reader's left, emerging, is Miranda (Edith Wynne Matthison) and on the right Caliban 
around the May-pole, the Cloth of (Lionel Braham). ‘The scene is here set for the Prolog of the Mask. 
- - . , - 
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ETEBOS, ACCORDING TO URBAN AND MACKAYE. 


A “primitive divinity of savagery,” half tiger, half toad, holding Ariel (Gareth Hughes) in his 











Gold scene, and the rest of the pag- 
eantry formed by all odds the most 
impressive sights of the evening. The community-spirit was 
there, and if there was not much Shakespeare in evidence in 
the only popular appeal made by the mask, there was a great 
deal of democracy. 

“Both the choral singing and the musie written for the 
mask by Arthur Farwell were admirable. The several thou- 
sand dancers were remarkably well drilled by Mrs. Grace Jenkins 
Anderson and her assistants, and the costumes were miracles 
of accuracy. That Joseph Urban and Richard Ordynski were 
the producers and Robert Edmond Jones designed the inner 
scenes indicates the general brilliancy of the production. 

‘“‘At the end John Drew, skilfully made up to portray Shake- 
speare, recited that famous speech from ‘The Tenipest’ which 
begins, ‘Our revels now are ended,’ and which closes, ‘We are 
such stuff as dreams are made on, and our little life is rounded 
with a sleep.’ ”’ 


’ 


The ‘‘community spirit,’”’ with only slight abatements, pre- 
vailed to the extent of prolonging the representation of the 
mask through an additional week. Rivalry between the 
groups doing the interludes brought out strenuous endeavors, 
and, according to Mr. Parker, of the Boston Transcript, it also 
from 


brought out scornful whispers about ‘‘up-town people 
“complacent East-Siders of the other interludes” after what 
Mr. Parker calls ‘‘the miscarriage of the episode of the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold.” 


estates.’’ It seems to be the young blood in the Authors’ League, 
like Rex Beach, George Barr McCutcheon, George Creel, W. P. 
Eaton, Jesse Lynch Williams, Helen Woodruff, and Ellis Parker 
Butler, that is stirring up this rumpus. Older heads, like Prof. 
Brander Matthews and W. D. Howells, are wary about promis- 
ing sympathetic strikes and such like, with the Cloak-Makers’ 
Union, for instance. Some of the grievances alleged are set 


forth thus: 


‘‘The report said, for example, that writers of books, instead 
of publishers, should control copyrights. It was pointed out 
that the present copyright-situation is controlled by the Typo- 
graphical Union, which caused the passage of the law prohibiting 
the commercial importation of volumes printed abroad. 

‘This has resulted in the exclusion of Americans from the 
International Copyright League. It was argued that if the 
writers here were members of the American Federation of Labor 
the typographical unionists would be their comrades. Mr. 
Gompers and others would look after their interests in Washing- 
ton, the Typographical Union could be protected against ‘cheap 
foreign printing’ by a tariff on imports from Europe, and the 
American Federation of Labor would help the authors in taking 
copyright-privileges away from the American publishers. 

‘*Another object of the authors’ union, it was said, was the 
obtaining of uniform contracts from publishers and buyers of 
plays and scenarios. Nobody insisted that a new writer should 
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get as much as an established one, but the essentials of all 
contracts, except the rate of remuneration, ought to be stand- 
ardized, so that no one who was not familiar with the ways of 
publishers could be bilked. 

“The committee thought that there was less to be done for 
writers of spoken plays than for their book- and scenario-writing 
brethren, for the royalties, including stock and motion-picture 
rights, are pretty-well fixt by custom. The committee em- 
phatically declared that there should be a fixt system of royalties 
for writers of movie scripts.” 


How the act strikes their contemporaries the League may learn 
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the present love-underwriters, American business enterprise may 
be put down as dead. It may be too soon to say, but in the 
light of all other industrial wars it looks as tho the advantage 
might lie very decidedly with the independents. For as soon 
as the monopolists begin to feel themselves secure in the market, 
they will either limit the product by shutting down factories— 
say, by laying Robert W. Chambers off for a year—or shave 
down on the quality of their output. In either case they will 
expose a flank. 

“If they shut down a love-factory and withdraw the Chambers 
heroines from the market, small independent plants will open 
up all over the country. We are an inventive nation. Some- 

where toiling in obscurity there 





may be, and probably is, aliterary 
prodigy with the idea of a girl’s 
picture-hat in his mind, or a 
swanlike neck, or a squarer kind 
of man’s jaw that will put the 
Chambers articles entirely out 
of competition. 

“Any attempt to cut down 
the quality will have the same 
effect. The public has been 
educated to the best in love 
and will be quick to detect any 
such trade-trick. There would 
be instant reaction against it 
which would turn wholly to the 
advantage of the independents. 
To be sure the monopolists 
might fight back; they might 
flood the market and cut prices, 
but in a war of that kind they 
are not equipped to hold out 
very long. Their overhead 
charges are heavy. They have 
yachts, country places, dogs to 
support, as may be seen from 
any of the pictures sent out by 
their publishers. We have seen 
pictures of popular authors play- 
ing golf, climbing mountains, 
and standing in a negligent at- 
titude before an expensive fire- 








New York 


ie Internativual Film Service, 
THE INNER STAGE 


The one in progress is from 


FOR THE 








SHAKESPEARIAN EPISODES. 
“Henry V.,”’ but the photograph was taken at rehearsal and some 
actors are not scen in costume, and others are apparently relaxing. 


place in riding-togs, dangling a 
crop. Those things do not in- 
dicate a high degree of pre- 
paredness. The independents, 
on the contrary, have no such 
load to carry. They are lean, 


of the 








from a perusal of afew leading newspapers. Some of the League 
members objected to the move, it is said, on the ground that 
authors would lose dignity, and that unions were for laboring- 
men. The Journal the this 


proposition: 


Providence views obverse of 


“Labor gains at least a theoretical prestige by this new 
absorption of art. But will there be any real gain to the Feder- 
ation of Labor in this unionization of unskilled labor? For there 
ean be no disputing the fact that authorship is unskilled labor. 
Seventy per cent. of the books that are published ought to con- 
vinee any one of that. Will not the skilled carpenters, brick- 
layers, and all the rest feel that the tone of their organization 
is somewhat lowered by this sweeping admission of all sorts of 
inexpert writers to full fraternal privileges? 

‘There seem to be several questions here that ought to be 
earefully weighed before the irrevocable step is taken. At 
Jeast one fly appears in this astonishing drop of literary-labor 
It is declared that the Authors’ Union will not be 
o go on sympathetic strikes. So there 
A six-months’ 
calculated to 


’ 


ointment. 
compelled or expected 
is no hope for those who are weary of reading. 
universal strike among the authors would be 
produce a sense of joyous relief in many quarters.’ 
The Kansas City Times sees the possibility of stimulated 
competition from the ‘‘outlaw novelists,’ the public having, it 
thinks, long wanted to see ‘‘the love-monopoly smashed’’: 


‘Let the publishers call for open bids on standard specifica- 
tions, and if somebody doesn’t take the contract away from 


necessarily so—lean and fit. 
They do not as a rule pay either 
butlers or alimony. They have no overhead expense, but type- 
writer-rental and smoking-tobacco.”’ 





DENAILING GERMAN STATUES—British critics in plenty 
rose up to ridicule the German practise of ‘‘nailing’”’ the statues 
of their war-heroes. Whether Germany ever was unanimous in 
admiration may never be known, but Professor Pazaurek, of 
Stuttgart, an authority on esthetics, has written an article for 
the Vossiche Zeitung (Berlin) on the ‘“‘nailing-nuisance.’”’ He 
brings forward a plan to do away with the monstrous statues 
‘‘when the people have grown sick of the tasteless thing dis- 
figuring their market-places or public gardens.’’ The professor, 
according to the New York Sun correspondent, asserts that when 
the great ‘‘ Iron Hindenburg ”’ has been covered with metal there 
will be thirty tons of nails stuck in it. 

‘He suggests that a collection might be made of all the nails 
‘so used so that a triumphal road could be paved from Antwerp 
to Bagdad. Half-way between these two cities, for instance at 
the Dardanelles, the colossal Hindenburg idol ‘might do duty as 
a light-house.’ He adds sarcastically that the light ‘would 
warn us not to come too near it.” When the nails have all been 
driven in, the professor suggests that they be extracted, a mark 
to be paid for each nail, which is then to be the property of the 
person who has extracted it. 

“ ‘He might wear it round his neck, on his watech-chain, or 
he might take it with him into his coffin,’ he says, adding that 
cheaper rates might be arranged for nails difficult to reach and 
for those whose extraction is complicated.” 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF MODERN 
GERMAN POETS 


NE FRENCH WRITER, Mr. Charles Simond, has 
gone back to the sweet reasonableness and calm critical 
judgment of ante-bellum days in dealing with a German 

literary theme; and a French periodical, La Revue (Paris), 
has welcomed his work to its pages. Mr. Simond finds that 
German poetic literature “is suffering at present, as might 
have been expected, from the recoil-shock of the thunder un- 
chained by the war.’’ The generation which at the beginning 
of the twentieth century was expressing itself ‘“‘with the most 
brilliant élan”’ is now repressed ‘‘in the discreet reserve ordained 
by homes of anguish and mourning.’”” A small number of 
unknowns, it is observed, venture to touch the strings of the 
lyre. The German lyric poets who voiced in Conrad’s Gesell- 
schaft the “aspirations of Germanic art and ideals’’ now “abstain 
from impassioning men’s souls by their own overbrimming 
fury.”” The bookshops, we are told by this French writer 
(without, however, a disclosure of the means of obtaining his 
information), ‘‘no longer know any Sturm und Drang other 
than the rush of armies upon Europe.”’ We read: 


**In 1911—searcely four years ago—there was still enthusiasm 
for the school of Detlev von Liliencron and his disciples, Carl 
Busse, Jacobowski, Hugo Salus; people were still interested in 
the revolution preached by Arno Holz and his disciple, César 
Flaischlen, in the mysticism of Mombert and Scheerbart, in the 
dilettantism of Scharf and of Avenarius, in Richard Dehmel’s 
songs of love and humanity. Now the cords are broken and 
no longer thrill to the fingers of the poets. . . . The great epoch 
of the past, smitten by the cult of form, has given way to the tragic 
preoccupations of reality. . German poetry traverses a 
period of pessimism and discouragement from which few escape. 
Hence the list is inevitably secant and barren of the vital interest 
attached to the great works from the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when the Anacreontism of Geibel flourished, to those 
of the new Empire, when all Young Germany repeated the Credo 
of the Hart brothers and of Wilhelm Arent.”’ 


After this general introduction, the critic proceeds to name 
a few poets who emerge from the general obscurity. The first of 
these is Otto Krille, who is of interest because he was a mere 
laborer, recalling certain well-known Irish and English writers 
of recent prominence. Krille writes of his own experiences and 
of his humble fellow laborers, making his literary début at the 
age of thirty-six. His poem ‘Die Stille Stunde” (“ The Quiet 
Hour”) was published in Berlin by Egon Fleischel, and exhibits 
his ignorance of things literary. This ignorance is proved, says 
Simond, by the verses called ‘‘A German Poet,” in which is 
affirmed ‘‘a proletarian idealism in complete contradiction to the 
real life of contemporaneous society—at Berlin above all.’’ The 
critic continues, somewhat cynically: 


‘‘The poor devils who die of hunger in a garret, deceived by 
their dreams of genius, @ la Gilbert and Chatterton, no longer 
offer themselves to the sentimental compassion . . . of the 
Prussian capital. Isolated cases may still be found in Paris, 
in Moscow, in Stockholm, but such a case is exceedingly ex- 
ceptional on the borders of the Spree. The German poets . 
know and practise the resources of publicity, and succeed in 
finding editors and friends to sing their praises in the press. 
Many give lectures into the bargain and skilfully recruit auditors 
for their verses. They even succeed in enrolling commanditaires 
or an impresario to defray the expenses of their American tours. 

“Krille has had this good fortune of being able to elevate 
himself above his milieu; he has been able to sustain himself 
in face of the implacable law of material necessities; he has 
reconquered his entire liberty of creation and independence to 
paint the picture of existence. He has been able to deliver 
himself to philosophic considerations which attest the calm of 
observations and reflections in the service of an intelligence 
nurtured on studies permitted only to those who are freed 
from ineluctable servitude. 

“Paul Zech, another proletarian poet, had the spark of genius 
wakened within his soul by contemplation of the lot of the 
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miners in the coal-region. The miseries of those condemned 
to these Gehennas of travail stimulated his imagination, and he 
has rendered them with remarkable realistic power. The 
majority of his poems are cast in the conventional mold of the 
sonnet, but he has beer influenced by Verhaeren. Like Krille, 
he is sincere. . . . Young, he regards the life of the laborer 
in all its bitterness, and senses all the sufferings of those who 
are chained to it. 

“With a poignant comprehension of the facts he paints the 
labors of the roustabouts on the canals and the miners in the 
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JOHN DREW AS SHAKESPEARE. 


He closes the mask with the lines: “ We are such stuff as dreams 
are made on, and our little life is rounded with a sleep.” 











galleries of the coal-mines. His style has nothing of the fictive, 
nothing recherché, but he possesses the art of placing before our 
eyes, in all their heart-breaking eloquence, scenes which could be 
reproduced only by the eye and the pencil of a master.”’ 

Another interesting newcomer is hailed as a disciple of Whit- 
man and of Dehmel. His book, ‘‘ Wir Sind” (‘‘ We Are ’’), was 
published in Leipzig by Kurt Wolff. It proclaims defiance 
to the social institutions of the day. He is an indignant apostle 
of the cause of the regeneration of the workingman. 

Mr. Simond devotes his closing paragraph to the work of 
women poets, mentioning first an anonymous volume called 
‘*A Woman’s Fate,”’ a poem in which there resounds “ the femi- 
nine sorrow of an unhappy wife sacrificing herself for her child, 
... giving the reader the most palpitating of human docu- 
ments.” He praises also ‘‘The Lute,”’ of Erika Rheinisch, and 
‘‘How Saint Christopher Carries the Infant Jesus,’’ but says the 
best-received collection of verses by a woman is that of Marthe 
Sorge, published at Jena by Diederichs, whose opening poem 
is ‘Via Vecchia,” a striking picture of the desolate solitude of 
the old Roman way. 
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HE BILLY SUNDAY CENTERS of activity seem to be 
reproduced on a wide seale in missionary lands, for the 
report is that churches there are actually ‘‘swamped 
with converts.” ‘“‘The war has had a sobering effect upon the 
world,”’ says Mr. Willard Price in The Review of Reviews (New 
York), ‘‘and there is a wholesale turning to 


THE WORLD TURNING TO CHRISTIANITY 





““*When I eat stewed cherries,’ he remarks, speaking of Sun- 
day’s methods, ‘I don’t have to eat the stones. I put them at 
the side of my plate and say nothing about them.’ 

The evangelistic movement in which Kimura and many 
other workers, both native and foreign, are taking part has not 
reached a conclusion, so that definite figures can not yet be 

given out. The results, however, can be 





Christianity that is bewildering and stagger- 
Three 
thousand converts a week are reported from 
An Oriental Billy Sunday leading 


ing the missionary forces abroad.” 


Korea. 
thousands of Japanese up the sawdust trail 
is a spectacle furnished for the first time in 
Then 


seven thousand of *‘the strongest leaders of 


history by the unemotional Japanese. 


China—scholars, officials, and gentry’’—have 


accepted Christianity. India presents a 
waiting-list of 150,000 ‘‘who have been re- 
fused baptism for the present because the 
missionaries have not schools and churches 
enough to accommodate them.” 

These are items of interest brought by 
missionaries from all parts of the world to 
the the Methodist 


Episcopal Church held during May at Sara- 


General Conference of 
toga. The conditions reported are said to 
apply not merely to this Church, but to all 
Mr. 


Price gives the gist of the reports presented 


denominations having work abroad. 


to the Conference: 


“There has been an average of one con- 
vert every hour in Korea since the mission- 
aries first went there, twenty-five years ago. 
That alone is striking. In these times, 
however, the average has mounted to eigh- 
teen converts per hour! In some places 


The Japanese 


try 








KIMURA SAN, 


evangelist, who 
had great success in his native coun- 
through Billy 


imagined from the fact that the Protestant 
missionaries in Japan have united in a call 
for 474 new missionaries to take care of the 
new business!”’ 


If we were not all looking in the direction 
of Europe, the eyes of the world would be 
turned toward China, are the words of Dr. 
S. Earl Taylor, secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 
place, and not the least impor- 
Mr. Price 


In this land great changes 
are taking 
is the 


continues: 


tant religious revolution. 


“Tt may well be called a revolution. It 
required over fifty years to win the first 
thousand converts in China. Recently a 
larger number than this were enrolled as 
inquirers during a single night in one city! 

‘*In a single province of China, Hinghwa, 
one hundred and eleven new churches have 
been organized during the last two years by 
one denomination alone. 

‘‘In Hinghwa city it is necessary to hold 
three meetings a day in a building which 
seats eight hundred people and to refuse 
any one the privilege of attending more 
than one of these meetings! 

“Tt would be difficult to imagine an Ameri- 
can church forced to make such a rule! 

‘*Perhaps the most striking achievement 
is that of Sherwood Eddy, who, shortly after 
the war began, spoke in twelve Chinese cities 
to 121,000 members of the educated class 


has 


Sunday methods. 








church services must be held in relays to 

accommodate the crowds. Even at the mid-week prayer-meeting, 
which in America brings out a puny thirty or forty people, it is 
not uncommon in Korea to have a thousand in attendance. 

“An evangelistic campaign is sweeping Japan, and all the 
Protestant forces in that country have united in order to take 
full advantage of their opportunity. One of the evangelists 
is especially picturesque. His name is Kimura. They bring 
great stories about him, stories which I can readily believe, for, 
during a recent visit to Japan, I heard Kimura preach to five 
thousand people in his great tent in Tokyo and saw nearly one 
hundred Japanese ‘hit the trail’ every night. In two weeks’ 
time he made thirteen hundred conversions. Cynical Japan is 
an extremely difficult mission-field, and such an achievement 
as this, tho common enough in other lands, is absolutely un- 
paralleled in the history of Christianity in Japan. 

“It was from Billy Sunday that ‘Halleluiah Kim,’ as Kimura 
is ealled, got his inspiration. Not that he is a mere imitator, for 
he had conducted many successful revivals before he began to 
study Billy Sunday. Recently, however, he spent ten months 
in America, studying the methods of the baseball evangelist. 

‘**During Sunday’s month at Denver, Kimura attended every 
service—morning, noon, and night. He did the same at Des 
Moines and Philadelphia, and lived for a time with the Sun- 
days. In April of last year he took the Sunday idea back with 
him to Japan. 

** All the business details of his campaign have been Sunday- 
ized and his delivery is dramatic and acrobatic. But he doesn’t 
quite go the Sunday limit. He uses the simplest language 
possible, but even the strictest missionaries confess that they 
have never heard him speak vulgarly. 





admitted to his meetings by ticket only! It 
was an effort to reach the leaders of China. The result was 
that seven thousand high officials, scholars, and ruling gentry 
men who hold the destiny of the nation in their hands—turned 
to Christianity and are now enrolled in Bible classes!’ The in- 
fluence of this upon the masses can not be calculated.” 


A swifter survey is made of other lands: 


‘During the past year in the Philippines five thousand mem- 
bers have been added by one denomination, and two missionaries 
report over a thousand converts each. The conversions during 
1915 outnumber those of any previous year. 

‘“““Never in the history of this continent,’ wrote Bishop 
Stuntz, referring to South America, ‘have so many converts 
been gathered into the churches as during the past few months.’ 

‘‘Churches are packed to the doors in Mexico. In previous 
times the sale of portions of the Bible has reached 22,000 copies 
as the maximum in a year. The sale last year totaled 63,000 
copies, and the missionaries state that tens of thousands more 
could have been sold if workers had been available. 

‘*But the most staggering success has been in India. 

**Not only are India’s mission schools and churches full. The 
stupendous fact is that there stands outside these institutions 
a waiting-list of more than 150,000 registered applicants for 
baptism who can not be received into the Christian Church be- 
cause there are not churches enough and ministers enough to give 
them Christian leadership, nor schools enough to educate them. 
It is considered worse than useless to receive into the Church 
thousands of illiterate, superstitious persons, knowing nothing 
hut the barest rudiments of Christianity, unless provision is made 
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for both their religious and secular education. The only result 
of such a policy would be to heathenize Christianity. 

“‘As fast as the missions can develop agencies for the training 
of the new converts, those who stand first in the waiting-list are 
baptized and received. 

“The trouble is that the waiting-list is developing more 
rapidly than the agencies. Whole villages and whole counties 
are turning en masse to Christianity. The mayors of two hun- 
dred villages recently voted in conference to use their influence 
to make the entire population of their villages Christian. The 
Christian community in India is increasing at the rate of five 
thousand new members every month, or sixty thousand per year. 

“Just as religious movements have proverbially thrived on 
persecution, so the fact that the bitterest persecution assails 
the new Indian Christians only seems¢to add impetus ‘to the 
movement. ; 

“The new emphasis on. religion in Europe is well known. 
Each potentate claims God on his side, troops pray before enter- 
ing battle, it is reported that hundreds of thousands of Testa- 
ments are being thumb-marked in the trenches, revivals are on 
in France and Bulgaria, liquor and luxury have been tabued, and 
the simple life, which is psychologically related to the religious 
life, has been made the rule. 

“It is difficult, if not impossible, to dictate the underlying cause 
of so subtle a thing as a world-wide spiritual renaissance. Per- 
haps the coming of the war and the revival at the same time 
is only a colossal coincidence. On the other hand, there is ground 
for the theory that the horrors and desolation of war have 
solemnized the world and have had the effect of driving the 
people back upon divine security. 

““At any rate the renaissance is on, and missionary Christen- 
dom is faced with the greatest opportunity in its history.” 





A UNIVERSITY FOR INDIA’S WOMEN 
LOSE UPON THE FOUNDATION of the Hindu Uni- 


versity of Benares comes the announcement that a 

university for India’s women is being established at 
Poona. The idea of starting this university originated with 
Professor D. K. Karvé, M.A., of Poona, a well-known educa- 
tionist and a courageous social reformer. For about two decades 
he has maintained a ‘‘Home for Hindu Widows’ 
city, where he has weleomed widows of all classes and ages, 
some with one or more children, and others infants themselves. 
They have been housed in decent surroundings, well clothed, 
and well fed. Academic education has been provided for them, 
and they have been given moral and religious instruction. All 


’ 


in his home 


The Literary Digest for June 10, 1916 








PROFESSOR D. K. KARVE, M.A., 


The educator of Poona, who is the leading spirit in the organiza- 
tion of a new university for the women of India. 











the inmates have been taught domestic science and some art 
or craft, such as sewing, embroidery, knitting, or weaving. The 
institution has steadily grown, and now the high school main- 

tained in connection with it is to be raised, 





almost immediately, to the status of a col- 
lege, and will form the nucleus of tho 
Indian Women’s University. Professor 
Karvé is traveling far and wide, collecting 
funds and gaining sympathizers and sup- 
porters. He has made it clear that the 
new university will not be subsidized nor 
controlled by the Government. Speaking 
recently at Combaconum, Madras Presi- 
dency, he said, according to a report in 
New India (Madras): 

“The promoters of the Indian Women’s 
University have no intention of applying 
to the Government for grant or recogni- 
tion, as it would only tie their hands and 
hamper their work by regulations regard- 
ing funds.” 


This decision is thought wise because 
the projected university will be funda- 
mentally different from institutions con- 
ducted by the British-Indian Government. 

















PUPILS OF THE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL OF POONA, 
Whose status will soon be raised to that of university students, after the organization now planned. 


For one thing, it will give education 
suited to the condition of Indian women, 
instead of following the present practise 
of making them read, in men’s classes, 
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curricula primarily intended for men. Secondly, it will 
not compel the pupil to obtain all higher education through the 
medium of English, as is the case in Government high schools 
and colleges, and will save a great deal of time and energy from 
being wasted by enabling her to acquire higher learning through 
her mother tongue, a practise followed in all civilized countries 
except in British India. To quote from another speech delivered 


by Professor Karvé, also reported in New India: 


“T have to observe that no education different from that 
given in high schools and colleges affiliated to the several uni- 
versities primarily intended for men is given to women. Those 
women who have the time, money, and inclination, and can 
afford to go high enough on this ladder, are weleome to follow 
these courses of study, and our society will be the better for 
them. But the number of such ladies will necessarily be very 
small. The one defect, however, of the present course of 
secondary education, that is perhaps the most disastrous in its 
effects, is that of the medium of instruction. It is, indeed, a 
very painful anomaly. It has been sapping the energies and 
undermining the intellectual caliber of our youths all these years. 
I wonder the educational experts with Government have not yet 
seriously noticed it. . The strain involved in receiving educa- 
tion through a foreign tongue that tells so severely upon the boys 
is bound to do greater harm to the girls. We can not afford to 
have the future motherhood of the land thus enfeebled....... 

‘*My idea of secondary and higher education for women . . . 
is based fundamentally upon the recognition of two principles: 
First, that the most natural, and therefore efficient, medium of 
instruction is the learner’s mother tongue. And, secondly, 
that women as a class have different functions to fulfil in the 
social economy from those of men. . . . We must recognize that 
both national economy and social economy require that women 
should oceupy a situation of their own distinct from that of 
men. That they are as integral a part of the social organism 
as men is beyond question, but that the office they have to fill 
is different, tho equal—perhaps greater—in importance, is 
equally true. If men and women, therefore, are fitted by edu- 
cation to bear their own respective shares in the preservation, 
development, and evolution toward perfection of the whole 
community, they must be brought up on two different lines. 
The differentiation in the educational courses must correspond 
in time and nature approximately to the differentiation in their 
conscious individuality.” 





university for women will put these prin- 
In working out the scheme for studies, 


Professor Karvé’s 
ciples into practise. 
he is deriving inspiration from the Japanese Women’s University, 
conducted at Tokyo by Prof. Jinzo Narusé along similar lines. 
The step that Professor Karvé has taken is a long educational 
stride. It shows that the people of India are not content to let 
the white men bear their burden. 





VERDUN’S UNDERGROUND CHAPEL—No sign, so far as 
reports tell, appears over the entrance to a certain mine-tunnel 
in the Verdun section of the French lines. But if one were 
there, it could not possibly be the famous Dantean motto, ‘All 
Hope Abandon, Ye Who Enter Here.’ In fact, the chapel ante- 
chamber described by Fred B. Pitney, of the New York Tribune, 
suggests quite the opposite: 


“Yesterday morning we went down to examine a mine. 
The French had dug a long gallery out from their front trenches 
and had mined the ground for 500 yards along their front, It 
was exactly like going through the tunnels, cross-cuts, and drifts 
in a gold-mine in the Rockies. But at the entrance to the 
main tunnel the regimental chaplain had persuaded the colonel 
to let a huge chamber be excavated thirty feet underground, 
and the chaplain had fitted it up as a chapel. 

‘‘There in that underground chapel in the front-line trenches, 
at 10 o’clock on Sunday morning, while cannon booming over- 
head in a terrific bombardment told of preparing for a Ger- 
man assault, we, with two hundred French soldiers, assisted at 
mass, the colonel taking part. We saw soldiers going to the 
altar and receiving communion, while two of their comrades sat 
in a little chamber, hollowed in one side of the chapel, with 
their fingers on electric buttons, ready to explode mines if the 


signal came that the attacking Germans had reached the 


mine-field.”’ 


the Literary Digest for June 10, 1916 





THE “CARDINAL MERCIER FUND” 


T GIVES US great pleasure to acknowledge again the 
noble generosity of Lirerary Digest readers to Belgium’s 
needy ones. Up to the date when this paper goes to press 

(May 31), there have been received from our patrons, for the 
“‘Cardinal Mercier Fund,” the sum of $5,125.39. We are not 
surprized by this liberal response to our appeal of May 20. It 
merely affords another evidence of the large-heartedness and 
warm humanity which characterize Tue Lirerary DiGest’s 
great, and intelligent constituency. They had only to be told 
of the special need of those Belgian babies and mothers, and of 
the heroic Cardinal Mercier’s efforts to meet that need, to 
insure prompt and munificent sympathy in practical form. 
We give: below the names of all whose contributions were re- 
ceived prior to and including May 31. Receipts later will be 
acknowledged in due course. 


$500.00 Each—The Literary Digest; Harry Cox. 

$350.00—Five Philadelphians. 

$150.00—H. EK. D. Jackson. 

$100.00 Each-—-“‘C. S. G.’*; Mrs, Elise A. Jones; “I. L. W."; Arthur Winslow: 
We Bs 


s : 
Mrs. Chas. Denison ; Seth Ely; F. S. S.; John T. Boyle; W. A. Clark 


Montgomery. 
Each eee gets J. W. Burckes; Mrs. A. G. 


$50.00 B. Wells; Mrs 
Chas. Dillinghar 


Thompson; C. 


$30.00—h. €. aabiek 
$25.00 Each—W. M. Castle; D. C. Horgan; J. A. McLannin; “M. J. B."; F. M 
Stillman; Anonymous; Jas. C, Chase; Mrs. A, W. Lorentz; Fred H. 


M. Smyth; Mrs. J. 

Forrester; Regan Bros. Co.; D. P. Kr: Benjamin Thompson. 
$20.00 Each—-A Friend; Mrs. Willard Pope. 
$15.00 Each—Mrs. J. W. F. Bennett; Eugene Delaney; J. C. 








$10.00 Each—Geo. S. Davol; Dr. T. A. Dickey; Alice G, Fisher; Thos. J. Maddock 
Dr. C. C, Moore; Jas. K. Romeyn; Mary Larmon Smith; Kk, A. Starbuck; Thos. A, Ayres; 
Henry C. Bowman: Laetitia Moore Conrad; Mary ©. Curran; Beatrice Dowd; C. L. 
Ebbeis; Wm. J. Evans . V. Gambier; Kate F. Gary; A. E. Goddard; ‘In Memory of 





Susan K. Johnson’ Sarah Frances Pellett; Mrs. Wm. Post; Wm. L. Prout; Mrs. 
; E. 








R. 8S. ry: E. Trowbridge J. Burke; Walter E. Hoyt; J. E. Hyde; Dr. Alex 
Marcy, Jr.; Mary H. Phillips; E. B. Squires; M. S. Van Wezel; Mr. & Mrs. Warren 
Burton; R. K. Demarest; R. S. Douthat; Vivia M. Ford; T. Lovel; D. Hadwen; H. G. 
Keplinger : B. A. Meyer; Margaret Moore, Supt.; O. P. Seward; C. F. Smith; A. B. C.; 
Mrs. W. M. Aikman; Bertha G. Ballard; Helen P. Delleker; James Downie; John s. 
Owen; Chas. J. Stevenot; KE. W. Whitaker; R. H, Youngman; Elizabeth C, Allen; 
J. L. Campbell; G. W. Crane; Geo. W. Goodwin; Dr. John McLee; Rey. ‘Geo. T. 
McLaughlin Jeanette F. Throckmorton ; Anonymous; Philip Anspacher; A. A. Burnand; 
George Ewing; Mrs. 1 Fowler; Friends of ‘“‘Anna Jeans Home’’; R. M. Hal- 
lowell ; . Loomis; L. Lyall; R. W. Millsaps; Mrs. Jane H. Robinson ; Marcy C. 
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CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 

Adams, Charles Francis. An Autobiography: 
1835-1915. With a Memorial Address, delivered 
November 17, 1915, by Henry Cabot Lodge. Frontis- 
piece Portrait. Large octavo, pp. Ix-224. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3 net. 

In the Memorial Address prefixt to 
this work, Senator Lodge makes the 
remark that to follow even in the most 
meager outline, or to endeavor to describe 
in the most superficial way, the characters 
and achievements of John Adams, of John 
Quincy .Adams, and of the two Charles 
Francis Adamses, would be ‘‘to review the 
civil and diplomatic history of the Thirteen 
Colonies and of the United States during 
more than a hundred years.”’ The eulogist 
adds his conviction that it would be diffi- 
cult to find in history ‘‘another case of 
four successive generations of intellectual 
distinction and the highest public service 
equal to that shown by the Adams family 
during the past century and a _ half.” 
“With no adventitious aids of titles or 
estates,” writes Senator Lodge, ‘‘the first 
two of the line by their own ability, their 
own energy and force rose to the height of 
public service and public distinction.” 
And .the Massachusetts statesman con- 
cludes his panegyrie by laying upon the 
tomb of his friend, the fourth of ‘this illus- 
trious American line,’ a wreath of im- 
mortal Roman verse: 

Justum ac tenacem propositi virum . . . 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 


Mente quatit solida, neque auster, 
Nec fulminantis magna manus Jovis. .. . 


Passing from the introduction to the 
autobiographical narrative, the reader sud- 
denly becomes conscious of one of those 
contrasts which give such zest to this class 
of writings. With Horace’s golden-toned 
eulogium lingering in mind, he turns the 
page and is amazed to find what thin par- 
titions divide history from comedy—the 
Lupereal from the Garter Inn. 

Shakespeare, - says Charles Francis 
Adams, opening his story in characteristic 
fashion, causes Falstaff to tell the Chief 
Justice “‘in a certain familiar interview” 
that he ‘‘was born about three of the clock 
in the afternoon, with a white head, and 
something a round belly.’”’ No character 
of that period, writes the autobiographer, 
“lives for us now quite so distinctly and 
in the flesh’? as does Shakespeare’s crea- 
tion. And to find another like him, he 
avers, we must skip one hundred and 
seventy-five years and we are then con- 
fronted with Michel de Montaigne 
Shakespeare’s favorite author, if tradition 
is to be trusted. ‘It so happens,”’ says 
Mr. Adams, “‘that owing to the fact of 
my father’s keeping a diary, I can keep the 
exact hour of my birth as definitely as did 
either Falstaff or Montaigne.” And he 
proceeds to set down minute incidents of 
his birth, his childhood, and youth. There 
is a striking echo of John Stuart Mill in 
these confidences. 

“In my boyhood,” he writes, “nothing 
whatever was done to amuse children. 
They might amuse themselves or go un- 
amused; that was their affair!’’ At thir- 
teen he was packed off by his father to the 
Boston Latin School—‘‘the Famous Bos- 
ton Latin School as it was then, and has 








' since been, called, a cold, dreary, granite 


edifice of the stone-mason style of archi- 
tecture in vogue about 1840." A certain 
Dr. Gould was the Squeers of this glorified 
Dotheboys Hall. ‘It (the school) may 
have worked well with my father under 
Dr. Gould,” writes its distinguished alum- 
nus, ‘“‘but it didn’t work well with his 
sons.”” He speaks fondly of its oblitera- 
tion. It was pulled down about thirty 
years ago and a street laid over it. In 
later years the author met an old friend, 
David P. Kimball, a classmate. ‘Well, 
David,” he said to him, “ ‘I hardly need 
ask you: I suppose your sons all went 
to the Latin School?’ He turned on 
me and vindictively snapt out: ‘Latin 
School! I wouldn’t send a dog to the 
Latin School!’ I certainly felt that way; 
but I never got on there and always gravi- 
tated to the foot of the class.”” Further 
details of the institution which for Mr. 
Adams was the vestibule to Harvard are 
given with admirable candor: 


“Tts methods were bad, its standards 
low, its rooms unspeakably gloomy. It 
was a dull, traditional, lifeless day- 
academy, in which a conventional, com- 
monplace, platoon-front, educational drill 
was carried on, . . . a mechanical, classical 
grind-mill. I left it sixty years ago, and I 
think of the period I spent there as the 
most depressing and the most thoroughly 
worse than profitless of my life. I have 
not a good word to say of it; and, like John 
Randolph and the sheep, I would go a long 
distance out of my way to give it a kick.” 


Of the author’s career at Harvard there 
is a fascinating account, and of course some 
caustic criticism. He kept a diary of all 
those years, dating from the Latin-School 
days to his twenty-fifth year, when he 
entered the Army. Thirty years after, he 
tells us, he read over the old diary and then 
flung it into the fire. His comment upon 
the naive record is characteristic: 


‘“‘T had indulged in the pleasing delusion 
that it was in me to be something rather 
noticeable. I have never thought so 
since. It wasn’t that the thing was 
bad or that my record was discreditable; 
it was worse! It was silly. That it was 
crude goes without saying. That I didn’t 
mind. But I did blush over its ineptitude, 
its conceit, its weakness, and its cant. I 
now humbly thank fortune that I have 
almost got through life without making a 
conspicuous ass of myself.” 


A man so unsparing of himself is not 
likely to be squeamish in appraising others. 
Mr. Adams’s book is a veritable store- 
house of intimate knowledge, of anecdotes, 
of striking incidents relating to his great 
eontemporaries—Lincoln, Sumner, Seward, 
Douglas. 

“Old Abe,” he writes, “‘was a revelation. 
Thus he was—tall, shambling, plain, and 
good-natured. He seemed shy to a degree, 
and very awkward in manner, as if he felt 
out of place and had a realizing sense that 
properly the positions ought to be re- 
versed.” Mr. Adams was introduced to 
the President by Seward. The only re- 
mark Lincoln made to the young man 
was: “A son of Charles Francis Adams? 
I am glad to see you, sir!” 
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could judge from a passing glance at a 
moment when the man was obviously 
embarrassed, I should say that his eye 
never belonged to a man great in action; 
it is neither the quick, sharp eye of a man 
of sudden and penetrating nature, nor the 
slow, firm eye of one of decided will; but 
it is a mild, dreamy, meditative eye which 
one would searcely expect to see in a 
successful chief magistrate in those days 
of the Republic. Mais nous verrons.’ 


Seward himself is thus described: “‘Small, 
rusty in aspect, drest in a coat and trousers 
made apparently twenty years ago and by 
a bad tailor at that, lolling against the 
partition as he talked with my father or 
those about him, who would have put his 
hand upon that man—small and _insig- 
nificant—as the first statesman in the 
country?” Here is a description of a cam- 
paigning-tour in 61 in which Mr. Adams 
took part: 


‘Governor Seward went from Chicago 
to Cleveland by night and I had my first 
experience of a sleeping-car, . . . a singu- 
larly crude, tentative affair, constructed 
on the pattern of the canal-boat cabin. . . . 
We wriggled into the recesses respectively 
assigned us, and actually fell asleep, tho 
fully drest. When we got to Toledo, I 
was suddenly waked up by a sound of loud 
cheering, and looked for a midnight recep- 
tion, for the country was then throbbing 
with excitement. Instead of a reception 
[ heard some one rush into the car, and 
inquire in a loud voice, ‘Where’s Seward?’ 
The’ Governor’s berth was pointed out, 
the inquirer stating that he was Mr. 
Douglas, and he at once rushed up to it, 
thrust the curtains aside, and exclaimed: 
‘Come, Governor, they want to see you; 
come out and speak to the boys!’ To this 
Seward replied in a drowsy voice: ‘How 
are you, Judge? No, I can’t go out; I’m 
sleepy.’ ‘Well, what of that?’ said Douglas; 
‘they get me out when I’m sleepy.’ Seward, 
however, simply said he shouldn’t go out; 
to which Douglas replied, ‘Well, if you 
don’t want to, you sha’n’t,’ and withdrew. 
All this time it never entered my head that 
the intruder was ‘the little Giant,’ of 
Illinois, then and in that way conducting 
his Presidential campaign. He had a 
bottle of whisky with him, and as he 
left the car he stopt to take a drink; and, 
next morning, I was told he was plainly 
drunk. He had been having a Democratic 
meeting at Toledo, and the cheering was 
incident thereto. I asked Seward about it. 
He simply said that it was Douglas’s idea 
of political courtesy. But he didn’t mean 
to let Douglas exhibit him to his followers 
just to make a little political capital for 
himself. So far as Douglas himself was 
concerned, Seward told me they had always 
been on the most friendly terms. I re- 
marked.that Douglas’s conduct on the floor 
of the Senate did not alw ays square with 
that fact. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘but Douglas 
always did what you refer to for political 
effect. Personally we have always been 
on the most friendly terms.’ So on this 
occasion, Douglas, a Presidential candidate, 
had, more than half drunk, rushed into 
that ear at midnight, whis':y-bottle in 
hand, to drag Seward, the Premier to be, 
out of his sleeping-berth, to show him in a 
railroad-station to his (Douglas’s) political 
heelers!”’ 


Finally, it will interest the reader to see 
what were the cone ‘lusions of a man who 
for years was chairman of the Board of 
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Built on the Principles 
that govern Modern Business 


HE Tunkhannock Viaduct, half a mile long 

and 240 feet high, is the biggest feature of a 
new $12,000,000 ‘‘cut-off*’ which lowers the 
time on the Lackawanna Railroad from New 
York to Buffalo by twenty minutes. 

This huge bridge, built at an enormous cost, 
is simply a short cut—a monumental example of 
modern business-like methods of doing things— 
finding the most direct route whatever the cost. 

The Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute is a carefully 
planned and practically executed short cut to busi- 
ness knowledge—a business training that otherwise 
would take years of long and bitter experience 
to acquire. A thousand men’s experience, put 
into your hands for your own use in business, is 
the best and most direct short cut to success. 
‘This is what the Modern Business Course and 
Service gives you. 

Through this course, the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute is training over 35,000 men in America 
today to gain greater success in business. 

It teaches the broad fundamentals of business, 
and the application of these principles to the 
individual case. 

The Kind of Men Enrolled 

The following are only a few among the 35,000 
subscribers to the Modern Business Course and 
Service: Alfred I. DuPont, executive head of 
the DuPont Powder Companies, capitalized at 
$120,000,000; Melville W. Mix, President of 
the Dodge Mfg. Co., a $1,500,000 corporation ; 
Geo. M. Verity, President of the American 
Rolling Mills, 4 $5,000,000 corporation; William 
H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest 
watch company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, 
General Sales Manager of the Ford Motor Car 
Co.—and scores of other equally prominent 
men. 

Advisory Council 

Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
‘This advisory council includes Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank; Judge 
F. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; 
John Hays Hammond, the famous engineer; 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce, and Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 

A careful reading of this 128-page book, 
**Forging Ahead in Business,*’ copy of which 
we will send you free, will repay you many 
times over. If you feel uncertain of yourself— 
if you long for bigger responsibilities, power, 
influence, money—you can get out of this Course 
and Service a hundredfold what you put into it. 


ALEXANDER” HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
342 Astor Place, New York City 


y Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” FREE 
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and for six years was president of the 
Union Pacific, as to character and personal 
eharm in men who achieve only business 
success: 


**As I approach the end, I am more than 
a little puzzled to account for the instances 
I-have seen of business success—money- 
getting. It comes from a rather low in- 
stinct. Certainly, so far as my observ: ation 
goes, it is rarely met with in combination 
with the finer or more interesting traits 
of character. I have known, and known 
tolerably well, a good many ‘successful’ 
men—‘ big’ financially—men famous dur- 
ing the last half-century; and a less inter- 
esting crowd I do not care to encounter. 
Not one that I have ever known would I 
eare to meet again, either in this world or 
the next; nor is one of them associated in 
my mind with the idea of humor, thought, 
or refinement. A set of mere money- 
getters and traders, they were essentially 
unattractive and uninteresting.” 


FOUR BOOKS ON GERMANY 


Francke, Kuno. The German Spirit. 12mo, 
pp. viii-132. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1 net. 

Millioud, Maurice. The Ruling Caste 
Frenzied Trade in Germany. 12mo, pp. 158. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 

Fife, Robert Hendon, Jr. The German Empire 
Between Two Wars. Pp. xiv-310. New York: 
Maemillan Company. $1.5 

Hugens, Roland. ~ Misjudged. An 
Appeal to International Good-Will in the Interest 
of a Lasting Peace. Pp. 111. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. $1 net. 

Professor Francke, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, here brings together three addresses 
delivered in the spring of 1914 (therefore 
before the war), in the spring of 1915 
(after nine months of war), and in Febru- 
ary of this year. The first, under the 
caption of ‘‘German Literature and the 
American Spirit,’’ contrasts the American 
with the German spirit. German writings 
present the characteristics of deliberation, 
reverence for authority, feeling for aris- 
tocracy, mysticism, and self-surrender, as 
opposed to American impetuosity, in- 
dividual initiative, feeling for democracy, 
concreteness, and self-control. Americans 
therefore, the implication is, should drink 
more deeply of the German living waters in 
literature, especially of its (eternal) Jn- 
nerlichkeit. In the second chapter, ‘‘The 
True Germany,” the thesis that ‘‘the 
Germany of the first few months of the 
war is not the real Germany,” is em- 
phatically negatived. National assertive- 
ness, the sense of duty (to the State), 
efficiency, ‘“‘salvation through striving”’ 
(the superman motif), conception of music 
and nature as sacred—these are the 
qualities of the German people, and they 
are displayed in the war. How could sucha 
people appear as an enemy of mankind? 
Still, Dr. Francke thinks that ‘Germany 
during the last generation overreached her- 
self.” The third paper deals with ‘‘Ger- 
many’s Contribution to Civilization,” 
ending in a panegyric of Germany’s 
achievements during the war. However, 
Dr. Francke is not an annexationist. 

Professor Millioud, of the University of 
Lausanne, furnishes an antidote to Francke. 
“How often,” he asks, ‘‘have we not 
seen the Army, the professors, the people, 
leap up with enthusiasm when the Em- 
peror has—shaken the mailed fist?’ He 
tells of the naive delight of German tourists 
in Switzerland over the beauties of the 
country “‘so soon to be ours!”’ (Is not this 
quite German?). In the first essay on the 
“Ideology of Caste”’ as represented by the 
ruling class, he remarks that ‘“‘these Pan- 
Germans”’ always fetch up at “an ardent 
desire of conquest.’’ Conquest, however, 
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does not always mean armed conflict. Dr. 
Millioud’s principal contention is that the 
war was forced because economic failure 
on a colossal scale was inevitable, and the 
only way out was war (and a huge in- 
demnity). German resources were failing 
because Germany had sold below cost to 
foreign nations in order to gain the market, 
and would be compelled to continue that 
course in order to hold it. But that meant 
ruin. Conquest by trade was about to 
fail; there was left only conquest by war. 

New England professors are doing some 
remarkable literary work in these days. 
Professor Fife’s book is an example. He 
treats first Germany’s foreign relations, 
1871-1914; then internal politics, leading 
up to present-day Deulschland, describing 
government as applied to country, city, 
education, religion, and the press, with 
clear information upon the working and 
effects of party polities. The discussion 
is that of an impartial historian, with a 
deal more of sympathy for Germany in its 
central and hemmed-in position than is 
usual. He pays measured tribute to the 
traits of discipline and romanticism found 
in the German character. And just as 
impassively he notes the characteristic 
failure of German administration to make 
headway in winning the Poles from racial 
solidarity. 

The four main chapters of Mr. Hugens’s 
volume are reprinted from The Open Cowrt, 
and an additional chapter, “The Myth of 
a Demon Enemy,” is from the New York 
Times. Three other chapters are in the 
form of open letters to France, Germany, 
and England, the three nations involved 
in the war which are regarded by the 
author as ‘“‘chiefly representative of West- 
ern civilization.” Mr. Hugens deplores 
the fact that there has grown up a legend 
“carefully fostered by England” to the 
effect that the Teuton is brutal, savage, 
and ruthless. This has gained wide-spread 
credence in the United States. The men 
in the spiked helmets have been cruelly 
maligned. They are gentle—dovelike, in 
fact—and not a militarist nation at all. 
It is the French and English who are the 
real ‘‘Huns.”” The author writes with 
fervor: 

“From Senegambia, Morocco, the Su- 
dan, Afghanistan, every wild land of 
robber clans, come fighting men to slay 
the compatriots of Kant, Hegel, Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine, Beethoven, Wagner, Mo- 
zart, Diirer, Helmholtz, Hertz, Haeckel, 
and a million others, perhaps obscurer, no 
less noble, men of the fatherland of music, 
of philosophy, of science, and of medicine, 
the land where education is a reality and 
not a farce, the land of Luther and Melanch- 
thon, the land whose life- blood washed 
out the ecclesiastical tyranny of the 
Dark Ages.” 


The four books might well be read 
together; they furnish well-turned exposi- 
tions from various sides of reasons, in 
German character, for the present struggle. 
Few books now deal with the character or 
purpose of Great Britain, France, Russia, 
or Italy. But many are aiming to help us 
to understand Germany. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Vesper Talks to Girls. Pp. 


Knott, Laura A. 
Houghton Mifflin Com- 


189. Boston and New York: 
pany. 1916. $1.50. 

The author of these uplifting talks is the 
principal of an academy for girls, near 
Boston. These are heart-to-heart talks 
she has had with students on Sunday 
afternoons. A scholar herself, she quotes 
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often and fluently from great men and 
great books, but, in the main, the book is 
just a collection of helpful thoughts and 
good advice for daily use, with comments 
on the ordinary faults and mistakes of 
young people and good suggestions for 
daily improvement, helpfulness, and self- 
control. Some of her subjects are: 

New Starts in Life, School Friendships, 
The Art of Living with Others, The 
Rhythm of Life, School-Spirit, Making the 
Best of Things, Conflicting Loyalties, The 
Value of Discipline, The Progress of 
Woman, Sources of Happiness, and After 
Graduation. 

The subjects in themselves indicate 
easily the character of these little sermons. 
Miss Knott has dealt with girls so much 
that; she knows just how to present her 
subject acceptably. Any one might read 
and profit by what she says in regard to 
living with others. She characterizes 
“unnecessary criticism of others, fretful- 
ness, quick temper, self-will, intolerance, 
and discourtesy as some of the ‘little foxes 
that spoil the vines.’” 

Ferguson, Charles. The Great News. Pp. 278. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Ferguson is the author of “‘The 
Religion of Democracy” and “The Uni- 
versity Militant ’’—books of timely import 
bearing on economic subjects. The mate- 
rial for his new book was prepared during 
the year preceding the war, when he was 
commissioned by President Wilson to visit 
ten European capitals to investigate for 
the Department of Commerce the relations 
of ‘‘Big Business” to the Governments of 
the world. On his return from this mission 
he was further commissioned by the Presi- 
dent to Visit various representative busi- 
ness communities in the United States 
with the object of finding some system 
of commerce and business operated on 
the best scientific lines. The general im- 
pression made upon Mr. Ferguson’s mind 
by his unique and interesting experience 
was “a sense of the moral absurdity of 
the American business system in its am- 
biguous relation to the public power.” His 
investigations have convinced him that 
the political and economic conditions which 
are seen to have resulted so disastrously 
for Europe are coming to an end. And he 
draws the conclusion that the business 
system of the United States ‘‘must choose 
between regeneration from within and mili- 
taristic discipline from without.” How 
this regeneration is to be brought about 
forms the burden of Mr. Ferguson’s book. 
His line of argument follows the “ad- 
vanced”’ theories which are now in fashion. 
It is indicated in a quoted utterance by 
Henry M. Alden, which the author gives 
approvingly. Mr. Alden, in his recent 
book, ‘‘The New Literature,” declared 
that within a brief period—that is to say, 
since the sixth decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—there has taken place “a revolution 
in human thought and feeling, a changed 
attitude toward life and the world.” He 
says that while the political historian 
dates modern history from the rise of the 
middle classes in the fifteenth century, the 
historian of the human mind must date 
what is really modern from about 1860 
—‘when the human reason and imagina- 
tion, following the course long before taken 
by science, broke with all forms of scholas- 
ticism, of traditional authority. . . . The 
whole psychical atmosphere was cleared 
of abstractions that) had inhabited and 
dominated it for centuries—the Powers of 
the Air.” 
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Just the food for hot weather 


Strengthening and appetizing, not too heavy, 
easy to digest, easy to prepare, requiring little effort 
and little heat. You could not find a food more 
suitable and satisfying for this time of year than 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It combines the nourishing elements. of good 
meat with the wholesome tonic qualities of choice 
vegetables. 


We make the stock strong and full-bodied—using 
selected beef for this purpose. And the thirteen differ- 
ent vegetables we use are picked from the best varieties 
that grow. 


We cook each of these in the exact time and way 
best suited to its character, and to bring out its qualities 
most palatably. Each has a part in completing this per- 
fectly balanced combination. 


To make vegetable soup at home is an extravagant use 
of time and labor when you can buy 
Campbell’s—to say nothing of your ex- 
pense for materials and fuel. 


Why not have the benefit of this de- 
licious and satisfying soup, already made 
and cooked—with no needless work for 
you, no waste, nor delay? 


Why not enjoy it today? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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Comfort 
In Your Kitchen 


A hot kitchen on a hot summer day 
is hot! 


There's simply no getting away from 
it unless there's an electric fan handy to 
waft cool breezes throughout the room. 


The really efficient kitchen of today is 
fan-equipped. Women no longer have to 
tolerate the double heat of stove and sun. 


They keep cool the Robbins & Myers 


way. 


And comfort is matched by economy. 
A Robbins & Myers Fan gives a health- 
ful breeze at a cost of only a few cents a 
day—the small sizes operate for less than 
half the cost of an ordinary electric light. 


So, look for the Robbins & Myers Flag 
on the guard of the fan you buy. It guar- 
antees quality of workmanship and reli- 
able service. It stands for twenty years’ 
successful experience in electric fan 
making. 


Robbins & Myers Fans come in all 
sizes and designs—ceiling, desk, bracket, 
oscillating, exhaust — for direct or alter- 
nating current. 


You can get a Robbins & Myers Fan 
for a few dollars. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 
NewYork Philadelphia Boston Rochester Cleveland 
Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Electric Fans and Small Motors 


Robbins & Myers 
Fans 



































Keeler, Harriet L. Our Early Wild Flowers. 
A Study of the Herbaceous Plants Blooming in Early 
Spring in the Northern States. With Illustrations by 
Mary Keffer and Eloise P. Luquer. 16mo, pp. xxviii- 
252. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 net. 

The flower-books, those harbingers of 
spring “that come before the swallow 
dares,” are making their annual appear- 
ance. Miss Keeler’s book, one of the 
first of these, is a comprehensive and 
authoritative study of the wild flowers of 
the Northern States. The author is well 
known and admired in the world of flower- 
lovers, and her former books, ‘*Our North- 
ern Shrubs,’ ‘Our Garden Flowers,” and 
‘Our Native Trees,’ have gained for her 
golden opinions from all sorts of people. 
Miss Keeler has described about 130 
species of wild flowers, and her descrip- 
tions in clear, precise language are accom- 
panied by a great number of illustrations, 
some in color and half-tone and many of 
unusual beauty. The author in_ her 
preface expresses the hope that her book 
will commend itself to the many teachers 
‘“‘who are expected to name at sight every 
spring blossom brought to them by child- 
ish hands,” to amateur botanists who like 
to check their lists of the flora of their 
home region, and to “all lovers of the 
springtime who also love the native wild 
flowers of our woods and fields.”’ 


Farrar, Geraldine. The Story of an American 
Singer. With 42 illustrations. Pp. 116. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 

Whether or not Miss Farrar be the ‘‘ best- 
known woman in America,” there are 
certainly few who are not familiar with 
her achievements, in New York at least, 
and perhaps with some of the waves of 
personal publicity that have rolled over 
the head of this famous daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sydney D. Farrar, of Melrose, 
Massachusetts. These sketches of the 
main facts in her musical life were written 
for a popular magazine and are here 
printed in one volume, in which she pays 
a generous tribute to all who have helped 
her train her ‘‘God-sent gift of song.” 
They satisfy quite completely the curiosity 
which is felt in regard to the lives of 
celebrities. The book is gracefully written 
and dedicated to her mother, who has been 
her inspiration, her help, and her constant 
friend and adviser. Miss Farrar, now 
Mrs. Lou-Tellegen, is as frank in describing 
her temper and her peculiarities as her 
wonderful attainments. The most in- 
structive part of her book deals with her 
different foreign experiences, and especially 
her German triumphs, in which, as in this 
country, her youth and girlish figure 
played an important rdéle, especially in her 
dramatic attainments. 


Bell, Archie. The Spell of Egypt. Illustrated. 
Cloth, pp. xiii-364. Boston: The Page Company. 
$2.50 net. 

To every traveler each land has its own 
peculiar enchantment and casts it upon 
all seeing mortals who come within its 
intimate borders. The charm of Spain 
and the charm of Switzerland may have 
at times aspects in common, yet each 
weaves its own magic web about the so- 
journer’s affections. To convey the sensa- 
tions of this mystic spell has been the 
object of the ‘‘Spell’’ Series, of which the 
volume under review is the fourteenth. 
Of the countries that have so far been 
described the word ‘“‘spell’’ seems most 
fittingly applied to the influence of Egypt— 
at once awesome and enticing. There 
Orient and Occident mingle in high light, 
half light, and shadow. Strange color and 
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stranger sound flow unceasingly through 
the streets of its metropolis. There, too, 
mingle, not only East and West, but the 
ancient and the up-to-date. Above ‘the 
great Assuan Dam lie the temples of 
Philz partly submerged beneath the 
heaped-up waters. Yet no tide of moder- 
nity seems able to rob the massive dignity 
of ancient Egypt of its spell. With re- 
served inscrutability the great Sphinx 
half smiling looks—as it has looked for 
scores of centuries—upon a steady stream 
of men of Kansas and Cathay and on 
them casts its weird enchantment. Mr. 
Bell has admirably succeeded in the 
difficult task of conveying no small part of 
that experience to the reader. He has 
been wise in not making it too serious, for 
even Egypt, tho never playful, has its 
humor, and the lighter tones are true to the 
fact. Furthermore, there are no undigested 
chunks of guide-book here—a most dis- 
appointing feature of many travel-books. 
Where historical or statistical information 
is given, it is given not for the sake of 
information, but for the sake of an im- 
pression—for the sake of the permanent 
value of the thing itself. Mr. Bell is the 
kind of a person one would like to travel 
with. The publishers’ share in the book 
would have been more satisfactory had 
the covers been more carefully executed 
and had several photographs of poor 
quality or artificial pose been omitted. It 
is a pity, as most of the illustrations are 
excellent. 

Patrick, G. T. W. (Ph.D.). The Psychology of 
Relaxation. 8vo, pp. x-280. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 

He seems.to hazard question of his sanity 
who recommends to the public a work with 
this title, the chapter-headings of which 
are the Psychology of Play, of Laughter, 
of Profanity, of Alcohol, and of War 
(with an ‘Introduction’ and a ‘Con- 
clusion”). Yet the reviewer can not help 
wishing that this volume could be placed 
in every household in the United States, 
to be read and studied till its lesson were 
learned. 

The introduction notes and approves the 
increasing provision for recreation for old 
and young in these later years. Alongside 
of this tendency is put the scientifically 
ascertained fact of ‘‘diseases of degener- 
ation” producing ‘‘a marked decline in the 
power of American workers to withstand 
the strain of modern life.’”’ These “dis- 
eases of old age” are prevalent among 
clerks, officials, ete., of ‘“‘banks and 
commercial houses, averaging about thirty 
years of age.”’ 

The author proceeds to study the sub- 
jects of the various chapters psychologically 
and phylogenetically, and discovers in 
the history of the race the mental reasons 
for the craving for and use of play, laughter, 
and the rest. The various theories of the 
causes of these activities are reviewed, and 
the author’s own—as stated above—is 
formulated, with reference to the authori- 
ties who agree with or differ from him. 

“What we need,” the author concludes, 
“are relaxation and conservation—conser- 
vation of vitality, of physiological strength 
and vigor, of the old and basic powers of 
the race, of those non-masculine traits 
which are typical of the past, present, and 
future of mankind.” And relaxation is a 
means of conservation. 

We fear this excellent volume will not 
have the wide reading it deserves. It 
contains after each chapter an interesting 
list of works pertinent to the subject. 




















Alba Lighting Equipment — Narragansett Electric Lighting Co., Providence, R. 1, 


Is Your Light Earning 
or Costing? 


Is your business light earnzng or costing you money? 

“ Costing”, if employees strain their eyes and make 
needless mistakes. 

“ Costing”, if customers go away without buying. 

Good light does more than cut current bills—it | 
earns money by making employees more efficient so 
that they do more and better work. Customers buy 
more and buy better. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 
| Earns Money 


Alba white glass transforms eye-piercing tungsten rays 
into correct illumination that is scientifically distributed or 
concentrated. Alba is unique. 

In factories, Alba aids employees to do more work. 

In stores, it shows the merchandise well—more sales. 

In offices, it is kind to the eyes—more and better work. 











Information for Business Men 

Nearly every good dealer has Alba. Ask us for any of the free 
books below, containing the facts about Good Light. Then get the 
Alba Lighting Equipment you need from yeur dealer. Use the 
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“Not so much 
snap and drive as at | 
11 o’clock—What’s the matter, Seymour?” 


Nothing so very strange about this, after all. 





Bad air tires more people than hard work. The morning’s work 
begins with a snap and zest. But three o’clock finds eyes dull and 
hands tired and faltering because ‘‘natural’’ means of ventilation— 
open windows, doors, chimneys, flues, etc.—fall far short of sup- 
plying the requisite amount of pure, fresh air free from draughts. 
Production sags—and yet the president asks, ‘‘ What's the matter??? 


A positive mechanical system of fan heating and ventilating like the 





Ventilating, Heating and 
Air-Conditioning Systems 
is a dividend payer in mills, factories, stores, manufacturing and 


commercial offices. It energizes workers. Makes them glad to 
work quicker — and to keep right on working all day long. It 
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removes bad air or supplies warm or cool 
fresh air to every part of a building at any 
or all times. The Sturtevant System is the 
fan or blower system of heating, cooling 
and ventilating in its perfect form. {It is 
found in America’s best known universities, 
hospitals, theatres, schools, churches, audi- 
torium halls, etc. 


Send for this most readable and helpful free Sturtevant Ready-to-Run 
booklet — Portable Ventilating Set 


“Getting Dividends Out of the Air” 


If interested write for these Sturtevant Bulletins. They represent expert kr.owledge gained 
from more than 50 years’ experience in designing, building and installing every conceivable type of 
air moving apparatus and allied products. No. 214. Turbo-Undergrate Blowers; No. 195, General 
Catalog; No. 213, Power Apparatus; No. 175, High Pressure Blowers; No. 208, Electric Propeller Fans; 
No. 185, Planing Mill Fans; No. 180, Multivane Fans; No. 150, Fuel Economizers; No. 205 and 206, 
Generating Sets; No 217, Electric Motors; No. 218, Steam Engines; No. 225, Air Washers; No. 210, 
Steam Turbines; No. 202 and 220, Drying Apparatus; No. 219, Heat Blowers; No. 221, Electric Fans; 
No. R.R., Portable Ventilating Sets. 


We make very satisfactory arrangements with retail dealers 
for handling our small fans 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Dept. 86, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


And All Principal Cities 
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Cadman, S. Parkes. The Three Religious 
Leaders of Oxford and Their Movements: John 
Wyclif, John Wesley, John Henry Newman. 8vo, 
Pp. a New York: The Macmillan Company, 


The pastor of the Central Congregational 
Chureh, Brooklyn, in a somewhat impos- 
ing volume has linked together the Univer- 
sity of Oxford and six centuries of time by 
a study of the university’s three greatest 
men. The book is a revision (and probably 
an expansion) of lectures before the Brook- 
lyn Institute. It contains a preface, a 
prolog, and three ‘‘ Books,” with four chap- 
ters each on the first two names, three on 
Newman, an “‘Epilog and Bibliography” 
after each biography, and an_ index. 
The biographies proper are preceded by 
attempts to give the background of each 
life in the Church, the State, and in philos- 
ophy and theology. The accounts of the 
lives of the three men are sympathetic and 
yet unbiased. Wesley’s unfortunate or ill- 
judged course in Georgia, for instance, is 
frankly discust. And Newman, tho in 
most respects the antipodes of his biog- 
rapher, is most favorably judged. 

When one has said this, however, he has 
said the best he can for the volume. The 
accounts of the conditions out of which 
each of the characters grows are jungles of 
facts and names. Knowledge is here in 
abundance, but not reduced to such order 
as to be readily grasped or related to the 
main themes. Unless the reader charts 
his way as he goes, he hardly knows after 
an hour of study whence he has come or 
whither he is tending. And when he finds 
a “fatal fluency”’ of language that so often 
yields platitudinous results, he is apt to 
grow tired and lay the book aside. Con- 
densation and omission of the irrelevant 
or unrelated would have done much to 
improve the volume. 


Sheldon, Charles M. Of One Blood. Pp. 339. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Sheldon is a good preacher and has 
the courage of his convictions. He believes 
firmly in universal brotherhood, and that 
‘“‘race-prejudice is largely the result of the 
persistent ignorance of centuries, adds to 
the burden of civilization, and has, in every 
century, provoked hatred and war.” The 
story attempts to picture the heroic, 
beautiful, and best in different races. 
It opens with a college oratorical contest, 
in which a colored student wins the first 
prize, a Jew the second, and a mountain 
lad the third, but the awards do not meet 
with unanimous approval and pande- 
monium breaks loose. Then follow injus- 
tice, recrimination, and rash accusations, 
but out of the turmoil grows a college 
society of ‘“‘Brotherhood”’ in which four- 
teen nationalities are personally repre- 
sented. The whole story is readable and 
enjoyable in spots, but it is too forced 
and preachy without spontaneity. Dr. 
Sheldon has certain points he wishes to 
make, and his attempts to illustrate and 
amplify those points are too apparent, 
making the results labored and unreal, and 
yet he manages to voice many weighty 
arguments against race-prejudice and in 
favor of brotherly toleration. The one 
love-story incorporated into the uplift- 
element is incredibly instantaneous, as is 
also the efficacy of prayer in the tragic 
and dramatic episodes of the plot, but it 
is all a part of Mr. Sheldon’s scheme for 
preaching on the text of ‘‘Brotherhood,” 
and contains some good thoughts and 
helpful suggestions. 
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Hornibrook, Isabel. Girls of the Morning- 
Glory Camp-Fire. Lllustrated. Pp. 351. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. $1.20. 


This is a book for ‘growing girls,” 
bringing out all the most attractive and 
favorable points in favor of the organiza- 
tion called ‘‘Camp-Fire Girls,”’ and, in a 
practical way, making a plea for sensible, 
helpful knowledge among young people of 
hoth sexes. It is a book full of out-door 
life, portraying the camp-life of a group of 
young girls of various characters and 
financial position who rented a bungalow 
on the coast of New England and proceeded 
to make a practical test of the camp-idea. 
The daily life of fun and duty shows how 
the ‘‘camp-fire’’ principles equip both girls 
and boys to cope with the common dangers 
of every-day existence, or even unexpected 
emergencies. In the course of the story we 
find the girls stopping runaway horses, 
resuscitating drowned persons, avoiding 
quicksand perils, and remembering the 
correct thing to do when storms overtake 
them in an open boat. The different 
situations are woven into the story, so that 
they are interesting as well as edifying. 
The enthusiastic manner in which it is all 
told makes the incidents just so much more 
interesting and thrilling. The book is 
entertaining as well as helpful. 


Makrievitch, Vladimir de Bogory. When I Was 
a Boy in Russia. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, pp. 173. 


Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 75 cents 
net. 


This is a sixth volume in a delightful 
series of stories of child-life in other lands, 
written by those who have actually lived 
that life. The author, a noted political 
exile from Russia, has described in these 
pages his own boyhood and young man- 
hood in the years before 1880, and thus 
provides a fascinating account of the 
patriarchal life on a nobleman’s estate 
before the freeing of the serfs and of the 
days of early revolutionary movements up 
to the time of the organization of the 
‘“‘Terrorists.”” His own part in the student- 
movements in behalf of the serfs and as a 
political exile in Siberia is vividly told. 
The littke book should help to make 
alive to many an interested boy or girl, 
—and, for that matter, a “grown-up,” 
too—the youthful life of Old Russia. 


Martin, Mr. and Mrs. John. Feminism. 
Pp. 359. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


‘‘Feminism’’ is a movement changing 
from year to year, not a code finally 
formulated, so claims Mr. John Martin. 
In this book, we have the subject analyzed 
and considered first by him, then by his 
wife, thus giving the reader the benefit of 
both the masculine and feminine point of 
view. Mr. Martin considers that feminism 
is diametrically opposed to humanism. He 
justifies his position by careful and scien- 
tific study, giving statistics, speaking 
frankly of woman’s limitations and her 
economic value. No one could speak of 
woman with more respect and apprecia- 
tion than Mr. Martin, but he shows up 
the fallacies and follies of the ultrafemi- 
nists and has much to offer that would 
enlighten the impulsive sentimentalist. 
Mrs. Martin’s conclusions are, mainly, 
the same as her husband’s, but she reaches 
them in a lighter vein, tho they are no less 
seriously meant. Both make a strong plea 
for sanity and deliberation, and are worth 
careful consideration. 
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WNERS of Maxwell Motor 
Cars feel'a certain comfort in 


the realization that the car they 
bought last year is almost identically 
the same as the car they can buy now 
—that the car they bought yesterday 
is essentially the same as the car they 
may buy a year hence. 


The Maxwell policy—of concen- 
trating every effort and resource on 
the development and refinement of 
a single motor car —insures not only 
a greater value per dollar of your 
investment, but it also protects you 
against the abnormal depreciation 
caused by the introduction of new or 


superficially more attractive models. 


The prices, including Full Equipment, are: 
Touring Car, $655. Roadster, $635. 
One Chassis, three other Body Styles. 


Tlaxwell 


Motor Company ’ Detroit. Miclt, 
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or weaken under the strain of 
wearing low shoes this summer, if 
you are not careful in selecting your 
footwear. 


Coward 
Shoe 


G. U. S. PAT. OFF." 


arch may possibly break 





strengthens rao arches and gives a firm; 
buoyant step. Coward summer oxfords are 
delightfully cool and snug fitting. 

Send for Catalog and select your style. 
Satisfaction assured. 

For Men, Women and Children. 


Sold Nowhere Else 
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To Ruhleben and Back. Pp. 


Pyke, Geoffrey. 
Houghton Mifflin 


246. Boston and New York: 
Company. 

This is an account of a young journalist 
who penetrated the German country, two 
months after the war broke out, as cor- 
respondent for a London daily paper. It 
records his daily life and experiences, 
first as an unsuspected traveler, then his 
arrest and life in three different prisons, and 
finally his assignment to Ruhleben, the 
detention-camp for civilians, not far from 
Berlin. By far the most thrilling part of 
the tale is that of his escape with Edward 
Falk and his return to safety. Had Mr. 
Pyke waited until the close of the war 
before writing his experiences, censorship 
would have been less rigid and he could 
have written more frankly and perhaps told 
some startling truths of his experiences 
in Germany. As it is, it makes certain 
definite impressions on the reader, through 
the intensity of the account of the mental 
effect produced on a man by isolation, 
darkness, and lack of human companion- 
ship and sympathy. The reason for the 
expedition in the first place does not seem 
quite strong enough to warrant the risks 
involved, nor does the whole experience 
seem of enough importance to call for so 
detailed an account. 

John T. Abraham Lincoln, The 


Illustrated. Cloth, pp. xi-260. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Richards, 
Lawyer-Statesman. 
Boston and New York: 
$2.50 net. 

A new book about Lincoln that really 
contributes to our knowledge and under- 
standing of the man is a rare find nowa- 
days. Mr. Richards, an eminent lawyer 
of Chicago, has written such a book by 
confining his theme to three questions 
which have been much diseust in recent 
years: What the true estimate of 
Lincoln’s place among the lawyers of his 
day—in the second rank, the third rank, 
or the first rank? What were his views 
upon universal suffrage and Reconstruc- 
tion? What was his attitude toward 
the judiciary? These questions have a 
practical bearing to-day because Americans 
are fond of quoting their great President, 
and some misconceptions of his opinions 
on woman suffrage and the independence of 
the courts are already prevalent. It is 
important that he be quoted correctly. To 
this discussion Mr. Richards brings not 
only his ability as a lawyer, but the 
fruits of a long and painstaking study of 
documentary evidence and contemporary 


is 


opinion. The three questions are, how- 
ever, not treated separately, but in three 
chapters dealing with the successive 
periods of Lincoln’s public life, with a 


fourth on his attitude to the judiciary. 
To these are added a chapter on his oratory 
and a list of eases in which he appeared in 
the Illinois Supreme Court, with notations 


concerning the results of the cases and 
their citations by other courts since. In 


reading one can feel that one is in touch 
with an authority, sympathetic, accurate, 
and judicial. Lovers of Lincoln and of the 
law will desire to possess this book. 

Hastings, James. Assisted by John A. Selbie 
and Louis H. Gray. Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. Volume VIII, Life and Death—Mulla. 
Pp. xx-910. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
cloth, $7; half morocco, $9. 

So far as the alphabet of encyclopedias 
indicates, the present volume carries the 
work to which it belongs slightly beyond 
the half-way mark. Unless the succeeding 
volumes show either severe editing or a 
curtailment of topics, the total number of 
volumes should be about fourteen. 





This volume is a decided improvement 
over the preceding in several respects. 
The editing has been much better done, 
and there is a marked abstention, com- 
paratively, from invasion of the economic 
as distinguished from the ethical and 
religious field. The inclusion of articles of 
this kind is one of the blemishes of prior 
issues. There is also an increase in the 
number of articles of moderate length. 
The longest discussion is that on Magie, 
77 pages, 15 subdivisions, by 15 authors, 
Other composite and lengthy articles are 
Missions (51, 4, 6), Marriage (50, 11, 12), 
Life and Death (44, 13, 12), Literature 
(32, 12, 12), and Love (82, 12,11). The 
notable articles of single authorship are 
Malay Peninsula (24 pages), Lycanthropy 
(14), Mandeans (12), Methodism (12), 
Ministry (13), Miracles (14). Among the 
topics which might advantageously have 
been more fully treated are Mediation, 
Metamorphosis, Monotheism, and Mother 
of the Gods. The first two of these are of 
so great importance in comparative re- 
ligion that many more pages might have 
been granted and the subjects still have 
called for enlargement. As to the second, 
some help is given by the article on Lycan- 
thropy. But Mediation is an ethnic 
principle so far-reaching that we regret 
its limited space, especially in view of its 
importance in Christian theology. 

We notice an occasional symptom of 
timidity. Surely something more decided 
is called for in respect to demon-possession 
in China than the mild statement con- 
cerning Dr. Nevius’s alleged instances: 
“Tt is doubtful whether the cases are not 
explainable on other grounds.”’ They cer- 
tainly are so explainable. 

On the whole, the work grows more 
valuable as it proceeds. We trust that 
somewhere (under ‘‘ Primitive Religion”’ ?) 
the great lack of the earlier volumes (e.g., 
the grossly inadequate discussion of Ani- 
mism) will be supplied. So the importance 
of religious cults in Asia Minor (under 
*Phrygia’’ ?) may yet be brought out. 





Ungrateful.—Invatin>—‘ Doctor, don’t 
you think a change to a warmer climate 
would do me good? ” 
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WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Literary Digest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are, being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

Funk & WaGNaLis ComPANy, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue 
New York City. 
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Forest Lawn Road, Florence, Neb., showing condition of 
road before the use of “ Tarvia-X ”’. 





HAT wears out a macadam road ? 

Not so much the weight of the traf- 
fic or the friction of the wheels carrying 
that weight, as the pry and dig of the 
motive force. . 


When the horse is the motive, it is the 
pry and dig of his iron shoes, rather than 
the wheels that disintegrate the macadam. 


When the gasoline engine is the motive, 
it is the prying leverage of the driving 
wheels that disintegrates the macadam. 


The heavier the weight, the harder the 
pry and dig. 


The greater the traffic of the heavy cars, 
the more incessant is the pry and dig. 


So the endless procession of automobiles 
2 and horses means constant disintegration 
= of macadam roads, and the taxpayer's 
hand must go into his pocket to pay for it. 


The way to correct this is to build and 
treat your roads with Tarvia. Its use slightly 
3 increases the first cost but it adds so 
= much to the life of the highway and re- 
= duces maintenance expense so materially 
that its use is a great economy. 


3 About Tarvia 


Tarvia is a coal tar preparation, shipped 
in barrels or in tank cars. 


It is made in three grades, to be used 
= according to road conditions: viz. 


2 “Tarvia-X”, “Tarvia-A”, “Tarvia-B”. 


New York 
Detroit 


Chicago 
Birmingham 


Vancouver 





The 


Philadelphia 

Kansas City 
Tue Parerson MANuractrurinG Company, Limited: 
St. John, N. B 





The chief use of Tarvia is for construct- 
ing and treating macadam roads,—to 
make them durable, smooth, resilient, 
dustless, mudless, waterproof. 


It is also used on concrete roads, on 
brick pavements and evenon good gravel 
roads—to smooth out irregularities, to 
arrest disintegration and for repairs. 


**Tarvia-X’’ 


“Tarvia-X” is always to be used when 
you are building a new macadam road, 
both as a binder and surface coating. 
The old way in building macadam was 
to use water as a binder. 


But a water-bound macadam wears out 
quickly under modern traffic that loosens 
the surface, grinds it into clouds of dust, 
makes heavy mud and leaves the road 


full of holes. 


Results and Cost of 
**Tarvia-X’’ 


With “Tarvia-X” in place of water, you 
have a road smooth enough to dance on 

resilient enough for rubber tires to grip 
on without skidding, or for horses to trot 
on without slipping, without dust in dry 
weather—without slime in wet weather. 
You have a road that /asts. 


The first cost of makinga tarvia-macadam 
costs but little more than the old-fash- 
ioned macadam, but the saving in main- 
tenance more than pays this difference. 
So Tarvia costs you practically nothing! 
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Forest Lawn Road, Florence, Neb., showing transformation of 
road surface after the use of ‘‘ Tarvia-X"’, penetration method. 





4 Company 


Tarvia Saves the Taxpayer’s Money! 


**Tarvia-A’’ 


“Tarvia-A” is, practically, a thin “Tarvia- 
X", used for recoating the surface of a 
macadam road already built. It is applied 
hot and adds greatly to the life of the 
road. It keeps the road dustless, smooth 
and inviting to traffic, but its use is con- 
fined to certain kinds of traffic to be 
economical. 


**Tarvia-B’’ 


“Tarvia-B” is a much more widely used 
preservative. It is applied cold. It is thin 
enough to sink quickly into the road, yet 
strong enough to bind the surface par- 
ticles together into a dustless, durable 
surface. “Tarvia-B” offers the lowest 
cost of road maintenance yet invented. 


Tarvia roads invariably reduce taxes for 
road building and maintenance. They 
give a maximum of road efficiency for a 
minimum of cost. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers 
as well as road. authorities, The Barrett 
Company has organized a Special Service 
Department, which keeps up to the minute 
on all road problems. If you will write to 
the nearest office regarding road condi- 
tions or problems in your vicinity, the 
matter will have the prompt attention of 
experienced engineers. This service is 
free for the asking. 


If you want better roads and lower taxes, this 
Department can greatly assist you. 


Illustrated booklet describing the various Tarvia treatments free on request. 
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| CURRENT POETRY 

¥ . 

Po many a generation, it may be 
q supposed, Belgium’s resistance of the 


invading Germans will continue to inspire 
the poets. Some of the best poems which 
the war has produced have been written 
in praise of Belgium—Mr. Gilbert K. 
Chesterton’s ‘‘Wife of Flanders,’ for 
example, and Mr. William Watson’s stir- 
ring celebration of Liége. In Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson’s ‘Poems of War 
and Peace’’ (The Bokbs-Merrill Co.) one 
of the most striking of them has Belgium 
for its theme. Byron himself would not 
disdain the authorship of lines at once so 
polished and so forceful, so graceful and 


so passionate. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF BYRON 
“The Niobe of Nations.’’—Childe Harold 


By RoBEertT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


I 


Thou more than poet, Freedom's laureate, 
Byron! Altho some tyrant hand should blot 
All pages that to her are consecrate 
By loyal bards—thus doomed to be forgot 
Who should despair if thine were quenchéd 
not? 
Oh, for thy voice when the world’s heart is wrung 
At Honor made a barrack-jest and plot! 
To what invective hadst thou given tongue! 
Mourner of Rome, what dirge for Belgium hadst 
thou sung! 


II 


What of her children ravaged from her heart 
Those cities proud of lore and fair of mien: 
Liége, that cradled Charlemagne; that mart 
Of many seas, rich Antwerp; old Malines; 
And royal Brussels seated like a queen; 
Bruges the melodious, and flowery Ghent, 
And wise Louvain? . . . Oh, Byron, hadst 
thou seen 
The tears and terror, who could be content 
By lesser song than thine that grief and blame be 
blent? 
III 
Revered is Valor—ay, but Honor more. 
A score of centuries doth History save 
Cvresar’s “ brave Belgians’’: for how many a score 
Shall live the word these to the Teuton gave 


Th Cl W f When they must choose dishonor or the grave! 
e ean ay @) They knew before they took Despair to wife 











Cleaning | age a and not his master makes him 
Cleaning your car is no longer | 1a, uame fo thee. eo: Singer of Great Strife, 
so dirty a job that it must be 
done at the public garage. Zit 
is a clean cleanser that even your From the same volume we take this 
wife can use without fear of pleasant lyric. It would make an excellent 
harming her daintiest frock. song, and we venture to predict that it is 
It's clean because the hose method destined soon to receive a musical setting. 





has given way to spraying the car with 
4 SONG OF PARTING 


, 4 Z 4 By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 
DR ¥ WASH Go not so soon, dear days 


Of sunlight and of haze, 


Zit is a liquid which hates dust and dirt. Spray it on with the Westfield Junior When o’er the spirit flows 
The soft gray sea’s repose, 


Sprayer, rub down with cheesecloth, and in a few minutes your car fairly glows with 
pride. Then note how clean your hands and clothes are. And memories of distress 
Zit is absolutely harmless to even the finest finish. Yield to the apndide stoped 
. : ‘ Nights of the waning moon, 
- If you like quick, efficient ways of doing things, you'll like Zit. If your dealer Go not so soon! 
doesn’t sell it, send us his name and $1.25 and we will send a can and sprayer by parcel 
post. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


; WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY, Westfield, Mass. 








Go not so swift, fair time 

Of friendship, like a rime 
That holds in harmony 
What was and what shall be. 
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Thou that hast brought the zest 
Of animated rest, 

Prolong thy perfect gift, 

y be Go not so swift! 


the 
the Go not so fast, sweet hour 


spire Of farewell to the flower. 5 

hich The mystery of eve | FFANY & 0) 
: Within our reverie weave. ° 
itten Whisper that all we see 

kK. Is naught to what shall be, 


for That Life, that Love shall last! 


stir- pi scics | PEARLS 

bert Sens is 4 wuliiniek Ritts hale, Chih 20 | PEARLS FOR NECKLACES. PEARL NECKLACES 

War reader will soon forget. We take it from JEWELRY 

ke The Bellman. Those who are acquainted DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES IN NECKLACES 

rium with the mysteries of the feminine mind | COLLARS, PENDANTS, BROOCHES, BRACELETS, BAR PINS 
not will know whether or not it is good | RINGS;AND HAIR ORNAMENTS 

© so psychology; at any rate, it is good poetry. WATCHES’ | 


and 
; GOLD AND PLATINUM WATCHES, PLAIN AND JEWELED WATCH 


BRACELETS, ENAMELED WATCHES WITH DIAMOND ORNAMENTS 
SILVER AN ' 
And if you came?—Oh, I would smile R Al D GOLD 


And sit quite still to hide FOR TABLE SERVICE AND DECORATION. LIBRARY, SMOKERS 
My throat that something clutched the while, AND TOILET ARTICLES, VANITY GASES, MESH BAGS AND PURSES 


My heart that struck my side. NOVE LTIES 


And you would hear my slow words fall ENAMELED BOXES, VASES, TRAYS, CLOCKS AND DESK SETS 
(Men do not know!) and say, 


AND IF YOU CAME— 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


i «men dius tema tele wen eer an a” AGATE, ONYX, JADE, LAPIS, IVORY, SHELL AND LEATHER ARTICLES 
pare And rise and go away. CHINA AND GLASS 
rl And I would watch, as quietly FINE DINNER SETS IN EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS. ROCK CRYSTAL 
chéd Your footsteps crossed the sill, ETCHED, CUT, ENGRAVED:AND GILDED GLASS 
The whole world dying out from me... 

rung ind tok ae, es a. CLOCKS AND BRONZES 
! : : HALL, LIBRARY AND TRAVELING CLOCKS, BRONZES AND 
adst One of the noblest pieces of genuinely MARBLES.. TIFFANY FAVRILE LAMPS AND SHADES 

Irish poetry that has come to our attention 

for many a year appeared recently in the INVITATIONS, ANNOU sara DS AND NOTE PAPER 
in Toronto Globe. There is high imagination eseeneates ' ae 
n: in it, the phrasing is magnificent, and no PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


one can doubt the author’s passionate 


sincerity. The Globe is to be congratulated FIFTH AVENUE & 37m STREET 


on printing this poem, of which any 
magazine might well be proud. NEW YORK 


» be TO WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
By James B. DOLLARD 
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What is my prayer for thee this Easter Day, 
Great bard of Erin’s past, who dwell’st alone 


With the dim shadows of a vanished time ; > 
sore With Ossian and pale Niam and wise Fin ie here a is(oashacs y 4 Russia Before and After the War 









ave Among the brooding and lamenting hills? 96 Scientists, Preachers, Philosc An astonishing description of the developments the war has caused 
»phers, have answered this question ¥ »| F 
we! I pray for thee the love of Jesus Christ, vena Happens ‘iter Decdh 1, A tucinating eta between | ssplaining pon fount and future. Propusely lusirated, “cloth 
el: gnostic an lever. LS 
The comforts of His faith. May Mary spread FUNK & WAGNALLS GOMPANY, new vou | COMbANT nee foe, 2 FUNK & WAGNAL 





him The mantle of her night-black holy hair 
Over thy wearied eyes, and win thee ‘jack 


‘ife, From endless wandering (like the wandering = G Le y-@~J > 
ife! moon) sexs 
With Goll and Caoilte, and the Finian bands : .S TO PPE rR 


Across wide barren plains and foam-white seas. 
his 
And may the Judge say to thee at the last— 
“Thou canst not enter here unheralded: 

is Go back and bring the friends thou lovest most.” 


nt 


ny. 
: And lo, again comes Yeats to heaven’s gate 


And all. the Finians with him cheering wild 
And stirring all its courts with brazen sounds 





Of the Dord Fiann. -.And their spears and shields ° 4 a SME : ee 5 
Are cast, loud clashing, on the golden floor . —— 
Till heaven is cluttered with their warlike gear! Glaring, Blinding Lights “ ee : The Driver Bend for Ties. 
. . . . : . Have No Terror for with a STAUDE 
Then Michael waves his flaming sword on high Have you ever driven towardsastrong lightinarainstorm plated adjustable fixture for clamping to your 
i j Js we as and noted how every drop on the windshield acted as a windshield 
And all his warrior angels welcome shout. strong, magnifying lens that multiplied the intensity of the Count yourself fortunate if you have had no 
light to a point where you could see nothing ahead, even if accidents from glaring lights, and don't sub- 
” a dimmer is used ? ject yourself to them further. 
The tereentenary continues to bring out Do you know that the Staude actually modifies this light Ask your accessory dealer. He will get one 
” so that you can see clearly and drive with perfect safety for you if he does not as yet carry the Staude 
; ; racne | and comfort? in stock, or we will send one direct for 
new poetical tributes to Shakespeare. In The Staude is an amber colored glass lens with nickel $2.50 postpaid . 
the Springfield Daily News we find a | K. G. STAUDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


z r | 2676 University Avenue St. Paul, Minnesota 
sonnet which gives Shakespeare no new 


praise, but restates the old praise most 
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O.K.’d 
Roadster; $595 by the Nation 


Model 75 fob. Teledo Exacting, appreciative, practical, 
hard-headed America—has, as one 
unit, O. K.’d the small, light, eco- 

2 nomical, $615 Overland. 

They like its style; its 
ing lines; that smart, indi 
of exclusiveness. 

They like its power and pep. It 
shoots up a hill like a streak of 
greased lightning. It gives, but sel- 
dom gets, the dust. 

Put five in (there’s lots of room), 
give her a little gas and away she 
flies—free from vibration, rattle, 
stress or strain. 

What do you suppose appeals to 
the more elderly people? Just the 
solid comfort. This car, unlike most 
of the smaller and popular: priced 
makes, has none of that stiffness or 

' rigidness about it. Deep, soft, divan 

upholstery and shock-absorbing 
cantilever springs take all the stiff- 
ness out and put all the comfort in. 

Large tires (4-inch) also add ma- 
terially to the nding qualities of the 
car. Also, and just as important, 
they help keep upkeep at a minimum. 

Another thing to remember. This 
car comes complete. No expensive 
starter or speedometer or anything 
extra to buy. 

It’s the little conveniences that 
seem to have the broadest appeal. 
The electric control buttons on the 
steering column, convenient foot 
pedals and shifting levers bring 
everything within everyone’s reach 
—even the price. 

It is but $615—complete. 


The 
Willys-Overland 
Company 
Toledo, Ohio 






“Made in U.S. A.” 
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ALMOST any camera will make a 
photograph if the place, the hour of 
day and light are right, but a real 
pictureis seldom found where ideal 
conditions exist, and here is where 
an Ansco Speed«x cones into play. 


It has reserve speed and lens 
power—yours to use when required, 
and you require them almost con- 
stantly—for action pictures, for 
p&tures in wooded places, under 
por hes, or to make short exposures 
‘vs—always with perfect 

whether its anastigmat 
lens is wide open or its high speed 
is shut off to make time exposures 
indoors and out. 


Ansco a gd 
He. es 


Ro. 3A. 335 9) i. = 


Pes 6.3, Ansa or ian dex 
Shutter, maximum speed , 
1/300 second. 


Catalog and specimen picture 
on Cyko Paper free from your 
dealer or us, on request. Ansco 
Cameras come in 58 styles, $2 to 
$55. 




















COMMON BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, INSECTS 


Two Handy Manuals giving in their Natural Colors, with their 
Common and Scientific names, all the Common Butterflies, 
Moths and Insects of Europe and America. Prepared expressly 
under the supervision of William Bentenmuller of the Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. Invaluable to parents and 
teachers. 

Common American and European Butterflies and Moths 25 cents 

Common American and European insects, . . . 25cents 

Postpaid 27c cach 


FUNK & WACNALLS CO.,ENew York 

















Grammar Facts for the Home and Office 


Practical information, filed away in a new, handy little volume for the man or woman 
at a desk who sometimes feels uncertain in the intricacies of English grammar. A simple, 
complete, dependable standard by which to test any doubtful word or phrase, in a letter, 
advertisement, report, or other composition. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


A book of practical help for the man who puts English to practical use. Not 
a list of hampering rules and foggy reasonings, but facts and illustrations that 
clear up the annoying puzzles of grammar, whenever they appear. Furnished 
with an index system that locates in a second every point—even the minor 
details—about which any question could be raised. This is a new and remarkably 
comprehensive, common-sense guide for every office, home and school where 
grammatical accuracy in speech and writing is desired. 

282 pages, handsomely bound. Price, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FIEM 


exquisitely. It is seldom that a newspaper 
prints so finely wrought a poem as this. 
The rime-scheme of the octave is open 
to criticism, but the lines are melodious, 
and the way in which the poet brings his 
thought to a climax in the sestet is reeom- 
mended to the attention of all aspiring 
sonneteers. 


SHAKESPEARE 


By SigmMuND B. TOKOPH 


A thousand poets sing to sunsets rare 
That tinge the western gateways of the skies. 
A thousand voices ring to golden hair 
And wondrous beauty in a woman's eyes. 
A thousand sing of woodland’s luxurious charm, 
Her emerald hues, her organ-piping tunes; 
And still more thousands praise the storm’s alarm, 
And thousands sing to flower-crested Junes. 


Yet few great hands have thrummed the harp’s fine 
strings 
To chant the mellow depths of human cries: 
And few have touched the very heart of things 
That mirror back the themes men idolize. 
Ah! he has set the prisoned soul so free 
That it has stood revealed to you and me! 


We find in the London Month this beau- 
tiful sonnet on a painting. The octave 
suggests, in its colorful realism, the work 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, but the sestet 
has a note of sincerity seldom found in the 
work of the Preraffaelite Brotherhood. 


ON THE MADONNA OF THE 
GRAND DUKE 


By ELEANOR DOWNING 


An oval face full of sweet graciousness, 

A white drawn veil across the placid brows, 

A robe heart’s red, and green of summer boughs 
The veil that folds her in. One shadowed tress 
Against her throat, and eyes of tenderness, 

Full of deep, dreamful boding that foreknows 

Yet is at peace within Love's cloister-close, 
Knowing divine the hands that cling and press. 


Her frail, fair lips in sweet resignments set, 

Obedient she waits the Sacrifice, 

Patient to pain, yet knows it is not yet; 

But the Child-God with His wide-watchful eyes 
Yearns to the future for His own love's sake, 
Tho His own heart and her dear heart shall 

break. 


There is no poet to take Madison 
Cawein’s place as an interpreter of the 
mezdows and forests of our country. 
This characteristically accurate and mov- 
the June 


ing description appears in 


Scribner’ s. 
THE SOUND OF RAIN 
By Mapison CAWEIN 


Upon the heath the winds are laid; and starkly 

their gaunt heads stiffly 
massing, 

Unmoving, stone-like, save when some one passing 

Stirs with his cloak their stalks that rustle darkly. 


And Heaven and Earth are grayly one another’s; 
Mist-bound in one; the twain no more divided; 
As when two friends having, in grief, confided, 
Each one forgets his sorrow in the other’s. 


Now to and fro the thistle’s plumes are driven; 
And with the rush of rain the hush is riven— 
Like a loud answer to a look replying. 


One hears the wild rain whirling, and the thistle, 
Wind-whipt and torn, thin in the tempest whistle, 
And grief unutterable fills the breast with sighing 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





LIFE ON THE FLEET’S FRINGES 


BOARD the blockaders that guard 
£“) the coast-line of England and wage 
silent warfare on suspected commerce, life 
sometimes assumes a most adventurous 
The old destroyers, ancient 
torpedo-boats, and gray-painted passenger- 


complexion. 


and freight-steamers that ply ceaselessly 
up and down and across the sea-lanes, 
doing their trick at marine sentry-go, 
quite frequently have a story to tell when 
they come drifting into port. 
frequently the commanders of the prize- 
crews, under whose guidance doubtful 
merchantmen are steered into the nearest 


Even more 


British port, are able to .weave thrilling 
narratives into their official reports, and the 
fact that the majority of these commanders 
are mere lads, midshipmen of sixteen or 
eighteen years, does not detract from 
their stories. By the special courtesy of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
the London Bureau of the Brooklyn Eagle 
presents two stories of this sort, handed in 
officially by two youths hardly out of their 
teens, whose duty it was to bring two large 
merchantmen, their officers and crews, 
intact into port. “I have the honor,” 
says the first of these, ‘‘to make the fol- 
lowing report regarding my voyage in the 
Norwegian brigantine Haugar, bound from 
Ieeland to Haugesund with a cargo of her- 
rings.’ He continues, his official terseness 
and brevity amusingly strained in spots 
by the irresistible desire to make a good 
story out of it: 


On September 16 I went on board the 
Haugar in charge of the armed guard, 
in latitude —— north, longitude west, 
with instructions from you to proceed to 
Lerwick, and I set a course accordingly. 
On September 18 the Faroe Islands were 
sighted at daybreak, and as the wind, 
which had hauled from northeast to south- 
east, had risen to a gale, I agreed with the 
master to heave the ship to. The pump 
had to be worked continually, as with the 
heavy laboring of the ship, which was over 
fifty years old and leaked badly, the water 
in her inereased rapidly. 

While her crew manned the pump, the 
armed guard and myself trimmed the sails 
as necessary. On September 19 the gale 
continued, heavy seas being shipped. 
The topmast backstay carried away and 
the preventer was rigged. On September 
21, at 9 a.m., we again sighted the Faroe 
Islands, the ship heading for Dimon Fiord, 
and the wind being south - southeast 
(moderate). Not anticipating a change 
before we could tack clear of the Faroe 
Islands, which it was essential we should 
weather, the master of the Haugar and | 
decided to go through the fiord, and thus 
save considerable time. At 1 p.m. we were 
due north of Sydero Island, when we were 
becalmed and drifted out to sea again. 
About 7 p.m. a good breeze sprang up 
from the southeast and we again attempted 
to go through the fiord. 

But when we were only half a mile 
from the high land the wind dropt and the 











Judge the ROYAL as You Do An 
Employee — Compare the Work 


OU buy a typewriter for the same reason 
you employ an individual—you are buy- 
ing work. 


Compare the work. Before you decide that 
you are satisfied with any typewriter service 
know the ROYAL. 


Your stenographer can do better work and 
more work with less effort on the ROYAL. 
And without an extra attachmer®-the ROYAL 
writes letters, types cards: bills and— 
charges. 


“Lost alignment” is what kills the ordinary 
typewriter. The ROYAL will hold its align- 
ment for years, and then, if necessary, the simple 
bearings may be renewed instantly. That is one 
of the reasons why the ROYAL ends the two 
evils of excessive repairs and “‘trading-out.’’ 


Get the facts. Write or telephone any ROYAL 
branch or agency for a demonstration. 


Write for ‘‘Facts About the Trade-Out.” Every 
typewriter owner or user will be interested in this 
booklet. We will mail it at once if you will write for it. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
608 Royal Typewriter Building 364 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


}| “‘Compare the Work’’ \ 
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The Standa rd, give that it warms the heart and stirs the imagination." — 
Chicago, Ill. 


“ron woh CO)NVERSATION 


are perplexed over 
this necessary but What To Say and How To Say It 
difficult aspect of 


social life, will find 


suggestions somebody talk when you want to, but a fair and even deal, : 
: P _ heart and mind alert, and a companion for whose opinions ascertain why talk 
in this book.’’— 


A new and widely commended book 


By MARY GREER CONKLIN 
‘*Books like this perfectly delightful one, simply thrill one 
not breathless chatter or the martyrdom of enduring having 
you really care. This eminently intelligent book has so 
much that is good sense, and so much valuable advice to 


Elizabeth Daingerfield, in the Herald, Lexington, Ky. 
12mo, cloth, 75c net; by mail 82c 


** ¢Conversa- 
tion’ shows that 
its author has 
thought deeply 
concerning her 
theme, and follow- 
sensible and valu- with the imaginary joys of conversation, real conversation, ed many lines in 
her endeavor to 
is so seldom worth 
while.” —- Detroit 
Free Press. 









FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Copyright, 1916, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


V, ILK is the first and 
M best friend of 

childhood; and 
the close second in more 
than a million homes is Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes. 


The great liking of little folks 
for these tender golden flakes 


There are eight wonderful 
toasting ovens at Kellogg’s. 
One is the biggest in the world. 
It is as high as a 5-story house 
and cost $10,000. ® 


makes them an ideal conveyor 
of good top milk. 

Kelloge’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
is the best liked of all the 
cereals — most 
mothers know 
their crisp deli- 
cacy and delight- 
ful flavor. 


V, 
























tide carried the ship landward, the sea 
being smooth at the time. But it was 
dark and no lights were visible. We were 
so near the rocks that it seemed almost 
possible to touch them, and we drifted 
west, almost scraping them. 

To leeward there was a ledge of rocks 
running out, and as it seemed impossible 
for the ship to clear them, the master and I 
decided that, the ship must be abandoned. 

The life-boat was hoisted out with the 
topsail halyards. As it was not pro- 
visioned, I put my remaining stores into 
it. We pulled off a little way, there being 
no place where a landing was possible, 
and watched the ship drift toward the 
rocks. But, much to every one’s surprize, 
she drifted through without touching them. 
We then proceeded to reembark from the 
boat, which was leaking so badly that one 
of my guard had to bail as fast as he 
could with a bucket. 

On regaining the Haugar, I found that 
the compass had been broken to pieces 
by the main boom, but, luckily, there was a 
spare compass, which, altho small, I suc- 
ceeded in rigging up. A breeze sprang up 
from the south-southeast, and we proceeded 
to tack to south of Suderé. 

On the 22d the provisions which we 
brought with us were finished, and the ship 
had not much in the way of stores. We 
subsisted on hard bread and salt fish. 
On September 23 I sighted the Faroe 
Islands from aloft. At 4 a.m. on the 24th 
a breeze sprang up from north-northeast, 
freshening toward evening. The ship would 
not head up as high as Muckle Flugga, 
but our course would take us south of the 
Shetlands, and we could make for Kirkwall 
instead of Lerwick. 

On September 25 the wind increased to 
a moderate gale, and at 6 p.m. we hove to. 
Toward night the weather became worse, 
and part of the bulwarks were stove in, 
and a jib and staysail were blown away. 
The ship was laboring heavily and made 
water fast. The armed guard helped at 
the pump, and rendered all possible as- 
sistance wherever required. On September 
26 the weather moderated slightly, and at 
3p.M. land was sighted, which we made out 
to be Papa-Westray Island, north of the 
Orkneys, but being unable to pass north of 
it we stood out to sea again. 

The wind was still north-northeast 
(strong) on the 17th, and at noon became 
very squally, but I advised the master to 
carry on in the expectation of sighting land 
before dark, which, however, we did not 
do. The heavy squalls seemed to strain 
the ship in every part. She took heavy 
seas, Which made pumping very difficult. 
At daybreak we sighted Noup Head, the 
wind being north-northeast, with very 
violent squalls. We rounded Seak Skerry 
at 10 a.m. and arrived at Kirkwall at 6 p.m. 
The master informed me that there were 
four feet of water in the hold. 

I have the honor to report that the 


conduct of the armed guard, which con- | 


KR. M. GL; 
. private, R. M. L. L.; , stoker, 
first-class, was admirable. They were 
always ready to render assistance wherever 
required. They were constantly wet 
through, and frequently had to sleep in 
their saturated clothes. 


sisted of: ——— 


sergeant, 








| respectfully would mention the name 
of Sergeant ———-, whose assistance 
most valuable. 
“T have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant. 


was 
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The second story 
midshipman placed in command of the 
Swedish topsail schooner Valand, also laden 
with herrings. One is tempted to believe 
that England Scandinavia of 
drawing a red herring across the trail of 
some German privateer, 


suspects 


but possibly not 

the blockaders 
carry this fragrant cargo. At all events, 
the young author of the following letter 


all the ships seized by 


is ordered to take this particular consign- 
ment of herrings into Lerwick, and to make 
Muckle Flugga 
if possible.” 


“during the dark hours, 
His subsequent adventures 


constitute a bad two weeks, the story of | 


which he narrates as follows: 


Digest for June 10, 1916 


is submitted by a | 


Before proceeding with further details | 


of the voyage, I wish to make it clear that 
the captain of the Valand retained charge 
of the sailing of the ship, and when diffi- 
culties arose we invariably consulted 
together and agreed on the best course to 
be taken, without friction. 

We had a light, fair wind until the 
afternoon of September 18, when the wind 
began to haul easterly. By evening of the 
19th the wind and sea had increased to a 
strong southeasterly gale, and on the 
morning of the 20th the gale was so strong 
that we considered it advisable to heave to, 


our noon position by dead reckoning. being | 
west. | 





latitude north, longitude 
As the wind appeared to be increasing, 
I deemed it best to run north, and sail 
down the eastern side of the Faroe Islands, 
This was accordingly done, and at 8 P.M. 
on the 2lst Myggenaes was again sighted, 
bearing south by west. 

At this point the steering-gear broke 





down, but fortunately the gale had moder- | 








ated slightly, and in a few hours the neces- | 


sary repairs were effected. 
we were becalmed, but the following day 
had head wind from south -southeast, 
accompanied by dense banks of fog. On. 
the 25th the fog cleared altogether, and 
there was a moderate east-northeast wind. 
By this time our provisions were prac- 
tically exhausted, and we had for the 
greater part to subsist on salt herring from 
the cargo. 

At noon on that day (the 25th) the wind 
commenced to blow from the northeast, 
and by 6 p.m. a strong northeasterly gale 
had set in. At 8 p.m. we sighted Muckle 
¥lugga, but owing to the force of the gale, 
the absence of coast-lights, and the im- 
probability of sighting any of the patrol 
near Lerwick, we steered a course farther 
seaward rather than attempt to make port. 

At 1 a.m. on the 26th the fore rigging 
was carried away and the foremast nearly 
went overboard. But by knocking away 
the bulwarks on the port side, passing 
wire straps around the ribs of the ship, and 
rigging up temporary staves, the damage 
was repaired in a few hours. 

On the evening of the 27th I determined 
to make an attempt to get to Lerwick, 
and we accordingly sailed northward on 
the port tack. At 4 a.m. on the 28th the 
starboard anchor was carried overboard, 
but was eventually got on board again 
without doing any damage beyond making 
a dent in the ship’s side. 

Land was sighted at 5 a.m., and at 
6 a.M: we discovered that the ship was 
between Fair Isle and Sumburgh Head, 
the northeasterly gale having set us to the 
westward. It was then impossible to get 





On the 22d | 











T is hoped that you will take 
advantage this summer of our 
years of expert work in per- 

fecting this fine-stitched, shapely, 
shimmering hosiery. Its exceeding 
beauty is the natural beauty of 
superfine Japanese Silk. It is not 
attained by metallic compounds in 
the dyes used in so much other ho- 
siery that is made of low-grade silk. 

You can't detect “loaded” hosiery— 

but you can avoid it by demanding pure dyed 
HOSE of LUXITE in the stores. \t is extra 
reinforced. 

MEN’S PURE SILK, 50c 

Women’s Silk, 75c, $1 and $1.50 

Made also of fine Lusterized Lisle and 
of Gold-Ra he scientific silk—as low 
as 25c for Men, Women and Children. 
Write today for dealers’ names and de- 
scriptive booklet. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc. 
575 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Liverpool 
Makers of High-Grade Hosiery Since 1875 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 




















Stained with Cabot's Creosote Sta 
W. W. Ward, Architect, Liverpool, N.Y. 


STAINED SHINGLES 
The Warmest, Most Artistic and Most 
Economical of all House Finishes 
Wood shingles are two or three times warmer than the 
mmed-paper substitutes, and they are Cp pee last 
‘feager and are incomparably more artistic and attrac- 
tive. When stained with the soft em, bunga- 
low-browns, tile-reds and silver-grays 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


they have a richness and beauty of tone that no other 
finish can equal, and the creosote thoroughly preserves 
the wood. Use them also on siding, . sheds and fences 
Anyone can apply them, with best results at leant expense 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 





| SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 7 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. | 

















































- THEREASON 
WO cars—same make, same model, 


same year—used in the same service over 
the same roads, for the same period, ultimately reached the 
‘‘used car’ salesroom. Yet the sales tags read differently. Why? 
















One car was equipped with the 


‘fartford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


immediately after leaving the factory; the other was not. 

The Hartford-equipped car commanded a greater 
price because it was in better condition. 

Any car, unprotected from road racking and vibra- 


tion, deteriorates in efficiency and depreciates in value far more rapidly 


than one protected by the Hartford Shock Absorber, which absorbs 
the jolting, jarring and vibration to which every car is necessarily subjected. 












To these facts more than 
375,000 users of this pioneer shock 
absorber will attest. 


There's a Comfort Chartcompiled for car owners. 
Your car—whatever its make or model—is listed. 


GO 



















. . . utomobile man 
This Chart tells how lorealise greater comfort and aoe os _ 
incidentally decreased depreciation. Send for il. i. alee 






finest springs 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. that ean he made 
Heretofore known as Hartford Suspension Co. pela pe Cprageonagg 
191 Morgan Street JERSEY CITY, N.J. = im ist useHartford 
Shock Absorbers 
Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford 
Cushion Spring, E. ¥. Hartford Electric Brake, Hartford 
Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jack 
Branches: New York Boston Chicago 
Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere 
*& Formerly Truffault-Hartford 
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3 England’s Fighting Services| Become a 


A study of the great Campaigns and Wars TR A F F c Fy p FE RT 


of British History 
By Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood 


A great story of the military history of the British Em- 





pire. The generals and admirals who have left their Earn big money. Exceptional opportunities await 
mark upon the Army and the Navy, the great cam- | the trained traffic man with railways and industrial 
paigns which have altered the map of shippers. Our free literature explains fully the possi- 


the world and brought power and Just Published bilities for good salaries and rapid advancement in 


prestige to England, all these are treat- this uncrowded and lucrative field, and how 
ed in the authoritative manner of one who ranks among We Train You By Mail 


the greatest of living soldiers; who can, in fact, speak 


with peculiar authority on naval as well as military at home, in spare time without interference with your 


Salle course in Traffic and 














“ _— . » bega is dis snighe ~areer present occupation. — The Las f 
ae a sap that he began his distinguished care Transportation is simple and thorough—readily and 
scdecrodbeneapevelicandengned | easily mastered—the practical work of highly efficient 

Large octavo, cloth. Illustrated with ten photogravures | | traffic experts. Endorsed by prominent railway and 


industrial traffic officials. Small cost—terms to suit you 


lans. Price, $5. 4; by i $5.16. | L 
arent eetl ase pets emetic amet oS Mail postal today for catalog and free book MAIL 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 
254-960 Fourth Avenue new York || ataticeesmmn rstg, POSTAL 
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to Lerwick, and dangerous, considering 
the wind, to attempt to reach Kirkwall, 
Added to this, the ship’s gear was in rotten 
condition, sails and ropes carrying away 
incessantly, until the lower topsail was the 
only sound sail on board. 

I decided to run before the gale to Leith. 
On September 29 land was sighted bearing 
west-northwest, and at 4 P.M. we passed 
close to a town which the master thought 
was Aberdeen, and reduced sail so as to 
make Bell Rock by daylight. At 6 a.m. 
there were two flashing lights in sight, one 
(four-flash light) two points on our star- 
hoard bow, and the other (red and white 
flash-light) on our port beam. As these 
lights were only sighted once, and not 
seen again, we considered that they were 
fishingvessels signaling to one another. 

Owing to the similarity of these lights to 
shore-lights, however, I decided to keep 
the 8 to 12 watch, and at 10 p.m. the 
aforementioned four-flash light appeared 
again about four points on the starboard 
bow. I called the master, but the light 
was not visible again. As May Island is the 
only four-flash light on the coast, I told 
the master to heave to for the night. In 
the morning (30th) May Island was abaft 
our port beam. The mistake had been 
caused: 

(1) By the absence of proper charts 
and navigation instruments. 

(2) By the sun not having been visible 
from the time we left the Shetlands. 

The town which was sighted, instead 
of being Aberdeen, must have been 
Montrose, and the aforementioned lights 
May Island on our starboard bow and the 
Bell Rock on our port beam. 

At 4 a.m. on September 30 we at- 
tempted to go through the southern channel 
of the Forth between May Island and 
Dunbar Light. Owing to the wind, we did 
not weather May Island until 5 o’clock 
that evening. We proceeded up the 
Forth as far as —— and anchored for the 
night in twelve fathoms. 


THE CALL OF THE HOOSIERS 
oe Who in Hoosierdom,” if 

there is such a compendium, 
should contain a startling array of ‘ well- 
knowns.”’ And some of them are still living 
in Indiana. Under the leadership of George 
Ade, our greatest living lexicographer of 
American slang, a few of those who have 
never wandered from the home State have 
recently collaborated upon a most enter- 
taining and enlightening call to the roaming 
ones to return home for the great 1916 
Indiana Centennial. Here is an array of 
names that makes the outsider tend to regard 
the Hoosier State as peculiarly blest. The 
list runs all the way from ‘‘Jim”’ Riley to 
‘*Tom”’ Marshall, from Lockerbie Street 
to the Vice-President’s chamber, in Wash- 
ington. Here are Charles W. Fairbanks 
urging stray Indianians to remember 
that ‘‘Indiana is the most delightful 
name in your vocabulary,” and to ‘‘come 
back and quicken the sweet memories of 
yesterday,’ and Governor Ralston, J. P. 
Dunn, historian and lover of his State, 
Meredith Nicholson, William Dudley 
Foulke, and many others. W. S. Blatch- 
ley, the noted geologist, is not too busy 
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sorting out the orthoptera and coleoptera 
of his neighborhood, to issue a ery of wel- 
come to former Hoosiers. ‘‘The Hoosier 
pattern is inlaid,” declares Elizabeth Mil- 
ler, ‘‘and the colors go clear through to 
the other side. Come home and revert to 
type!’ The ‘Country Contributor,” Juliet 
V. Strauss, well known to readers of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, is sure that, among 
those who have gone seeking for the crock 
o’ gold ‘‘there are people who remember.” 
She urges them to come home and hear a 
few of the stories ‘‘about Old Plute, our 
dog,”’ and says that ‘‘Nerve Cheesewright 
can still say the inimitable things that 
make you laugh till the tears come.” 
George B. Lockwood regards the centennial 
and ‘told home year’ as the newest and 
finest sort of a “New Harmony Move- 
ment,”’ and adds his invitation to the rest. 
And then there is George Ade’s “P. S.”— 
which, he informs the Indiana reader, 
means ‘‘ Please Start.” 

Doubtless all the absenc Hoosiers will 
So attractive is the appeal, 
which goes, by the way, under the title of 
“An Invitation to You and Your Folks 
from Jim and Some More of the Home 
Folks,” that many of those who never had 
the luck to be born or bred within the 
boundaries of the State will wish that they 


show up. 


might join the procession. 
resist this appeal from Vice-President 
Marshall, for instance: 


Dear BILx: 


You have been able to fool the people 
of your adopted State, but you can’t fool 
me. They take you to be a staid and sober 
citizen bowed .with the cares of State and 
society upon your shoulders. They think 
your cutaway coat and silk hat mark a 
mind of great solemnity. But I know 
hetter. These are but the disguises you 
use in detecting success and arresting it 
before it passes you by. And I am willing 
to grant that you have succeeded. But 
underneath that pompous and _ shellbark 
exterior of yours, you are still at heart a 
Hoosier. Secretly you have a pathetic 
longing for the good old days when you 
and I as young lawyers sat upon the Court 
House Square, whittled a pine-knot and 
off-hand settled questions of great pith 
and moment. You know you would be 
far happier to be slapped upon the back 
and called ‘‘Bill’’ than you are to be 
funereally and everlastingly greeted as 
“Judge.” 

Well, we’re going to turn back the hands 
upon the dial of time in Indiana this year. 
We’re going to be young again. We’re 
going to glory over the Past and live in it 
again for a little while. Listen to the 
promptings of your heart, my friend of 
yesteryear; take off your habiliments of 
dignity, come Home and live over and 
frolic in the Past for a while. 


Your friend, 
Tom MARSHALL. 


“You want to know whether it’s worth 
the time and money to come back,” is the 
way Booth Tarkington summarizes the 


Who could. 
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You will know 
Vacuum Cup 
dealers by this 
Blue and Yeliow 
Sign. 
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N heavy roads—in soft clay, mud, sand—the sturdy 
Vacuum Cup Tread thrusts and grips deeply below 
the surface, preventing loss of traction and side slipping. 


Not fancy patterns on artificial surfaces made for illustra- 
tion, but plain proof of positive traction right on the 
road, left everywhere in actual service is the safety 
advertisement of Pennsylvania Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP 


TIRES 


On the slipperiest pavements they act on the only principle 
by which rubber projections can grip a smooth, wet surface 
—suction—leaving their impressions of absolute skid pre- 
vention and riding safety. 


This non-skid effectiveness is guar- 
anteed, else tires returnable, after 
reasonable trial. 

As to "quality service, ‘Vacuum Cup 
Tires are guaranteed Oilproof and— 
per warranty tag on every casing—for 


6,000 Miles 


PennsylvaniaRubberCompany 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 








As makers of the fam- 
ous Vacuum Cup Tires, 
we confidently place 
our name and reputa- 
tion behind the new 


Pennsylvania Oilproof 


EBONY TREAD 


A quality casing with 
black, ribbed tread, at a 
moderate price. Guar- 
anteed——-per tag at- 
tached—for 


5,000 Miles 


























30 Days’ ° 
Free Trial ai 











PRIC 


will wash and dry all your 
shes, fine china, fragile 
glass and everything yu COMBINED 
use—leave them speckless, bright 
and shiny clean—without a chance for any breakage or 
chipping—in 5 minutes. Your hands do not touch the 
water. Occupies space and takes place of kitchen table. 
Let me tell you why I can sell it at such 
LO a low price—on absolute approval, 
complete satisfaction or your money 
back. Write today for new book telling 
everything. Wm. Campbell, President. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Box 50, Detroit, Mich. 


\ADVICE 
TO A WIFE 


on the Management 
of her own Health 


Intimate and helpful talks with a 
young wife by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
ERGS. Brimful of sound common 
sense and sage practical advice. An 
invaluable book to every married 
woman who values her health. .12mo, 
Cloth. $1.00; by mail $1.12. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


| American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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MEAD CYCLE 





WE DELIVER c 
proval and 30 days trial and riding test. 
Our big FREE catalog shows every- 
Wis thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
cyclopedia of information which every 
person should have. Write for it. 


ACTORY to RIDER 


Saves you big pecnes. Buy direct and sav 
vy $10 to $20 on a bicycle. 
Washer MY) RANGER BICYCLES in % styles, colors 
and . and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
duced. Other reliable models, $11.95 up. 


FREE to you on a 


S, lamps, wheels, parts and sup- 


IR 
Ties at half usual prices. A few good second-hand 
icycles taken in trade 83 to 88 to clear. 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
writeand learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 
and liberal terms. A bri 


vi hing. Write now. 
nO EPT. £172, CHICAGO 
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Cut Down Your 
Smoking by 
Buying a 
Pipe 


Gilbert offered Edwards a cigar which 
Edwards accepted. Glancing at Gilbert a 
moment later, Edwards observed him filling 
a pipe. He asked, ** Why do you give mea 
cigar, and smoke a pipe yourself?”’ 

** Because,”’ said Gilbert, ** about six months 
ago | woke up to the fact that I was smoking 
eight or nine cigars a day. 

** Now any man who smokes more than seven 
cigars a day is worried about his smoking, 
whether he admits it or not. 

**I did a little figuring and bought a pipe. 
I never smoke more than fourteen or fifteen 
pipes a day, and in doing so | do not consume 
anything like the tobacco there is in nine or 
even six cigars. 

** My pipe, as you see it here, is pretty well 

- caked up, it is very sweet, it saves me money, 
it has cut down my smoking, and, excepting 
the one cigar 1 smoke after dinner, I am in- 
clined to believe I enjoy the pipe every bit 
as well as I used to like my cigars.” 

Liking a pipe is largely 
a matter of getting ac- 
quainted with the right 
sort of pipe tobacco. 

To acquaint you with 
Edgeworth Smoking To- 
bacco we will gladly mail 
you a sample free. 

Edgeworth Tobacco is 
made in two forms, 

Plug Slice and 

Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug 
Slice is made by 

pressing the to- 
bacco into a 
flat cake or 
plug and cut- 
ting this cake 
into thin ob- 
long slices. 

These slices 
are packed 
tightly together so as to preserve the order of 
the tobacco. 

When you wish to smoke, you peel off one 
of these sweet, fragrant slices, grind it into 
bits with your fingers and fill your pipe. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is exactly the 
same as Plug Slice except that it is rubbed up 
and ready for smoking. 

As to which is ** better’’—that is as difficult 
to say as it is to explain why some smokers 
prefer a curved and others a straight stem for 
their pipes. 

You may have a sample of either the Plug 
Slice or the Ready-Rubbed, or both, by simply 
sending your name and address on a postcard, 
stating which is your favorite form of tobacco. 

It will be a favor if you also mention the 
name of your tobacco dealer. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
are 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed is 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for large 
tin and $1.00 in handsome humidor packages. 
Mailed prepaid where no dealer can supply, 
but except in a few isolated cases all dealers 
have it. 

For the free samples write to Larus & Brother 
Co., 5 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. This 














firm was established in 1877,and besides Edge- 
worth makes several other brands of smoking 
tobacco, including the well-known Qboid 
granulated plug—a great favorite with smokers 
for many years. 
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point of view of the absentee. He con- 


tinues, in heartsome strain: 


Well, it’s the same old country of cricks 
and sycamores and corn-fields and pleasant- 
smelling woods that you used to know; all 
pretty flattish, under the wide midland 
sky; all pretty quiet and homelike. You'll 
see silos with nearly every barn—there 
weren’t any in your boyhood—and you'll 
miss a great many of the old snake-fences. 
Of course, too, you'll miss most of the 
buggies and surreys that used to take the 
farmer to town. It’s odd, nowadays, to 
see the touring-cars standing in the Square 
on Saturdays. But except for these things 
the county is still just about the same. In 
the towns you'll find the people walking 
home from church on Sunday in the shade 
of the maple-trees, as of yore; and if you'll 
sit out on your uncle’s porch, on Sunday 
afternoon, you'll still see the baby-carriage 
go by, on its way from dinner at grand- 
father’s; and the parent pushing it may 
still be wearing a Prince Albert suit, a 
derby hat and a white satin four-in-hand 
tie. The towns have changed more than 
the country has; the big towns especially. 
They aren’t so pleasant to live in as they 
used to be; they’re noisier, of course, and 
dirtier; and we burn soft coal, not minding 
how hard that is on the women. Then, 
too, we haven’t done anything much to 
clean up our city politics—still pretty dirty 
that way; maybe a little worse than in 
your time. We've been building a great 
deal, of course; but we can’t claim to have 
any architecture to show you, because 
you’ve traveled and seen better. We 
can’t claim to have improved enough in 
the ‘‘arts of living,”’ to astonish you. 

When we get right down to it, all we’ve 
got to show you is Home—Home where 
you came from. Home and Folks. Of 
course, l’m speaking now without reference 
to any pageants and celebrations we’ll get 
up for you. I’m speaking only of the 
part of your visit (if you decide to come) 
that would be really sentimental; and | 
wish | might awaken in you a memory of 
Indiana which would make you feel what 
Indiana has been in you. If you feel that, 
there won’t be much doubt of your coming 
back Home. 





And there’s the Girl of the Limberlost, 


Gene Stratton Porter. From Limberlost 


Cabin, in Rome City, she issues the follow- 
ing metrical invitation: 


Come where the chewink chewunketh, 
Come where wild grape-vines swing; 

Come where the crawdads are crawling 
Over the bed of our spring. 


Come where the sun in red glory 
Tops Kestler’s tamaracks gray; 
Come where the black bass are leaping 
And the red-wings are calling all day. 


Come where the rattlesnake rattles 
While the kingfisher rattles also; 

Come where the horned owl is hooting, 
And it rains at the call of the crow. 


Come where the hairbell is ringing 

While the bluebell its worship-call tolls; 
Come where the vireo preaches, 

And the hermit his vesper-song rolls. 


Come where the polecat’s perfuming 
Mingies with flower-scented air; 
Come to our swamp in its glory, 
Its joys we invite you to share. 


“Hear ye! Kin 
much better known as ‘‘Abe Martin,” is 


Hear ye!” Hubbard, 
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‘all former Brown Countyers.” 


addressing 
He continues: 


Indianny is a hundred years ole this year, 
an’ th’ anniversary ’ll be celebrated in ever’ 
county in th’ State. T’ all her sons an’ 
daughters now scattered over th’ United 
States ole Brown County extends a warm 
invitation t’ return an’ see th’ changes. 
If you’re married an’ livin’ in Iowa, or 
doin’ well in Youngstown, Ohio, if you’re 
hangin’ on in New York, or livin’ in Minne- 
soty; if you’re workin’ in a automobile 
factory in Detroit, or stayin’ in Kansas 
if you’re teachin’ school in the Philippines, 
or solicitin’ fer a vacuum-cleaner in Illinois; 
if you’re jest doin’ fine in Texas, or on th’ 
hummer in Oregon; if you’re high up in 
th’ councils o’ th’ nation, or a rear-admiral 
on a busy-bee coffee-urn—no matter where 
you are or what you’re doin’ come home fer 
a visit. Come home an’ see all th’ new 
cement work, th’ new verandas, th’ rail- 
road at Helmsburg an’ th’ sideburns of 
your early playmates, th’ reclaimed table- 
lands an’ perpendicular apple-farms. Hotel 
an’ nickel the-ater accommodations fer all. 





“We've all had our overalls prest in 
honor of your approach,”’ asserts The Hoo- 
sier Chronicler, and tho he doesn’t say it we 
presume he means that all Indiana will be 
a ‘‘Port of Missing Men”’ this year. ‘‘The 
girls are all dolled up,” he adds, ‘‘and are 
waiting at the gate in their pink sunbonnets 
—the kind the 
carpet in the settin’-room is patched and 


you remember—and rag 


the salt-risin’ bread is in the south kitchen 


window. Hustle out and plan your home- 


coming ... and if the blood of a good 


Hoosier is in you you will not buy a 


return-ticket.”’ 

“Bill” Foulke stops writing dramatic 
poems long enough to achieve an appeal 
in lighter verse, which includes these four 
lines of promise: 

We've straightened out our fences some to make 
the place look new, 

But the old barbed wire will bend a bit and let 
you scramble through, 

If you'll walk with me around the farm, and guess 
the summer's yield, 

And watch the stalks of yellow wheat a-waving 
through the field. 


And then, of course, there is ‘‘Jim’s”’ 
contribution. He addresses ‘‘ The Hoosier 
in the fond hope that he will 


We read: 


in Exile,” 


soon he at home again. 


The Hoosier in Exile—a toast 
That by its very sound 

Moves us, at first, to tears almost, 
And sympathy profound; 

But musing for a little space, 
We lift the glass and smile, 

And poise it with a royal grace— 
The Hoosier in Exile! 


The Hoosier in Exile, forsooth! 
For tho his steps may roam 

The earth’s remotest bounds, in truth 
His heart is ever home! 

Oh, loyal still to every tie 
Of native fields and streams, 

His boyhood friends, and paths whereby 
He finds them in his dreams! 


Tho he may fare the thronging maze 
Of alien city streets, e« 

His thoughts are set in grassy ways 
And woodlands’ cool retreats; 
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in ~~~) Y . mountain trail. Going to the top 
[oo | is easy for Firestone. 
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rear wheels. Equipment was 37x5 
sie on front—43x6 duals on rear— 

Conquer i Firestone Hard Base Removable 
Mt. Wilson Sim tires. Write for further data on this 


Suaniie’ WT eatl ao trip. It will go down in tire his- 


tory as a thrilling event. 


oe . es ° 
it Finished in Such extreme and drastic tests prove 
Perfect @  thein-built quality which has made 
Firestone [ruck Tire equipment the 
choice with leading manufacturers 
of every kind of vehicle,everywhere. 


Tires for Trailers 


Every type— heavy and light— 
brought to highest degree of 
perfection. See the Firestone 
service man. | 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


**America’s Largest Exclusive Tireand Rim Makers” 


Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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The light that savs 


“igs 
that s instant yet safe, 
for use on the way. 


Start with a fresh 


Eveready 





“Shere it is!” 


) evEREADY 


TUNGSTEN 
BATTERY: 


With that long lived 
TUNGSTEN battery 


—and lets you KNOW what the dark hides 


10 . . 
HAT’S a vacation without an Eveready! 
Wherever you go this summer, have the one light 
Put an Eveready in the traveling bag, 


And have EVEREADY convenience and protection all summer long 
in the unfamiliar surroundings where the dark might trap you. 
battery — the 
TUNGSTEN—or take an 
extra battery along. Andif you go where 
new TUNGSTEN Batteries are not to for 
be had, reorder direct from us (telling us 
the number on your present battery) 
parcel post prepaid, and insure the 
service and economy of your flashlight. —¢ 


Your nearest electrical, hardware, 
stationery or drug dealer has a full 
line of Eveready lights in many styles 
“going away” time, 75c and up. 
Also fresh TUNGSTEN Batteries 
the only flashlight batteries that are 
long-lived, dependable and_ really 
onomical, Booklet on request. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company 


Long Island City, New_York 





























The most beautiful book published on the 
subject of Roses and Rose-growing. _ Illus- 
trated with over 70 full-page plates in color 
and half-tone, and embracing within its pages 
a vast fund of practical knowledge concerning 
Rose selection andevery phase of Rose culture. 


By H. H. Thomas, author of “The Ideal Gar- 
den,” “The Garden at Home,” etc. 


In addition to the unusually beautiful pictures 
which the book contains, the practical section 
gives full and complete guidance in 
How to Plant How to Care For--How to Perfect 

arious Types of Roses— Covering Prac- 
tically every Variety Known. 


12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. Average Carriage Charges, /2c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 






om SEXOLOGY -- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
A < Knowledg: a Young Wife Should Have. 
Allin one volume Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Illustrated Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


























354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 















An inexpensive book giving full di- 
rections for laying out and planting 
all sorts and sizes of gardens, with 
numerous designs for flower beds 
and borders. Directions clear and 
simple—many illustrations from 
actual photographs. s2mo, cloth, 
6ocents net ; by mail 67 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Garden Planning 
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Forever, clear and sweet above 
The traffic’s roar and din, 

In breezy groves he hears the dove, 
And is at peace within. 


When newer friends and generous hands 
Advance him, he returns 

Due gratefulness, yet, pausing, stands 
As one who strangely yearns 

To pay still further thanks, but sighs 
To think he knows not where, 

Till—tike as life—with misty eyes 
He sees his mother there, 


The Hoosier in Exile? Ah, well, 
Accept the phrase, but know 
The Hoosier heart must ever dwell 
Where orchard blossoms grow 
The whitest, apples reddest, and, 
In corn-lands, mile on mile, 
The old homesteads forever stand— 
“The Hoosier in Exile!”’ 
—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





CHAUFFING UNDER FIRE 
HE war-zone should be the chauffeur's 
paradise. He meets no traffic-police- 
men, carries no license, runs with lights 
out at night, and is strongly encouraged 
to hit only the high spots with all the speed 
that his engine will give him. Given such 
freedom as this, the single adverse factor 
of having to travel under fire most of the 
time should carry little weight. What does 
a chauffeur care for his own or any one 
else’s life? William J. Robinson, at any 
rate, found himself quite at home in such 
Whether he 
gun, motor-cyele, or steered an armored car 


work, bestrode a machine 
under full bombardment, did not matter. 
The life was both dangerous and _ exhila- 
rating, and what the young man will do 
when the war is over and there is nothing 
to do but coax a ear gently along peaceful 
public highways at the niggardly speed of 
forty miles an hour, it is difficult to imagine. 
In The Atlantic Monthly he tells something 
of his adventures, giving, among other 
glimpses, a view of the inside of a racing 
armored ear, as it appears to the men who 


are riding in it: 


The crew of an armored car is a variable 
quantity, but there are always two drivers. 
It was the lack of a spare driver that led 
to my being ordered one day to sit beside 
the man at the wheel of a car that was just 
going into action. In case anything had 
happened to him, I should have had to 
take his place. As we drew into the zone of 
the enemy’s fire, the bullets began to hit 
our ear, first scatteringly, then in a regular 
shower, coming at the rate of 100 a minute 
and beating a devil’s tattoo on our armor. 
The din made by the bullets on this steel 
plating is amazing. It sounds as if some 
one were striking it with a hammer, and 
striking hard, too. I did not know that, 
so far as the ordinary rifle-bullet is con- 
cerned, these armored cars are practically 
invulnerable, and I expected at any mo- 
ment to find the metal giving way under 
the shock. We were in action only about 
ten minutes, but in that short time the 
terrific noise of our own gun and the scoring 
bullets, the heaving and lurching of the 
car, the semidarkness, and, worst of all, 
my own inactivity, almost broke my 
nerve. There was absolutely nothing to 
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do but to sit still and receive new sensations 
and the unpleasantness of these was in- 
describable. When we finally got back 
to safety, I climbed out and took a look 
at the car, expecting to find it pock- 
marked and dented beyond recognition. 
Except for a few small depressions in 
the armor and a couple of holes through 
the mud-guards, where pieces of shrapnel 
had struck, there was searcely a trace of 
ordeal by fire. Not a single bullet had 
penetrated. 


Other experiences are summarized from 
his story by a writer on the Indianapolis 


News, as follows: 


Not long after this the writer had his 
first experience as the driver of a motor- 
eyele machine gun. ‘‘The machines used 
in this work,” he says, ‘‘are much lighter 
and smaller than the American type. 
They carry a side-car attachment; but in 
place of the familiar ‘ wife-killer,’ a rapid- 
fire gun is mounted, and the comfortable 
cushioned seat gives way to a wooden 
affair so small that the gunner practically 
holds his rapid-fire in his lap.’’ After his 
gunner began to pour streams of bullets 
into the enemy’s lines, the chauffeur sat 
stupidly upright in his saddle, fully ex- 
posed to a hot fire from the Germans. 
“It was sheer luck that carried me through 
unhurt,” he says, “‘until an officer, hurrying 
past, told me in a few short, crisp words 
what sort of a fool I was. Then I dropt 
down full length on the ground beside my 


machine until it was time to retire,watching. 


my gunner—-a seasoned soldier—sitting 
there in his: little seat, unprotected and 
unconcerned, working his machine without 
taking even his old clay pipe from his 
mouth.”’ 

On his second time out with one of these 
machines it was stationed in a ditch with 
the gun covering a road, waiting for the 
Germans to try to rush the road. For 
several hours there was a strain of uncer- 
tainty until suddenly the Germans came. 
“It was a terrible sight,” he writes. 
“They seemed to rise from the ground in 
thousands. My gunner had his machine 
working on them at the first sign, and the 
Germans, coming on in waves, seemed to 
melt away before our fire. I never saw 
men die so quickly before. They went 
down by thousands and still they came on, 
trampling over their own dead. Those 
Germans are extremely brave men; there 
is no other word for it. When their rush 
was checked, and they had retired, we 
held our position for a while longer, return- 
ing to headquarters by evening. We had 
heen in the firing-line for hours, and not 
once had our situations been dangerous.” 

Carrying messages by rapid motor- 
eyele in complete darkness, over roads 
searred by shells, is among the instances 
of trusting absolutely and necessarily to 
chance that are related. ‘‘Science has let 
loose over the battle-fields of to-day,” says 
the writer in closing his article. ‘Ro- 
mance, in the old high sense of the word, 
has almost vanished; but such traces of 
it as remain are found to their fullest 
extent, perhaps, in the aviation and motor- 
car divisions of the modern army. Here 
the man is most nearly his own master; 
here he has the best chance to show the 
stuff of which he is made. It is interesting 
to think that some of the oldest and most 
appealing qualities of warfare have found 
their reincarnation, as it were, in the 
latest developments of the military art.” 
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PERFECT AAV OLN EST LN ke, UNION 
FITTING VY fe — SUITS 











Form-fitting knitted and loose-fitting woven garments 


Summer Comfort for Everybody 


OME men like the form-fitting knitted gar- 

ments, others prefer the loose-fitting woven suits. 

You can now buy either kind in men’s athletic 

style garments with the Munsingwear label—the 

guaranty of perfection in workmanship, finish and 

fit, of the utmost in quality of material, washability 
and durability. 

The form-fitting knitted garments also made in dainty summe! 
styles for women, misses and children—fabrics so light and cool 
that garments made from them weigh but a few ounces each. 

For samples of fabrics, style illustrations and name of Mun- 
singwear dealer in your town, address 


The Northwestern Knitting Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ASK FOR 
-_ 
Form-fitting ale NSING| Loose-fitting 


knitted suits for men, W EAR | woven athletic suits 


women, children | Sor men 
UNION SUITS | 
ae ) SSSR 





























Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere No electricity, wires or 
springs. Convenient. Much cheaper to 
operate than other fans. 12-inch blades 
Roller bearing. Reliable. Brings genu 
ine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal for 
the sick room. Third season. A proved 
success. The Wonder Fan. Price $16.50 
cash with order only, delivery prepaid 
in the continental U.S.A 


Lake Breeze Motor, 577 W. Monroe St., Chicago 





r Shirt Down 


t he bothered with your shirt 
bulging ont in front, Wear the 


Keeps You 


» 
r 





This simple and practical (invisible) 
device positively holds shirts down 
smooth and supports the trousers, If 
your dealer hasn't it, send 25c to 


WILSON-ROCHE MFG. CO. 











Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 








Pure Penna.Crude 








A Whitaker Steel Garage will pay for itself over 
and over again in low insurance. Absolute pro 
tection of your car from fire and theft All sizes 





at reasonable cost—shipped ready to put 
up without a carpenter. Write for free 
book, “Where to Keep 








| the Car.” 
Whitaker-Glessner Go. 
] Dept. D, Portsmouth, O. 
TIQONA OIL CO., BINGHAMTON, f.¥. 














Growing fine Havana leaf for ROBERT 
ga filler, in the garden grounds of 














Our Warehouse in Havana where 
ROBERT BURNS Havana filler is stored 








The delicate leaf, which produces the 
neutral wrapper for ROBERT BURNS, 
growing in Sumatra, East Indies. 





“Rensry , welweee nesses 


ROBERT BURNS Havana filler which. 
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Plain—and frank—talk concerning them 


MEN ARE aiming higher. 
—AND THINKING deeper. 


THEY NO longer accept 
things as they come. They 
apply thought to them and 
they improve them. 


THOUGHT HAS built higher 


buildings and ventilated them better. 


—HAS MADE nourishing foods 
more appetizing, and kept them 
cleaner. 

—HAS PRODUCED better 
balanced cigars—and made them 
milder. 


THINKING MEN aimed high 
—at a better cigar. 

DEEPER THINKING 

duced the Robert Burns. 

WITH LESS nicotine, less 
of the heavy oils, a balanced, fine 
smoking quality, a needed, actual 
mildness. 

SUCH A cigar-type, intelligent 
men welcome—welcome, too, the 
ideals and the forward-moving 
thought that produced it. It helps 
them to mix common sense with 
their smoking. 

FOR THERE JS aright way to 
smoke. 


WE SHALL TRY to explain it. 


pro- 


Right Smoking and 


Wrong Smoking 
“HOW CAN I tell if I’m 


smoking ‘right ?”’ 
‘ IF NOTHING but enjoyment 
comes from your smoking—yow’ re 
smoking right. 
BUT—SOMETIMES aa still, 
. - 66a 
small voice whispers, © Smoke 
fuddled’’— and you wonder where 
your business edge has gone! 


PERHAPS THE cause is heavy 
cigars. 
PERHAPS IT is too incessant 


smoking. 


OBEY THE smoke-signals! 
Moderate—either the strength or the 
quantity! Get into line with the 
better-living trend of the time! 


STRANGE TALK from a cigar 
manufacturer, you say? Not at all. 

AS. MANUFACTURERS we 
are interested in the permanence of 
our business. 


INTELLIGENT 


helps our sales. 


BECAUSE WHEN you smoke 
wrong you are only limiting your 
capacity to smoke in future. 


SMOKE MODERATELY! 
It will be better for us both. 


smoking 


The Kinds of Cigars 


a Smoker Needs 


MATCH YOUR cigar to your 
temperament, and your smoking 
pleasure will be doubled. 

OF THE BETTER type cigars 


there are two kinds. 
EACH HAS its place—and time. 


THE TIME for the heavy 
Havana? 


“AFTER MEALS” the doctors 
say. Its powerful leaf tastes better 
then—And the system is ready for it. 

MORNINGS — afternoons — 
evenings— it’s ‘different. That is 
when one’s “‘fitness edge’’ says: 
“Treat me to a moderate cigar. 
Mild Havana leaf and a mild, mild 
wrapper are what | want!”’ 


THAT SMOKING bill of fare 
will have the approval of a. smoker’s 
conscience, and is at one with the 


stored in the factory-—often for years— 


is gradually cured to extreme mildness. modern spirit, too. 


TIME TO think, brother! 
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THAT SPIRIT says, “‘Be mod- 
erate, be intelligent in smoking. 
It is worth whik.’’ 


Where Robert Burns 
Belongs 


ROBERT BURNS—the “‘mod- 


erate—and modern—cigar!’’ 
WHY IS HE called that? 
BECAUSE, THOUGH famous 


for three generations, he has moved 
forward with the times—being better 
indeed today than ever before. 

AND BECAUSE never does he 
violate a single right-smoking prin- 
ciple. 

FOR THOUGH his Havana 
filler gives him a rare flavor, our 
own special curing gives that Havana 
a rare mildness—a mildness which 
the neutral Sumatra wrapper helps. 

THIS MAKES him a svothing 
smoke, as opposed to an unsettling, 
exciting smoke. 

SO’ HIS followers have felt the 
better for his healthier, more pro- 
gressive influence—an_ influence 
which we have endeavored to build 
up. 

THINKING MEN are pro- 
ducing Robert Burns for thinking 
smokers. 

AND THINKING smokers are 
smoking moderately—smoking in- 
telligently—smoking right. 


Where Little Bobbie 
Stands 


AND NOW—for Little Bobbie. 
Just where does 4e stand? 


CALL HIM a pocket edition of 
Robert Burns ! 


THE MAN who smokes 10c 
cigars likes a short smoke—some- 
times. We made Little Bobbie 
for him. 





Sold by thousands of dealers in 
the U. S. and particularly by 
those who display this sign. 





STRAITON & 


THE SMOKER of 5c cigars 
likes quality, when he can get it. 
We made Little Bobbie for 4im— 
and he swears by Little Bobbie. 


THE CONSIDERABLE 
amount of Havana in his filler éastes 
good, 


HIS MILDNESS feels good 
or rather, the werves do” after 
smoking. 

IN FACT, HE, too—like his sire 
—has proved a “‘far, far healthier, 
more modern smoke.”’ 


AND A FAR, far healthier 
smoke should really be the only 
smoke a progressive man _ should 
consider. 


* * * * ok 


A WORD about ourselves and 


you and then we’re done. 


FROM OUR point this is good 
advertising. It’s frank. It should 
be interesting—coming as it does 
from one of the largest manufac- 
turers of cigars, today, who consis- 
tently aims to make modern cigars, 
better cigars. 


NOW— FOR your 
problem. 
THINK IT out for yourself 


though our remarks here should 4e/p 
you, at all events, to answer it. 


IF, HOWEVER, there is even 
the slightest shadow on your smok- 
ing pleasure— 

MODIFY YOUR smoking bill 
of fare! 

MODERATE! TRY Robert 
Burns for a between-time smoke. 

MANY SMOKERS who have 
discovered that even one heavy cigar 
is too much for them, have, since 


smoking Robert Burns, never felt 
“‘edgier’’ or better. 


HAVE YOU tried one “ately ? 


smoking 
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Office of the President, who spends much 
of his time in the factory, superintend- 
ing leaf-curing, leaf selection and,work- 
manship. 

















Where the ROBERT BURNS Cigar has 
been made, since 1897. 








Where LITTLE BOBBIE is made 
































































Reception Room in the head sales offices 
of ROBE RT BURNS and LITTLE 








CIGAR 10¢ 
LITTLE BOBBIE 5¢ 


New York City 





Storm, Manu, rers, 
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I want you to know the beauty, convenience 
omy of the White Frost. Let me put a White F 
30 days’ free trial—freight paid. You can send i k at my pore vas: 
if not satisfactory. This is the only round metal refrigerator 
in the world. The Gold Medal winner at Panama- 4 
Pacific Exposition. I have nodealers, but sell direct to you. 
You can buy a White Frost on easy terms and enjoy its use 
while paying for it. Enameled snowy-white inside and 
out, and provided with every modern improveme: nt. 
volving shelves — air: tight cork-cushioned de 
covers—cooling coil for drinkin 
—move-easy casters. Many f 













wme free catalog 
p H. L. Smith, Pres. 
White Frost Refrigerator Company 


for Dept. D-9, Jackson, Mich, 
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Write for How To | 
PA | FE N | Obtain a Patent, List 

of Patent Buyers and 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. | 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


s Cards, circulars, book, pape’ 
Press$5. Larger$18. Rotary $0 
Savemoney. Printforothers, 


OUL bierrs* Alleasy, rulessent. 
Write factory for catalog of 

presses, T YPE,cards,samples 
W Mine Press Co. "Meriden, Conn 











Cc. W. BROWN 
Vice-Pres. and Chairman 
Commercial Dept. 

Pittsburgh Plate 

Glass Co. 









GORDON SELFRIDGE 
Selfridge Stores of London 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON 
who sells tea to all the world 


Selling-Brains 
Worth Millions 


ERE are pictured eight of the world’s master 
salesmen. They annually sell goods worth hun- 
dreds of millions. 
NORVAL A. HAWKINS 


General Sales Manager 
Ford Motor Company 


They are keenly alive to.every movement that works for 
better business through better salesmanship. 


That is why they—and scores of other world captains 
of selling and merchandising—enthusiastically endorse 
the first World’s Salesmanship Congress at Detroit, 
July 9—13. 

Here they will take active and leading parts in the 
Congress. No other business gathering has ever en- 
joyed such support and co-operation. 





H. L. SIMPSON 
General Sales Manager 
United Drug Company 


There will be departmental discussion and instruction by 
experienced authorities on every phase of selling effort 
and activity. 

Every salesman—every sales manager—every sales execu- 
tive—can profitably attend. 


World’s Salesmanship Congress 
Detroit, July 9—13 


e- ~Y 
Say You Will Come, Now 


D. M. BARRETT, 

Chairman Executive Committee, 
World’s Salesmanship Congress, 
Detroit, Mich. 


I will attend the Congress. Please send me the program. 
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Sherwin-Williams Co. 
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LETTERS HOME—FROM MEXICO 
VEN the war-correspondents can not 

quite match the delightful touch of 
the troopers themselves in their “letters 
home.”” In the case of the Mexican cam- 
paign, a special correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post assures us, the letters 
received in Washington privately from 
officers and men in the Army are valuable 
in giving some exclusive ‘‘inside facts.” 
And besides this, they ‘‘bristle with 
human interest.’’ They show us, above all, 
an army that would rather fight than eat. 
The flying columns of cavalry had barely 
three days’ rations when they crossed the 
border. 
fact that they were facing hunger and dep- 
rivation if they continued to race 


They left in a hurry, and the mere 


ahead of 
their supports did not cause a moment's 
delay. When their supports finally over- 
hauled them some distance below Provi- 
dencia, it was found they were hurrying 
along entirely without army rations, and 
devoid of anything in the way of salt, 
“necessities.” 


sugar, coffee, or other 


Mexican Jortillas, made of flour ground by 
the soldiers themselves, were the sole diet. 
Some supplies were furnished at once, 
but hardly was the exchange effected when 
the chase was resumed, as we are told: 


It was at this point that Colonel Dodd 
received information and orders which 
led to the famous fifty-five-mile ride, mostly 
at night, to Guerrero, winding up in a 
running fight in which Villa’s troops were 
badly worsted and lost a large number in 
killed and wounded. This ride and the 
subsequent fight will stand out as one of 
the brightest exploits of the whole expedi- 
tion, not only for the results attained, but 
as an example of fortitude, endurance, and 
devotion to duty seldom, if ever, equaled 
in the history of the Army. 

While Dodd, Howze, and Brown were 
working their way south unsupported 
either by supply-trains or troops, strenu- 
ous efforts were being made to supply 
these deficiencies. Food sent out on pack- 
mules, both with the flying column and 
subsequently, failed to meet the demand, 
for the reason that the pack-mules ate as 
much as they carried. There was no other 
means of rapid transportation available, 
with the result that the War Department 
suddenly bought 200 motor-trucks built 
and ready for delivery to France and 
diverted them to the border. 

Immediately there was a mobilization of 
automobile-drivers to handle these trucks. 
Most of them were civilian operators of 
‘*flivvers,” and their experiences with the 
heavy motor-trucks over the rough Mexi- 
can mountain trails, the soft valleys, and 
the frequent precipitous ruts at right angles 
with the roadway were harrowing. 

“Each truck had four speeds and a 
reverse,” says one of the writers. “I 
saw one driver on a steep hill work up to 
his third speed, and then, instead of hitting 
the fourth, he took the reverse. You can 
imagine better than I can describe what 
that truck did.” 

It took these trucks five days to make 
the trip from Columbus to San Antonio, 
about 300 miles. All this time the troops 
ahead were sticking to their task. 

‘The morale was excellent,” 


says aD- 
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other informant. ‘‘The men were eager 
and anxious for a fight. Men who were 
actually sick enough to go to the hospital 
kept their troubles to themselves, for 
fear they would miss something. We were 
sorry to lose Lieutenant Allison and a 
sergeant by pneumonia, but, on the whole, 
the men stood the hardships and the 
dangers in first-class shape. Neither Dodd 
nor Brown got a ration after they crossed 
the border. They requisitioned and paid 
for the stuff wherever they could find it. 
Brown even collected money from the 
whole crowd with which to buy food, and 
finally we ran out of that. Then we had 
to take the food and give receipts for it. 
Of course, the Government will pay those 
bills. Finally, when we got to Cusi, 
Brown got $1,100 on his personal check, 
vouched for by Consul Letcher at Chihua- 
hua by telephone. This is what he did 
with it: He had to pay fifty cents a pound 
for sugar, $1.6214 a dozen for small cakes 
of perfumed soap that sell in any drug- 
store two for a nickel, and a dollar a 
pack, gold, for cigarets. He found a baker 
—the only fair man in the place—who sold 
corn and baked corn bread for the whole 
outfit, selling the cakes which would have 
cost one cent each at home for two cents 
each. We took all he could turn out. We 
also needed horseshoe-nails badly. One 
Mexican had them all. When the Colonel 
asked him how much he wanted for them, 
he named an outrageous price per kilo. 

‘“**How do you sell them to these people 
who live here?’ the Colonel asked. 

‘** Four for five cents,’ said: the greaser. 
Brown pulléd up a box, and sat down. 

**Give me a nickel’s worth,’ he said. 
The greaser counted out four nails, and 
the Colonel solemnly handed him the 
nickel. ‘Now give me another nickel’s 
worth.” The Colonel kept that greaser 
counting out horseshoe-nails in nickel lots 
until he got the whole supply.” 





In Chihuahua City the troops who first 
arrived had the interesting experience of 
completely “‘cleaning out’’ the place. As 
one man put it: ‘Here is a city of 60,000 
people, and we have bought all it has to 
eat.”” And gasoline, grease, oil, and hay 
went the way of the food, until there was 
literally ‘“‘nothing left to buy.’ Villa, we 
are told, has always paid for what he took 
from these people—but in Villa money, 


’ 


which is purchasable at the rate of two 
cents (United States) a handful. Prices 
soared in Mexico when the people got a 
good taste of American gold and silver, 


but the troopers soon found an expedient . 


to restore the ‘‘balance of exchange,” as 
we read: 


The soldiers did not realize what a 
“gvold-mine”’ tin cans were until they 
began to miss their ‘‘garbage-pile,” and 
later found the shining cans being used 
for cooking-utensils or as water-receptacles 
in near-by camps and huts. Thereafter 
they made a business of trading tin cans for 
food-supplies. The prices received were: 

Five-gallon gasoline-cans— $1, or one 
chicken and four eggs. 

Empty tomato-cans—one egg. 

“The officers’ mess to-day had six dozen 
eggs on hand which they took ‘in for 
gasoline -cans,’’ says the letter. ‘‘They 
also had chicken. The boys are doing 
almost a8 well, altho gasoline-cans are not 
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You won’t “‘sit out’’ a dance while Columbia 
Dance Records are playing. They have 
the swing, the dash, the rhythm—the fire, 
the life, the perfect time of the very best music you ever 
danced to, the music that sings in your memory yet. 


OLUMBIA™=RECORDS 


reproduce the best qualities of a// music. Just as you 
enjoy dancing to Columbia dance records, so you will| 
enjoy listening to Columbia Records of instrumental, 
orchestral, operatic or popular music. Visit a Colum- 
bia dealer “oday and hear the sort of music you like. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 
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“Sleep in your Ford Hotel” ° 
McMilli “ AU + Oo B E D Vegetable Growing for Amateurs 

} - CiVAIIN ByH. H. Thomas. A profusely illustrated new volume which 
Light, Compact, Comfortable. Only $7.50 for Fords; | geals in a simple and practical manner with the cultivation of all come 

$8.50 other medium sized cars. Satisfaction Guaran- only grown vegetables, 60c net, by mail 67¢ 

| teed. Free Booklet “Auto Camping.” AUTO BED | ™0"y srown te ees 
COMPANY, Box 7-D, Bellingham, Wash. | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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To neglect a V-shaped crotch is fatal—always. It is so weak 
structurally that inevitably wind strain splits it, water enters 
the crevice thus made, and decay starts. Nature meanwhile 
heals over the surface, but decay continues inside to eat its way 
down through the trunk—until eventually the tree becomes 
an easy victim for any severe storm. Are YOUR trees 
menaced by this and other hidden agents of destruction? 
There is only one safe place to find out—go to headquarters— 


‘Davey Tree Surgeons 


Tree surgery, as they practice it, is scientifically accurate and mechanically The fatal 
perfect. It is safe because it eliminates experiment. It endures. John V-shaped 
G. Jennings, of the Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, O., writes: ““This crotch 
is the second season’s work you have done for me, and I am glad to as 
sure you that it is very satisfactory.” The U.S. Government, after ex- 
haustive official investigation, chose Davey experts as best. Every year 
of neglect adds 10% to 25% to the cost of saving trees. Have your trees 
examined now. Write today for free examination and booklet 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. oy 
251 Elm Street, Kent, O. 


(Operating the Davey In- 
stitute of Tree Surgery.) 
Accredited Represen- 
tatives available 

tween Kansas City 
and Boston. 
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. : Uniformity 


ff. In the rapid development of the automobile industry 

, the marked tendency toward standardization has 

sa been an important element. In this movement the 

oe Continental Motor has been a leader—has, in fact, 
won the title of America’s ‘standard motor. 


Such a proud title could not long be maintained 
without uniformity of product. Continental design 
changes only in the direction of simplification and 
standardization. Continental workmanship does not 
vary except to increase in accuracy. Continental 
inspection becomes only more zealous. 


The result is the Continental Motor in its various 
models, dependably uniform,—the choice of more 
than 150 manufacturers of pleasure cars and trucks 
and of over 200,000 owners. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Factories: Detroit-—-Muskegon 


Largest exclusive motor manufacturers in the world 


Lontinental 























When we get hold 
we have to sleep 


quite so numerous. 
of a gasoline-can now, 
on it or lose a chicken. When we have a 
meal on canned tomatoes, the cans will 
buy enough eggs to feed the whole squadron 
for the next meal. I wish I had down 
here a few empty lard-pails I have seen at 
home. I'd be a millionaire.”’ 


In general, there has been only friendli- 
ness between the invaders and the invaded; 
and in the case of troublesome exceptions 


6 


to this rule, a few ‘“‘salutary lessons” have 


restored peace immediately, as we read: 


A motor-cycle courier who had to make 
use of a highway through a small town was 
fired at three times in one day. On his 
last trip a troop of cavalry followed him 
into town, and demanded the ‘“‘sniper.”’ 
The whole town denied that any shots had 
been fired. Having ascertained who the 
prominent men of the town were, the 
commanding officer took three of them as 
hostages until the guilty party was pro- 
duced. The command had not got out of 
town before he was surrendered, and there 
was no more “‘sniping.’”” The same pre- 
cautions had to be taken with wire-cutters. 
The first two Mexicans caught cutting the 
telegraph-wires strung by the Signal Service 
were argued with so effectually that no 
more trouble of that kind was encountered. 

Observing members of the Army make 
no end of comment on the squalid con- 


ditions in which the average Mexican 
is now living, the absence of food in 


substantial quantities, and the generally. 
filthy surroundings of most of the towns. 
In the Mexican children, the soldiers 
have learned to place some reliance. One 
scout, who listened for half an hour to 
two Mexicans who were pretending to 
direct him to army headquarters, was 
attracted by the frequent laughter of the 
crowd of children who surrounded him. 
When the men had gone, he showed 
them his machine, got them interested, 
and then asked them what they were 
laughing at when he was talking with the 
Carranza soldiers. The children replied 
that they had told ‘‘such big lies”’ they 
could not help it, and gave the scout such 
simple directions that he caught up with 
his command without further trouble. 
‘*“Reviews”’ of Carranza troops have 
frequently taken place whenever an Amer- 
ican troop or high commanding officer has 
met up with a Carranza garrison. While 
they have been solemn occasions for the 
Mexicans, the American soldiers have been 


interested and amused. As a result of 
these experiences, they have learned to 


divide all Mexican military figures by five. 
If General Cano says he has 1,500 men, he 
If Villa claims he killed 


means 300 men. 

100 men, he means 20 men, and so on. 

The Mexican soldier, while a dangerous 
> 


character in disposition, has been found, 
on the whole, not very efficient. Many 
of them are boys of fourteen and even less. 
Of the ‘‘army”’ of 300 men commanded by 
Colonel Cano, for whom great pretense 
was made of cooperation with General 
Pershing, one-half were found to be under 
twenty-one, and many of them mere boys, 
who had sawed off the end of their rifles 
several inches, including the front sights. 
The Mexican soldier does not aim when he 
fires, and can not understand how the 


American soldiers can hit anything when 
lying on their stomachs. 
As indicating the loyalty of the Mexi- 


se ” 


army 


can soldier, one reviewed by the 











American troops under the command of a 
colonel whose name frequently appears in 
the American press as a stanch Carranza 
supporter was found, after fraternizing 
with the American troops, to be carrying 
the red and green ribbon of Villa in its 
pockets to be put on at the first alarm of 
Villa’s approach. 
JUVENILE “COPPETTES” 

T was not so very long ago that prac- 

tically all the gamins of the poorer 
sections of American cities were regarded 
by the authorities as incipient criminals. 
Now the authorities seem bent on making 
all of them into police officials. Instead 
of the enemies of order, the youngsters are 
learning to be its guardians. This is so 
revolutionary that it has roused protests, 
yet it seems to be working out with fair 
success, York, 
few months ago established a Junior 
Police force of fourteen-year-old boys, is 
force”’ of young 
As we read 


and New which only a 


now starting a feminine “‘ 
girls, to cooperate with them. 
the story of this new force, presented by 
the New York Times, the mind asks if 
this, or something like it, be not the ideal 
democracy, where every citizen is a police- 


man, assuming the responsibility not 
only for his own welfare and that of 
his family, but for the community at 


large, as well. Something of this seems 
to have touched the imaginations of the 
new “girl cops,” if the writer has not 
greatly exaggerated the good work that 
they are doing. We introduced to 
two important members of the force, in the 


following manner: 


are 


Strolling along with arms interlaced, 
Patrolman Plaiver and Police - Captain 
Goldberg surveyed the tenements on both 
sides of congested Pitt Street. They 
came to an abrupt stop before a fire-escape 
littered with an old mattress, three boxes, 
and a bundle of rags. 

“Just look at that fire-escape,” gasped 
the horrified police captain in a high treble, 
pointing an-accusing twelve-inch day-stick. 
““Why, that’s s perfectly terrible! If a fire 
ever started in that tenement no one 
could get down those cluttered-up stairs.” 

Then, shaking back two of the forty-nine 
shining black curls that pushed out from 
beneath the official blue cap, Captain 
Goldberg said to little white-faced flaxen- 
braided Patrolman Plaiver: 

“Say, Lena, you know those 
who live up in that flat, don’t you? 
you go up there and tell Mrs. 
to clean up that fire-escape. 
bossy with her; 
was a fire she couldn’t climb over all that 
mess with her little Becky and her little 
David, and maybe: she and all her chil- 
dren would be burned to death. 

“And, Lena,” she called to Patrolman 
Plaiver, who was already mounting the 
tenement-stair, ‘‘be sure to tell Mrs. Edel- 
stein that she is respectfully invited to 
attend Judge Levy’s court, Sunday after- 
noon.” And Police - Captain Goldberg 
sauntered on down her “beat” twirling 
her diminutive stick and looking eminently 
official in her blue cap and brass-buttoned 


‘delsteins 
Well, 


Don’t 
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: ANEOU 
WATER HEATER 
Scientific home management depends 
on getting all the hot water you need— 
when you need it. 


; A Ruud gives it to you— economically — unfail- 
ingly. The Ruud causes no trouble, needs no at- 


tention and lasts a lifetime. When you turn a 
faucet, hot water comes instantly— that’s all there 
is to it. Shutting off the water shuts off the gas. 
No heat is wasted. If the water gets too hot the 
gas is automatically reduced. 


Full Information Mailed on Request 


You are bound to have a Ruud sooner or later— 
better learn all about it now. Write us for illus- 
trated booklets; when writing please tell us size 
of house and if you use natural or manufactured gas. 


An automatic heater cannot be made for less 
than the Ruud and be safe. 

That is because 
a cheaper heater 
lacks the auto- 
matic and abso- 
lutely dependable 

s control ofa 

uud. Anyone who 
has tried will tell 
you to 


Get a Ruud— 


or nothing 
Ruud Manufacturing 
Company 


















Dept. E, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Address: 
371 Adelaide 8t., W 
Toronto 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY aerte rity quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigate 
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HE Wegmann Automatic 
Decarbonizer will remove 
every trace of carbon from 
your motor, no matter how 
choked up it may be, and abso- 
lutely prevent any further 
carbon from accumulating. 


It isa patented device, attached 
to intake manifold and to water 
supply pipe or water jacket, 
which injects a fine spray of 
steam into combustion chambers 
with mixture from carburetor. 
=, —— 9 of steam scaveng- 

is well known and is used 
4 all Diesel ‘and I ge quero type motors. 
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by this ing 5 
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WEGMANN 


AUTOMATIC 


ECARBONIZE 


not only acts as a permanent carbon remover 
and preventor, but causes a more perfect 
combustion, which adds 10% to 20% more 1 
power, and cuts down the gasoline con- 
sumption. It is easily attached, simply 
adjusted by needle-valve and fed by auto- 
matic ball check-valve which closes when 
motor stops and opens in relation to 
speed of motor. 


Special Introductory Offer 
The Wegmann Automatic Decarbon- | | 
izer is really a self-demonstrator, and | 
in order to create a quick demand we 
will, for a short time, accept a limited 
number of mail orders from car owners 
who will agree to recommend it per- 
sonally to six friends. Instrument is / 
made of polished brass, with glass { 

sight-feed, needle-valve, automatic { } 
ball check-valve and leak-proof com- \ 
pression couplings. « ; 


PRICE, complete, ready to install, 
( With Ball Strainer, $1. Extra. ) 
Manufacturers Distributing Co., 
454 Publicity Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The 











Dealers Wanted Everywhere 


The Wegmann Automatic Decarbonizer should 
be on every car in the United States—new _or 
old, It is a wonderful merch 
and we want dealers everywhere. 
once for full details. Address, 


MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING co. 
454 Publicity Building, LOUIS, 


07 0 o7 1 See 


by Rev. James M. Campbell (“Hamish Mann”’), presents, 
in a series of twenty delightful sketches, charac ter studies 
of as many ministers. The criticisms are keen and to the 
point but essentially human and good-humored. The book 
ubounds in good sense touched here and there by flashes of 
trenchant wit mingle: d with affecting pathos. 


r2mo, Cloth. $1.00; by mail $1.12. 


Funk and WagnallsCompany, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Write us at 


























Dunlop 
Colf Balls 


HESE famous balls, the 

great British favorites, 
are now being introduced 
in the U. 8. Try 29 or 31. 
Unrivalled for length, stead- 
iness and accuracy. 


$9 per dozen; 75c each 
For sale by golf professionals. 


The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
Birmingham, Eng. 




















blue coat, “mi ude just exactly like a real 
antes s 

Little red-cheeked, curly-haired Captain 

| Celia Goldberg, and equally little white- 

| cheeked Patrolman Lena Plaiver, are just 


two of New York’s fifty “girl cops.” They 
are the latest additions to the foree, these 


fifty little girls, who appeared in shining 
new uniforms in the most congested part 
of the East Side ten days ago. 


The fortunate fifty were chosen from 


five hundred girls who served a probation- 


ary term of six months. And we are as- 








sured that they have won their positions 
on the force by real deeds, as, for example, 
Captain Goldberg: 


Goldberg has made “‘crap- 
shooting” the most unpopular diversion on 
her street. She has found and restored to 
their parents a dozen or more small tod- 
dlers who strayed from the mother’s skirts 
while she marketed with the push-cart 
pedlers; she has safeguarded the lives of 
numerous other small children by stopping 
the traffic and escorting the little ones 
across the street; she has spotted un- 
scrupulous moving-picture proprietors lead- 
ing in bunches of small children who have 
come with a nickel but without a parent, 
as the law prescribes, and she has prac- 
tically put an end to the sale of impure 
and decayed fruit in the vicinity of her 
home, No. 72 Pitt Street. To wit, the 
notable prune case. 

Captain Goldberg—then a patrolman— 
watched a push-cart merchant sell some 
suspicious-looking prunes. Then she ex- 
amined one of the prunes and asked the 
dealer where he had bought them. The 
prune-seller remarked that it was none of 
her business, and who was she come 
butting into his affairs? Captain Gold- 
berg then showed her official badge and 
asked him if he would prefer to have her 
turn the matter over to a real “‘cop,”’ or 
would he come to Judge Levy’s Sunday- 
afternoon court? The prune - pedler ap- 
peared at the informal Sunday-afternoon 
court, and not only gave the name of the 
wholesale merchant who sold him the de- 
cayed prunes, but pleaded he didn’t know 
they were bad, and promised never to do 
it again. The result was that five hundred 
eases of rotten prunes were confiscated 
and destroyed by the city, and since then 
hundreds of other cases of bad fruit have 
followed the prunes. 

Altho she is not afraid prune-pedlers 
and crap-shooters and irate proprietors of 
motion-picture theaters, Captain Gold- 
berg is usually shy when it comes to talking 
about her achievements. She hangs her 
head, and her red cheeks burn still redder, 
and she wiggles her foot nervously when a 


Captain 


to 


stranger asks her about her work. Then, 
as the diffidence wears away, she talks to 
you enthusiastically, not about herself, 


but about her work. 

‘You see, that poor pedler wasn’t really 
to blame,’”’ she deprecated, after she had 
related the prune story. ‘‘The bad prunes 
were sold to him, and he didn’t know they 
were spoiled. That’s the way with so 
many people who do wrong; they do bad 
things because they don’t know any better. 
So we mustn’t try to punish them until 
after we have taught them the right way. 
We must teach them that they endanger 
their own lives when they pile trash on 
their fire-escapes. We must teach the 
mothers not to buy spoiled foodstuffs just 


| 
| 
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We 


just want to be helpful to our neighbors.” 


beeause it’s cheaper than the good. 

“And do they usually obey you?” a 
visitor asked, wondering how a gang of 
big boys shooting craps would receive the 
little short-skirted officer. 

“Yes, surely,’’ smiled Captain Goldberg, 
who, in spite of her short curls and her 
short skirts, is a very good English student 


at the Washington Irving High School, 
and never says ‘‘Sure.”’ 
“Surely they obey,’ she continued. 


‘They see this uniform and they know it 
means the law.” 


What a blue coat and cap and official 
club can do to transform the appearance 
of an ordinary jackstones-playing, gum- 
chewing little girl, it is claimed, can hardly 
who has not 

The captain’s in- 


and con- 


be imagined by one seen 


such a one ‘“‘on duty.’ 


terviewer is obviously imprest, 


tinues his interrogation with becoming 


deference: 


“Most of our work has to do with chil- 
dren and the home,’ Captain Goldberg 
explained, ‘“‘and of course it begins at 
home. We have to that our own 
mothers buy only pure, wholesome food, 
that our own homes are clean, and that our 
own little brothers and are well 
cared for. Then we are ready to take care 
of our other duties.” 

‘And just what are your other duties?”’ 
the little captain was asked. 

“Oh, seeing that our neighbors don’t 
build bonfires in the street and that they 
put their garbage in the right sort of cans 


see 


sisters 


and at the right time of day, and that 
they don’t litter up the fire-escapes and 


back yards. We keep an eye on the moy- 
ing-picture shows and keep children from 
going in without their parents. You see, 
we know all the children in our block, and 


we can tell if they go in with the proprietor 
or some stranger. 

“And we take lost babies to their 
mothers. If we don’t know the baby we 


take it to the girl-policeman on the next 
block, and she usually does. We keep the 
from playing cards and shooting 
craps, and we get after the tobacco-dealers 
who sell cigarets to minors. We look 
after the little foreign children who move 
into our block, too. The kids used to make 
fun of ’em and call them ‘greenhorns,’ but 
they don’t any more. 

‘They see us talking in a friendly way 
with the foreign children, and then they start 
playing with them and treating them like 
American children. We help the children 
who are behind in their school-work, and 
we take little children across the streets. 
We watch the foodstuff the push-cart ped- 
lers in our neighborhood sell and we see 


boys 


that they obey the Sanitary Code. We 
get after the grocers who sell bad milk, 


too. And then we keep an eye on the 
girls who go to the dance-halls—dancing- 
schools they call them—and if the girls 


are under age we report them. Why, 
sometimes school-girls no older than I[ 


would stand outside the dancing-schools 
and ask men to take them in. Yes,’ she 
said, reflectively, ‘“we have plenty to keep 
us busy. The other children on our beat 
help us too. We don’t try to boss them, 
you know; we want to be friends with 
them and help them. And they want to 
be of service, so they report us any- 
thing they think is wrong. And we are 
friends of the police, too.’’ Captain Gold- 
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“Now, Son, when you buy that automobile remember that 
a motor car is only as good as its bearings 


“The ideal bearing should not only be everlastingly 


dependable, butmeddle proof. 


“It should be absolutely free 
from the necessity of adjust- 
ments that cause depreciation 
and loss of efficiency. 


“It should be self-sufficient, 
requiring no auxiliary bear- 


“Therefore, see to it that 


are in the car you buy 


“I speak from experience when | tell you that the 


New Departure Double Row 


gives you all these essentials of an 
ideal bearing equipment. 


NEW DEPARTURE “fir, seccos it ceios the heavier 


“Second, because it resists the severe 


BALL ‘BEARINGS 22-8 2c?" 


“Third, because it reduces friction to 
the vanishing point, thereby saving 
gasoline and oil and reducing the up- 
keep cost to the minimum. 


ings to assist in the full performance of its function, and above all it should conquer friction—not 





New Departure Single Row Type 
A highly perfected anti-friction Bearing for use 
where radial loads only are to be carried. 


only that, Son, but it really is the simplest to 
install—a_ self-contained, triple-duty unit. 


“In other words, New Departure Ball 
Bearings in your car mean frictionless oper- 
ation and life long service. 


‘I suggest you write for a most interesting 

Booklet. It is called ‘New Departure Ball 
Bearings and What They Mean to the 
Car Owner.’ Ask for Booklet ‘B’.” 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
Conrad Patent Licensee 
Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 
Hartford Division, Harttord, Western Branch, Detroit, 
onnecticut 1016-17 Ford Bldg. 


British Agents: Brown Bros. Ltd., London, E.. C. 
Continent of Europe Agent: Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, 
” Freeport, Denmark 
Depot New Departure, 16 Rue d’Armaille, Paris 








New Departure Double Row Type 
A single, self-contained, “fool-proof” unit carry- 
ing all the loads and stresses simultaneously 
from whatever direction they may come, with 
equal efficiency, and reducing friction to the 
vanishing point. 
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Why Have You Never 
Smoked This Cigar? 













































advertisement of our Panatela. 


to send a box to be tried entirely at our risk. 


cigars from our factory is very 
little trouble after he has smoked 
his first box. He sees where he is 
saving money. But getting the 
smoker to try his first box is 
none too easy. 

Our offer to send the cigars at 
our own risk ought to satisfy 
the most cautious, and convince 
the most skeptical. 

Here is Our Offer: Upon request, } 
we will send 50 Shivers’ Panatelas, on 
approval, to a reader of The Literary 
Digest, express pre e may 
smoke ten cigars and return the re- 
maining forty at our expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is 
not satisfied with them; if he is 
pleased and keeps them, he agrees to § 
remit the price, $2.50,within ten days. 

Our Panatela is a hand-made 
cigar with a wrapper of genuine 
Sumatra and a filler of long, 
clean, Cuban-grown Havana. 

Cigars like this cannot be sold 
at wholesale for less than five 
dollars per hundred or retailed 
over the counter at less than 
three for a quarter. 

We simply give our customers 
who buy by the box, the whole- 
saler’s price. 

In addition, we give our cus- 
tomers at all times the privilege 
of returning the cigars. 

Now, why not accept our offer 
and try our cigars? Our Pana- 
tela is not our only cigar. We 
make in all seventeen different 
cigars including a line of Clear 
Havana (all Havana, filler and 
wrapper). Our complete catalog, 
mailed on request, shows every 
cigar we make, from $5.00 per 
100 to $15.00 per 100. 


Try our Panatela. It’s a mild, uniform, 
pleasing cigar; or if you want a larger cigar, 


This is not the first time you have seen the 
For about 14 
years we have run it right alongside our offer 


We have said, over and over again, that our 
Panatela at $5 per hundred was a 10 cent cigar. 
Getting the smoker to continue to buy his 











ask for our catalog. Every cigar we make 

is sold on the same terms as our Panatela. Shivers’ 
In ordering, please use business stationery Panatela 

or -~ reference. and state whether you EXACT SIZE 
refer mild, medium or strong cigars. AND SHAPE 











HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Incorporated 
2056 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This Brush 
No. 456, with 
Long, Stiff, 
White Russian 
Bristles, at your 
dealer’s or sent ¢ 82 


Gre 


SANIT 
BRUSHES 


an Be Washed 







"s name 






of the Hair. 
SANITAX BRUSH co. 
2331 S. Wabash dv.,Chicago 
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berg concluded. ‘‘We have to have their 
aid once in a while, but not often.” 


Evidence that the East Side takes the 
““coppettes”’ seriously is furnished by the 
fact that so far none of the persons “‘in- 
vited”’ by them to attend Judge Aaron J. 
Levy’s informal court has failed to put in 


an appearance. Of this tribunal, we read: 


It’s a unique court, this. one that 
Judge Levy holds Sunday afternoons in 
the basement of the Municipal Court 
House, Madison and Clinton Streets. The 
big, friendly Judge and those charged with 
misdemeanors by the girl-police sit in a 
neighborly way around the long table. 
The girl-policeman who has made the 
charge stands up and reads her report. 

Then the defendant makes reply. If the 
girl has made a mistake, then the Court 
apologizes and that is the end of it. But 
the girl-police rarely make mistakes. 

Judge Levy, who is really a Supreme 
Court Justice and a judge of the civil 
courts, has no jurisdiction over criminal 
eases. Therefore his court on Sunday 
afternoons is only an advisory one. When 
it is necessary to follow up a case it is 
turned over to the regular police court. 
For many years Judge Levy has been back 
of every constructive movement on the 
East Side and he has fathered many help- 
ful bills in the legislature. The East Side 
is his home and its people are his neigh- 
bors. Hence he is tireless in his work for 
anything that means their betterment. 
Six years ago he started the East Side 
Protective Association, which is made up 
of one hundred of the foremost citizens 
of the East Side, and it is this organiza- 
tion which is backing the girl-police. 


GOING HARVESTING ? 


F you are, be sure you're right before 

you go ahead. 
C. L. Green, general inspector in charge 
of the employment and distribution branch 
of the immigration service, 
suffer 
poverty because they do not understand 
the simple science of finding harvesting- 


Every year, declares 


thousands of 


men unnecessary hardship and 


work in the West. They read the news 
in the papers that “‘men are wanted, 
plunge immediately 


vaguely toward Kansas City, 


” and 
westward, heading 
with the idea 
that they have only to step off the train 
(or out from under it) to be snapt up by 
wild-eyed farmers who line the railway- 
track waiting for laborers. Yet the need 
is there, and every year thousands of men 
find work in the fields in harvesting-time, 
while many a farmer who is short-handed 
would give good pay to any husky immi- 
grant for a few days’ work. As the writer 
says, in the New York World: 


The farmer, aided by modern machinery, 
can, with the assistance of a few hands, 
prepare the land and drill in the grain at 
moderate expense, but all the up-to-date 
machinery and advanced methods will 
not replace the great numbers of men 
necessary to the harvest. 

Every spring word is sent broadcast 
throughout the land: “Thousands of 
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immie Archer, the famous 

Chicago Cub catcher, sup- 
ports his team with the same 
reliability and precision that 
his socks are supported by 


PARIS GARTERS 


He always wears these com- 
fortable, serviceable garters. 
25 and 50 cents 


The name PARIS is on the back of the 
shield. Look for it when you buy. 


A. Stein & Co. 


Chicago New York 

















GARTERS 


: No metal 
. can touch you 








STANDARD DICTIONARY supericrity quickly becomes 


plain to the man or womaa why» investigates. 


















For His Graduation Gift 


—give him cuff buttons or loose 
links that will wear a lifetime— 
that are handsome and mannish 
in every line—that are abso- 
lutely correct in design. Give 
him 


Krements 


14 Kt. Rolled Gold Plate Cuff Buttons 
or Loose Links in a handsome gift box. 










The name Krementz stamped on the 

back is all you need look for. The 

style, durability and quality all can be 

taken for granted. Sold by all good 

stores, under this guarantee. 

**If damaged from ANY CAUSE, 
a new button free.’’ 

Cuff Buttons, in gift box, $2.00 a pair, 
Loose Links, in gift box, $2.50 a pair. 
Send for booklet, 

“Correct Jewelry for Men.” 


Krementz & Co. 


13 Chestnut St. 
Newark, N. J. 
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harvest- hands needed.’ And they are 
needed; they are absolutely necessary; 
but full information as to the type of men 
needed should be given in greater detail; 
the requirements should be outlined in full; 
the hardships described; the possible dis- 
appointments noted; the cost in money 
for transportation from given points stated; 
the time when services will be required; 
the probable duration of the work; the 
probability of securing additional work 
when that of one section is completed; 
the distance to such additional work and 
the cost of transportation—all of these 
things should be covered by information 
from a reliable source. 

The Federal, State, and municipal gov- 
ernments have free employment bureaus for 
the dissemination of this information, and 
no doubt those who seek the same from 
these bureaus are fully advised as to all 
the matters referred to, but it must be 
borne in mind that fully half of those who 
go to the harvest do not consult these 
bureaus before proceeding, and therefore 
many are not fully informed until they are 
practically on the ground and have spent 
good money for transportation. 

The press is the source of information 
principally relied upon, and the news 
item that ‘‘ Kansas needs 30,000 harvest- 
hands, wages $2.50 to $3 per day, with 
board and lodging,” will cause thousands 
of men to pack their bags and start for 
Kansas—any place in Kansas—without 
seeking further information. The results 
are oftentimes tragic. Clerks, students, 
school-teachers, and others not accustomed 
to manual labor join the army of would-be 





workers, only to find that they can not: 


measure up to the work. Foreigners who 
speak no English, reading the call in 
papers published in their own tongue, 
infer that a knowledge of English is not 
necessary. They go with the others, 
only to find, in many cases, that the 
farmer can not use the non-English-speak- 
ing men. Men who are accustomed to 
hard manual labor find upon arrival that 
they can not endure the direct rays of the 
burning sun. All of these are disappointed, 
disheartened, and frequently stranded in a 
country where there is no work suited to 
their experience and abilities. 

Then we hear’from them: ‘Fraud! 
fraud!”” There is no fraud. To the 
farmer a harvest-hand is a man physically 
able and willing to do harvest-work, just 
as to the blacksmith a horseshoer is one 
who can shoe horses; to the automobile- 
owner a chauffeur one who can handle a 
car; to the office-man a stenographer and 
typewriter who can do this work. So 
when the farmer calls for ‘‘ harvest-hands”’ 
he does not want clerks, tailors, barbers, 
and men of other callings unless they are 
men who know his work and are able and 
willing to do it. 


The tendency of the city man to think 
that harvesting is just unskilled labor, 
which he; can easily essay, and which, tho 
it may be “hard at first,’ will speedily 
get him into fine physical condition, makes 
constant trouble. And another prolific 
trouble-maker is the fact that the men do 
not seem to have taken the slightest 
pains to find out just where their services 
are needed. Mr. Green continues, dis- 
cussing the whole question at length: 


Many men report at Kansas City, one 
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Why tires wear out too soon! 











maturely for five reasons. 
rubber. 
worn spots and holes. 


the fabric. 


Process Tires solve the four problems. 


Laboratory tests show Prodium 
Process Rubber to be much stronger 
than ordinary rubber. A strip one 
inch thick will hold 3,400 ibs., or 
20 average men. 


2 Uneven Wear Eliminated 


Prodium Process Tires wear down 
as evenly as a piece of fine steel. 
The cut above is a section taken 
out of a tire that has gone 9,467 
miles. Note the thick tread still 
remaining. 


3 Chippingand Cutting Reduced 
Prodium Process Rubber is the 
toughest rubber we have ever tested. 
Illustration No. 3 shows the kind of 
tests we give this wonderful material. 
Even fresh cut rock does not chip 
or gash it. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
U.S PATENT OFFICE 


Five disadvantages of rubber—and how the 
Prodium Process minimizes four of them 


Aside from poor fabric and poor workmanship, tires wear out pre- 
(1) Lack of tensile strength in the tread 
(2) Uneven wearing down of the rubber, causing irregular 
(3) Chips and cuts that admit water to rot 
(4) Heat caused by friction, and (5) Under-inflation. 
Nothing but the regular use of a tire pump or air tank will remedy the last. 
The other four are reduced to a minimum by the Prodium Process, a wonder- 
ful new discovery in compounding tire tread stock, owned and controlled exclu- 
sively by The Republic Rubber Company. 


1 Wonderful Tensile Strength 4 Heat and Friction Overcome 


REPUBLIC Process 
S7AGGaRp,PLAIN, AND “WM TREADS Sierra 
Made in the Stylish Black Tread ins, 











Here’s how Republic Prodium 





Heat comes principally from friction, 
friction from slippage. Prodium 
Process Rubber has 
remarkable anti-skid 
qualities,and will stand 
a higher temperature 
than ordinary rubber. 
Buy one Republic Prodium 
Process Tire and check its 
mileage—observe its con- 
dition from week to week. 
‘our odometer record and 
your own eyes will sub- 
Stantiate every statement 
made above. 
Free sample of 
Prodium Process Rubber 
Write fora piece of thisnew 
material }¢ inch thick. Pull 
it! Jerk it! Try to break | 
it! We have found few | 
hands that can tear this 
slender strip. 
The Republic Rubber Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 
the Principal Clties 
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PHOTOGRAPHY Simplified 

A plain and practical guide-book for every amateur 
and professional photographer. Will show you how to do 
everything in connection with pictures and picture taking, 
developing, printing, etc. Cloth, many diagrams and illus- 
trations. 152 pages. 50 cents net, by mail 54 cénts. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York | 


DONT Look LAME 





OLO Perfect extension shoes make 


a short limb look normal. 
iron or cork extension. 





ready-made shoes. Sent on approval. 


WAY &. 
raf : Booklet free. 
A (LD). Henry V. Lote, 313 Third Ave., N.Y. City 
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Down to *‘Davy Jones,"” 
The Last Scene in a Tramp's Life Story. 


THE SEA AND ITS STORY 
From the Viking Ship to the Submarine 
By Captain Frank H. Shaw and Ernest H. Robinson 


A great big book full of everything interesting 
about the sea, from lighthouse building to a passen- 


ger’s life on_an ocean liner. amous wrecks, sea 
divers, sea battles, fires, etc., are described an 
pictured in a luminous panorama. Large octavo, 
cloth, almost 500 pages. 

$3.50 net ; average carriage charges, 28c¢ 
Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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If You Own an Automobile 


this —— should be a lesson to you. 
n’t you’as soon as you get out of the city limits “‘let "er out’’—at least, a little bit? 
Just as sure as there are hills and crossways in the country, there is danger of collisions and ruin. 
Are your brakes lined with material that will not fail in a case of emergency? 


herimos 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 
Brake Lining -10 100% 


has done much toward reducing the number of accidents each year. 

Thermoid Brake Lining has 100 % gripping and holding power even when it is worn paper thin. 

That means that lined with Thermoid your brakes will hold not only when you are stopping your 
car but when you have to stop quick or hit something. 

Thermoid is made of high grade, long fibre Canadian Asbestos spun on brass wire and impregnated 
with friction compound to protect it from the action of oil, gasoline and water. It is then folded, firmly 
stitched and hydraulically compressed into one single, solid substance. 

Don’t leave it to the supply man to put any kind of brake lining on your car. 
serious. When you buy brake lini:\z, you want to buy 100% friction—that’s Thermoi 


Thermod Rubber Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Makers of Nassau Tires and Thermoid Radiator 
, Garden Hose, etc. 








~— matter is too 





Our Guarantee : 
Reet Brake Lining is abso- 
late’ guaran’ to give more 
-- - £ results and to outwear 
any other lining manufactured. 
Not affected by heat, oil, water, 
gasoline or dirt. 
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ADVERTISE HONESTLY 


SAYS THE 





1916 








ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


The following Declaration of Principles was unanimously 


adopted by this Association, at Dayton, Ohio, May 5th, 1916: 


inference, that are not justified by the 
facts or common experience; and any 
other advertising that may cause money 
loss to the reader or injury in health or 
morals or loss of confidence in reputable 
advertising and honorable business. 

REsOLVED that we recognize our own 
obligation as advertisers to conform to 
these principles. 


ResoLvep that we, members of the 
AssOcIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, 
are opposed to advertising of the follow- 
ing kinds: 





All advertising that is fraudulent or 
questionable, whether financial, medical 
or any other; all advertising that is inde- 
cent, vulgar or suggestive either in theme 
or treatment; that is “‘blind’’ or ambiguous 
in wording and calculated to mislead; 
that makes false, unwarranted or exag- 
getated claims; that makes uncalled for 
reflections on competitors or competitive 
goods; that makes misleading free offers; 
all advertising to laymen of products con- 
taining habit-forming or dangerous drugs; 
all advertising that makes remedial, relief 
or curative claims, either directly or by 








REsoLveD that we urge upon all pub- 
lishers and upon all sellers of advertising 
space or service, a strict adherence to - | 
these principles and that in so far as the 2 
exigencies of our individual! business 
will permit, we direct our advertising to 
those mediums which make the obser- 
vance of these principles their rule and 
practice. 


The Association of National Advertisers represents the leading advertisers 
of America. They stand as one man behind these resolutions. They 
are determined to do everything in their power to 


MAKE IT IMPOSSIBLE FOR THE ADVERTISING 
FRAUD TO LIVE 
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of the distributing-points for harvest 
hands, thinking that the work is there or 
near at hand, while, as a matter of fact, 
the work is from one hundred to four 
hundred miles from that city, and railroad. 
fares at two cents per mile must be paid 
from that point. No man going to the 
Kansas harvest should arrive at Kansas 
City or Topeka with less than $10 or $15 
in his pocket, for distances are long and 
walking bad. 

To be a successful harvest-hand a man 
should be: 

First—Strong, 
endurance. 

Secondly—Accustomed to hard manual 
labor under the direct rays of the sun; to 
certain privations, lack of certain home 
comforts; to roughing it to. a certain 
extent, such as sleeping in places other 
than a comfortable bed, which is not 
always available; to long hours of labor, 
which are often necessary. 

Thirdly—He must be ready and willing 
to take his chances as to weather. The 
farmer can not regulate the hail or rain 
or other natural causes which may delay 
the harvest. He should be provided, with 
sufficient funds to tide him over any un- 
avoidable delays in the harvest. He 
should keep himself posted as to the near- 
est point where reliable information con- 
cerning the harvest may be obtained, in 
order to keep in close touch with the 
situation and take advantage of changes 
which may occur. He _ should, while 
working on one job, keep posted, through 
State or Federal bureaus, as to where his 
services will be needed after the work he 
is engaged on is finished. 

The work is not heavy—that is, not 
in the sense usually implied with reference 
to manual labor. There are no heavy 
weights to lift, there are few occasions 
when great physical effort.is required. It 
is the constant ‘‘go ahead”’ and sameness 
of the work, coupled with the heat and 
dust and other disheartening conditions, 
which sap the energy and strength. 

For example, take a place in a header- 
barge, to which the header is constantly 
delivering the headed grain by an endless 
belt—there is no ‘‘let up” to the work; it 
must go on and on; the machine does not 
tire, and the man to keep pace must have 
the physique and staying-powers. 

The wages paid during harvest are 
fairly good when the fact that board is 







robust, and possest of 


furnished in addition is taken into con- 
sideration. They range from $2 to #4 


per day in normal times. 

The length of employment is not definite; 
it usually lasts from ten days to two weeks 
in a particular section. Men who know the 
ways of the harvest, and keep posted as to 
where the next work may be found, get 
from four to six weeks’ work. Many 
extend the time of employment by joining 
threshing-crews, whose work, in some 
sections, lasts until snow flies. I have in 
mind one man who stated to me that he 
made more than $300 over and above all 
expenses during the 1914 harvest. | 
know of others who did not make expenses. 

Many men use the harvest as a profitable 
way of spending their vacations, others 
take advantage of the harvest to get a 
change of employment for a time, returning 
to their regular work after the harvest. 
Some of them, especially the former class, 
are satisfied if they ‘‘break even’’—that is, 
if they make enough money to defray all 
expenses. Others go to the harvest year 
after year and make it pay, for the ex- 
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perienced hand is always in demand and 
will receive higher pay than the man who 
has not had the experience. 

Keep yourself informed. Full informa- 
tion as to harvest-conditions may be 
secured by addressing Division of In- 
formation, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington. For local information, address the 
State Commissioner of Labor at Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Topeka, Kans.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Pierre, S. D.; Bismarck, N. D. 





THE MYSTERY OF RASPUTIN 


LONG with the burials of Villa and 

the deaths of the German Crown 
Prince must be placed the assassinations 
of Gregory Rasputin, the Russian monk 
who is said to be the most powerful man 
in all the Czar’s domain, and who, it is 
claimed, has an almost hypnotic power over 
women, can wind statesmen around his 
little finger, rules the Czar in all matters, 
great and small, is mainly responsible for 
the Russian prohibition of vodka, and is 
variously described as the greatest benef- 
ieent influence in Russia and the most 
venomous tyrant the Empire has ever 
known. Just recently has come the report 
that he is again the victim of plotters. 
Whether this is later demonstrated to be 
no more true than similar earlier reports, 
it is interesting to note that it is coincident 
with a totally.separate rumor of the frus- 
tration of a deadly plot against him. This 
second story, says the New York Evening 
Post, comes via the Associated Press from 
Christiania, Norway, purporting to be 
revealed by Heliodorus, ‘“‘the Mad Monk 
of Tsaritsyn,’’ once the friend of Rasputin, 
but later his enemy. Recently a refugee 
from Russia, Heliodorus has lived for 
some time in Christiania. His story is 
summarized, as follows: 


According to Heliodorus, a representative 
of a certain Russian Minister is said to 
have gone to Christiania, late in January 
of this year, with the proposal that Helio- 
dorus become party to a conspiracy to 
assassinate the Czar’s ‘‘Mystic Monk.” 
This envoy is said to have charged that 
Rasputin was working for a separate peace 
between Germany and Russia, and, being 
“bought by wealthy Jews, had secured 
for the Jews great contracts on supplies 
for the Army.”’ It was also reported that 
Rasputin. had opposed this particular 
Minister and that the latter as well as 
other members of the Cabinet were like 
chessmen in the hands of tlie monk. 

Heliodorus, desiring to learn the whole 
plot, posed as willing to enter the eon- 
spiraey and signed a contract to engage 
a band of murderers for 60,000 rubles. 
One of the ladies-in-waiting at the court 
was to be a party to the conspiracy and 
give a signal by telephone. An automo- 
bile was to be in readiness for him to make 
al escape as soon as he had seen that his 
hired murderers had executed the plot. 
It was a part of the bargain, it is declared 
by Heliodorus, that the Minister arrange, 
after the murder, to obtain an amnesty 
80 that Heliodorus could return to Russia. 

On February 12 Heliodorus received a 
telegram from Petrograd saying that the 
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“Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service’’ 


Instead of one manu- 





facturer’s spasmodic 
development of his 
product, MAZDA Ser- 
vice substitutes a sys- 
tematic, all-inclusive, 
study of incandescent 
electric lamps for 





several manufacturers 





The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide 
service to certain lamp manufacturers. Its 
purpose is to collect and select scientific and 
practical information concerning progress 
and developments in the art of incandescent 
lamp manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled to re- 
ceive this Service, MAZDA Service is cen- 
tered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady, 





The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps 
which meet the standards of MAZDA Service. 
It isthus an assurance of quality. This trade- 
mark is the property of the General Electric 
Company. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
He GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4623 





























| HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC by Grenville Kieiser | 





A practical manual for self-instruction by a master of the subject. 
Invaluable for the teacher, minister, business-mau, Contains many | ought not to do and the reason why. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50; 
choice selections for practise. Cloth, 548 py. $1.25 net; postage 12c. | by mail, $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854-860 Fourth Avenne, New York Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 














Save Half on 
Seat Covers! 


$34 Cove rs for Overlands now only $17; $40 Hud- 
sons, $20; $36 Buicks, $18; $40 Chalmers, $20; $40 
Cadillacs, $20; Studebake rs, $18; Paiges, $19—all 
other cars proportionately low. 
Globe Seat Covers are guaranteed equal to the highest priced kind in que ality, materials, workmanship, finish and 
fit. We save you 50% because we are the world’s largest exclusive Seat Cover manufacturers—buy materials in 
huge quantities at extra discounts and sell direct from factory to you. We sell 47% of the Seat Covers in America. 

Fit your car with beautiful Globe Seat Covers—give it newness, 
Smartness, Comfort, Safety class and ogg —keep it always spick and span—save the 
leather upholstery from wear—sz ave your clothes from soiling. Nearly eve ry car will have them, 

Globe Seat Covers are guaranteed to fit any car 

Perfect Fit for Every Car Guaranteed (orcas io yaulies to canine no bulging, 
Made for every. model of every car over a patterns. Trimmed in handsome, wear-resisting furniture 
leather. Made in the finest waterproof and washable fabrics. Attach them yourself ina jiffy—-detach them 
quickly any time for cleaning. 
Sent Let us send you Globe Seat Covers at our risk. Compare them with the highest 
on APPROVAL priced kind. If they do not surpass them in every way, return them. Pay only if 
satisfied. Send name, model and year of your car for approv al offer, 15 beautiful sample fabrics, half prices and 
handsomely illustrated book. Your car needs Globe Seat Covers. Write us now and save half. 


GLOBE SEAT COVER CO.,242 Hamilton Ave., Racine, Wis. or 5.02 fiacicturers 





EXPECTANT MOTHERHOOD 


Its Supervision and Hygiene, by'J. W. Ballantyne, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Tells the expectant mother what she ought and 
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DURAND 


Steel mocks 


jt will pay you to tear out the 
old wooden shelving in your 
store-room and install a uniform 


equipment of Durand Steel 
Racks and Bins. 


Durand Steel Racks are fire-proof | 


and easy to keep clean. Wooden 
shelves, usually oil-soaked and dusty, 
increase your insurance cost. 


| 60,000 rubles were deposited in a bank 


ready to be paid as soon as the plot was 
earried out. 

Heliodorus, however, decided to reveal 
the whole affair to the Court and Duma, 
and he sent his wife with a written account 
of the whole plot to Petrograd, where she 
sueceeded in delivering it to the Empress. 
The latter later sent word that she had 


| already known the details of the affair. 


| he 


Durand Steel Racks are smooth- | 


surfaced and easy on containers. 
Rough wooden shelves often tear the 


bottoms out of paper boxes, wasting | 


| again the shattered nervous system. 


stores and time. 


Durand Steel Racks will support 
great weight. Wooden shelving may 
collapse under exceptional weight, 
damaging stock and injuring employes. 


Durand Steel Racks are strong, 
? = 


and_ practically 


indestructible. 
DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 











THE “4 
ROBINSON 
bes REMINDER 


Tear Out When Attended To 


A valuable idea Jost in a book filled with dead memoranda, or 
an important engagement missed, may cost you more than sev- 
eral dozen Robinson Reminders. There are six coupons to a 
page. Put each note on a separate coupon—tear them out 
when they cease to be of value. Handsome leather case with 
pocket for special papers. Just the thing for advertisers. E 

Reminder complete, with extra pad, 344 x7 in., postpaid, 
$1.00. New fillers, goc per dozen. 

Vest Pocket size, 3x 51n., four coupons toa page, complete 
with six extra pads, postpaid, $1.00. New fillers, 70c dozen. 

Ladies’ Shopping List, 2% x3%, extra pad and pencil, $1. 

Name in gold 25 cents extra. If your stationer cannot supply 
you, send direct to us. ORDER NOW. 


The Robinson Mfg. Co., Dept. L, Westfield, Mass. 















| is often extremely difficult. 











It seems that the wife of the agent who 
had been sent to Christiania had betrayed 
her husband and his fellow conspirators. 

The Minister was forced to resign, but 
according to Heliodorus, who has laid the 
whole story bare to the Norwegian public, 
the conditions at the Imperial Court are 
such that nothing but a revolution can 
clear the air. 





MUSIC FOR SHATTERED MINDS 
we HELL-SHOCK” is one of the most 


common ailments in European war- 


It is apparently hysteria 
The victim, per- 


hospitals to-day. 
carried to the nth power. 
haps otherwise completely sound, comes 
to the hospital with his mind a perfect 
blank. 
actual shell-explosion at close range, mirac- 


Usually he has experienced an 


ulously escaping with his life; but often 
the 


intensity and din of a general bombard- 


has merely been overcome by 


ment. Whatever the cause, his mental 
faculties are for the time being absolutely 
disconnected, and the task of the hospital 
corps is, in some way or other, to link up 
This 
The attempt 
is made, of course, to arouse the patient’s 
interest with familiar sights and sounds 
that will cause him to react along the lines 
of long-formed habits. In this, it is found, 
music is more powerful than any other 
agent. On one occasion the doctor tried a 
patient with the British soldier’s familiar 
phrase, ‘‘Are we down-hearted? No!” but 
the man could neither repeat it nor supply 
the inevitable negative when the question 
But the same patient, when the 
were sung to 


was put. 
first words of ‘‘Tipperary”’ 
him, was able to take up the song and sing 
it through to the end. In the New York 
American Major Fred W. Mott, a British 
army surgeon attached the Fourth 
London General War Hospital, tells another 
story of a similar recovery: 


to 


The patient’s 
blank, and this condition was reflected in 
a dazed, mindless, masklike expression. 
He did not know the address of his home, 
and when shown a letter from his father 
with the address on the top he did not 
recognize it or his father’s handwriting. 
When shown a photograph of his home 
with a group of his father, mother, and 
three brothers and himself in front of it, 
he maintained the same wondering, dazed 
expression and failed to recognize the 
nature of the picture. 

We heard from his father that he was 
a good musician, and I said to him, ‘‘I hear 
you are a good musician,”’ and I asked him 
if he could play the piano or sing; there 
was the same wondering, bewildering look, 
and he muttered something which was to 
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the effect that he could not sing or play, 
Three days later I said, ‘‘Come, you can 
whistle ‘God Save the King.’’” He took 
no notice, but upon pressing him he 
looked up and a glint appeared in his 
eyes, and he said, ‘‘You start me.” | 
whistled the first bar, he took it up, and 
whistled it admirably. 

I then asked him to whistle ‘‘Tip- 
perary,” but he could not do it till | 
started him, and the same with several 
other tunes, but once started he had no 
difficulty, and I recognized from the ad- 
mirable intonation that he was, as his 
father described him, an excellent musi- 
cian. I could not, however, that day get 
him to start upon his own initiative any 
one of the tunes he had whistled. The 
next visit, three days later, I observed 
that his expression had changed. He 
smiled when I spoke to him, and I recog- 
nized clear evidence of a mind that had 
partly found itself. 

He could now whistle any of the tunes 
I had previously started him on by himself 
when I ealled for the tunes. I then said, 
**Come along to the piano.”’ He came, and 
I got him to sit down in front of it. I said, 
‘“*Play.”” He looked at the instrument with 
a blank expression, as if he had never seen 
such a thing before, and I could not get 
him even to put his fingers on the keys. I 
then took one of his hands, and, holding 
his forefinger, I made him play the melody 
of ‘“‘Tipperary.”” He looked at me, and 
again I noticed a glint in the eye and a 
change of his blank expression indicative of 
association and recollective memories. He 
put his other hand on the keys and played 
a few chords. I went away feeling confi- 
dent that his musical talent would reveal 
itself. He played for half an hour while I 
was in the ward without a single discord. 

Next time I came he was able to play any 
music set before him. His associative 
memory and recollection of music were in 
advance of other associative memories. 
Thus eight months after he had recovered 
his musical memory he had very imper- 
fectly recovered his memory of elementary 


| facts regarding his profession of a land- 
| surveyor. 


In answer to the natural query as to why 
music should have charms for the memory of 
these men that no other thing seems to pos- 
sess, Major Mott tells us his version of it: 


I should explain it by the fact that there 


| can be no doubt that cognitions, whether 


mind was a complete | 





pleasurable or painful, are more deeply 
graven on the mind and more firmly fixt 
in associative memory when associated 
with intense feeling. Music, of all the 
arts, appeals most to the emotions, and 
probably this is the reason why countless 
men and women, even the uneducated, can 
recall the words of songs and hymns when 
they hear the first bar of the musical setting. 

Fixation and organization of repeated 
experiences in the mind are shown in music, 
for a song that has been sung a number of 
times only requires the first word or note 
for it to be continued to the finish without 
any effort of consciousness, the last note 
or word uttered serving as the appropriate 
stimulus of the next; as by an instinct 
we have what is termed a chain reflex. 


FOR OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
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There’s not a man in America who 
doesn’t need an Accurate Watch 





"Tis trouble is 
thatthere seems 
to be an eternal 
hope in the breast of 


every man that he 
will be lucky enough 


to get a cheap watch _ 


that will keep good 
time. It isn’t done. 

A really good watch is the finest piece 

‘of mechanism known. Its adjustments are 
so close that there is very little variation 
in its 157,680,000 beats ina year. The bal- 
ance will travel 3,732 miles in one year on 
a single drop of oil. These almost-human 
workings of a watch are the result of the 
efforts of the best skilled workmen, who 
spend months in minutely adjusting and 
fitting the various parts of the mechanism, 
and to see that it is so jeweled with the fin- 
est precious rubies as to prevent friction 
and wear on constantly moving parts. 

Before you can ever own a truly accurate 
watch you must make up your mind to pay 

_enough for it. The men you know who 
carry reliable watches did not get them for 
the price of a pair of shoes—they paid the 
price of a good suit of clothes. 

Your jeweler will tell you that this is 
true. Also, when you buy a high grade 
watch you are guaranteed against dis- 
appointment, not only by the maker; but 
every jeweler cheerfully gives to the buyer 
of a good watch a lot of service in the way 
of adjustments, etc., that it would be absurd 
for him to waste on a poor movement. 

In fact no class of dealer in the world 
gives as much service with a worth-while 
purchase as the retail jeweler. 

How much do you suppose a railroad 
conductor, engineer or brakeman pays for 
his watch? Rarely under $25.00. Fre- 
quently as high as $75.00. 

And these watches are jounced around on 
trains, subjected to quick changes of heat 
and cold, shaken up in stops and starts, and 
jolted in ‘hop offs” and ‘‘hop ons’”—and 
still they keep accurate time, year after 
year. That’s because they were good 
watches to start with. Every two weeks a 
railroad time inspector checks them up. 
Occasionally he may move the seconds hand 
forward or back just a few seconds, to 
make their time absolutely correct, but 
even this is not always necessary. 

If the watch refuses to keep time within 
certain strict standards, it is taken out of 


service and the railroad man has to buy 
himself a new one. This seldom happens. 
Railroad men choose their watches so it 
won’t happen. Now does it signify any- 
thing to you that railroad men who buy 
their own watches, prefer to buy the 
Hamilton Watch? 

The Hamilton is not the only watch ac- 
cepted for railroad service, by any means. 
Yet a canvass of any group of railroad men 
(large enough to strike a national average) 
will show a majority of them carrying 
Hamiltons. 

When you are sufficiently weary of a 
watch that won’t keep time, and have made 
up your mind to buy a real timekeeper to 
carry for the balance of your life, go to 
your jeweler and tell him so. 

Ask him to show you some of his good 
watches and tell you why they are better. 

He will show you Hamilton Watches at 
$25.00, $28.00, $32.50, $40.00, $50.00, $60.00, 
$70.00 up to $150.00 for the Hamilton Master 
piece in 18k heavy gold case. He can sell 
you Hamilton movements alone to fit your 
present watch case for as low as $12.25 
($13.00 in Canada) and they are accurate, 
guaranteed watches with the price in plain 
figures on the box. 

If you want to know more of the simple 
logic of buying a good watch 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book 
**The Timekeeper’’ 


It shows all Hamilton Models for men and women, 
explains the meanings of technical watch terms and 
throws a flood of light on the problem of buying and 
owning a watch that will really keep accurate time. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. L. Lancaster, Pennsylvania 








Wear the Ivory Garter. It 
always fits. No pads to wrinkle 
and buckle if your leg is long 
or short. A garter that fits 
gives more comfort. 


Wry Marler 


does not bind because it fits and consequently 
stays up easier. It is also so light that you do 
not have to wear it tight to hold up its own 
weight. There are many reasons why the 
Ivory Garter is the Ideal Garter. Fit a pair to 
your legs at any haberdasher, or if he hasn’t 
them, w vill send direct. 


PRICES: Silk, 50 cts. Lisle, 25 cts. 
GUARANTEED in every way. 


IvORY GARTER CO., Sole Mfrs. 
New Orleans 


ohtery Yarler 


No metal at all 
‘N y 
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How the New Stromberg 
Cuts Gasoline Expense 


Gasoline economy is your biggest a. today. Ap- 
parently there is only one — to reduce your expense. 
The New Stromberg Does I 

The record-breaking pte tests below show con- 
clasively the one sure way of increasing mileage. 


29 Miles on One Gatien of yy 

An Overland 80, weighing 3930 

with § ssengers, om le this LT, 

derful record--29 miles on 1 gallon 
rs test that so! 


Overland owners. The yy was of- 
ficially observed by the A. A. A. 





Pig 
eons 
ip 
a 











27.5 Miles on One Gallon #@ a Miles an Hou: 
‘That's the remarkab! ew 


le eco! record made b; 
Strombe Carburetor on ona aiste Model D-45 Ane in al 
wy 1 Sept. ton rved by a@ representative of the 
Ants ear, with passe: . Weighed 3500 Ibs., and 
without touching th: e the New St prcmbers Garbutetpr 
made the time of 2:05 2. Jn this same 
a speed of 61 miles an hour was attain rod. 








28.7 Miles on One Gallor, of Gasoline 
A Jeffery Six did it, equip; with the New Stromberg 








Carburetor, e car, wi ngers, W: —_ " 
4100 Ibs., and it made the remarkable economy Fee cooens 
of 28.7 miles on one gallon 


f gasoline. 





The New Stromberg Carburetor has been making 
amazing economy and other records every day on all 
kinds of cars. For increased mileage, speed, power, 
acceleration and reliability you cannot equal a New 
Stromberg Carburetor. 
Send us the name, model and year of your car for 
more record making tests and proof that your 
car needs a New Stromberg. 


STROMBERG MOTOR 
DEVICES CO. 


BERGC|D es. AY 


pty 



























A GOOD LITTLE TOWN 


i hey years ago Horton, Kansas, swore 

bbe and since that time it has kept its 
swear.”’ Horton does not drink intoxi- 
rants. This does not mean “not pub- 
| hiely” ~ 2 ‘not at all.’ The re- 
markable feature of this abstinence is that 
for twenty years preceding the taking of 
Horton was ealled one of the 


“ 


means 


the pledge, 
toughest little cities on all the map of 
Kansas. the Kansas City Star, in 
which is chronicled the record of its return 
to virtue, ‘‘Horton was as bad as booze 
could make it.”” There were many who 
deprecated conditions there, but none who 
out the “A large 
“the raw good-spirits of 


Says 


eould figure cause. 
laboring class,” 
a new town,” and other causes were 
blamed—all rather vague and general and 
impossible to control. Then the railroad 
that was mainly the reason for Horton’s 

existence took to discharging its drinking 
employees and taking on only sober men. 
That was a hint to the wise. and the birth 
of Horton’s From this point the 


history of the 


reform. 


” 


‘good little town” proceeds 


as follows: 


The saloons met the rising tide by 
making concessions. They closed their 
front doors and opened the back ones. 
But, as it always happens, when the saloons 
get on the run they always keep going. 
The out-and-out barrooms vanished and 
then came the era of the drug-store joints. 
They, too, went the way of all flesh. One 
of them burned down; the proprietor of 
another was sent to jail, and the others 
just naturally curled up and quit. 

It required a few years before the town 
realized many tangible benefits from pro- 
hibition. Five years ago the city bought 
the water- and light-plant for $55,000. 
The electric power is on twenty-four hours 
a day now, whereas it used to be shut off 
at midnight. The rate is low and it allows 
enough profit to set aside a sinking fund 
to pay off the bonds. A big reservoir 
built at a cost of $38,000 insured a water- 
supply that is fit to drink. 

Next came a sewage-system and a treat- 
ing-plant that cost $70,000. In the old 
booze days Horton used to maintain a 
pest-house and have smallpox and many 
other diseases. Pure water and the sewers 
have virtually banished disease. 

Shopmen who formerly invested their 
money with the joint-keepers began buy- 
ing homes with their savings. Once they 
became property-owners they became in- 
terested in their city. The next thing 
was a new city hall, built at a cost of 
$15,000. There is a public auditorium, 
where all sorts of meetings are held. The 
fire department has its headquarters in 
the building. The town band no longer 
is forced to practise outside the city limits, 
for the band-boys have their room. 

Seventy thousand dollars went in one 
clip for something that could not be 
neglee new high school. Horton 
was getting up out of the gutter and it 
vas going to have new raiment. Of 
course, some spending was needed, but it 
was better to spend money on public im- 
provements than to spend it in saloons. 

Until two years ago there never had 
been a foot of paving in Horton. To-day 








there are six miles of asphaltic-concrete 
streets. There is a White Way that lights 
up five business blocks. There are street- 
lights on every corner in town, one hundred 
and twenty-five in all. Every down-town 
alley is lighted. Also every alley is clean, 

There is nothing dark or dank about 
Horton. It is bright and clean and 
healthy. The business men are reaching 
out for more business. The workingmen 
are enjoying their salaries. A great many 
of them have built their own small homes, 
The town has got the booze out of its 
system and has cooled off. A year ago com- 
mission-government was adopted. There 
was a fight against it, as might be ex- 
pected, but those who opposed the new 
plan are now its best boosters; just as 
those who used to defend the saloons have 
seen the light. 

In the last six months three new churches 
have been erected. The Catholics put up 
a $40,000 church, the Methodists a $30,000 
one, and the Baptists a $20,000 one. 

Other denominations plan new ones, too. 
A Sunday-school baseball league plays 
baseball evenings, beginning at six o’clock. 
A down-town plot that belongs to the city 
is being improved and will soon be a 
beauty-spot where the band-concerts are 
held. It is not difficult to draw a picture 
of contentment in the little city that 
swore off. 





IN A FRENCH WAR-HOSPITAL 

ELIGIOUS at one 
place, at least—by the bedside of the 

striking 


hostility ends 


stricken soldier. One rather 
instance of such a reconciliation is chron- 
icled by a surgeon in a French hospital at 
He describes the quiet scene 


of cots 


Bordeaux. 
of the hospital ward, with its rows 
crowded with the human wastage of the 
war. Nearly all of the men lying here are 
mortally wounded, and of all nationalities, 
raised a feeble ery of 


’ 


In one corner is 


** Maman! Maman!”’ and from a neighbor- 
ing cot comes an equally plaintive call for 
** Mutter! Ach, Mutter!”’ ‘‘There the dark 
head of a Southerner; here the fair hair of 
a son of Pomerania. Enemies yesterday, 
these men to-day communicate in the same 
pain.” Here all nationalities and all beliefs 
obliterated in the common suffering. 


the Philadelphia 


are 
As we read, in part, in 
Public Ledger: 

In a corner, well sheltered, they have put 
the sickest of all. They have drawr: the 
curtain not to depress the others. 

It is an ‘‘enemy of yesterday’’; 
hatred in France ever survived for the 
vanquished who is going to die? No, no. 
The nurses, the doctors are around him 
and watch with sympathy the yellow, thin 
face across which passes at times a spasm 
of pain. 

He is quite young—hardly twenty— 
and his plaintive voice incessantly calls: 
‘* Mutter, Mutter!’’ The nurse bends over 
him. 

‘Will you see the pastor?”’ (They know 
he is a Protestant.) 


but has 


The wounded assents. They run to 
fetch a servant of God, who at his hour 


always comes to the hospital to visit the 
French soldiers. He ecmes. His face is 
grave and gentle. He bends over the 
dying man, says a few words; but the 
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Cars Equipped by Their Makers 
with Willard Batteries 


Abbott-Detroit 
Alter 
American Le 





Anger 
Apperson 


Bartholomew 
Bell . 


Re: % 
Rlumberg 
triscoe 
Brockville Atlas 
trockway 
Burford 


Coleman 
Commerce 
Consolidated 
Crane 


Crow, 
Cunningham 


Janiels 
Dart 


Detroiter 
ile 
Dixie Flyer 


Elear 
Empire 


‘armack 

‘ederal 

‘isher 

‘ostoria Light Car 
‘ranklin 

‘ront Drive 





Gersix 

Glide 

Gramm 

Gramm Bernstein 
Grant 

Great Western 

Lit 
t 


anger 
arwood Barley 
nes 


i 
Hay 
Herff-Brooks 

lier-**8"’ 
oughton 
Hupmobile 


Hol 
F 





Kelly 
Kentucky 
King 


Jodge Bros. Motor Car 
Dort 


Kissel Kar 
Kline 


Knox 


Lexington 

Lippard-Stewart 
Liberty 
Locomobile 





Metz 
Mitchell 

Moline Knight 
Monarch 

Monitor 4-30 6-40 
Monroe 

Moon 


National 

National Motor Truck 
Canada 

Ogren 

Overland 

Owen Magnetic 

Packard 

Paige 

Patterson 

Pathfinder 


I ) 
Pilgrim 
ilot | 
Premier 
Reo 
Republic 
Richmond 


Riddle 
Russell 





Stegeman 

Stephens 

Sterling 

Studebaker 
Stutz 


Sun 

Thomas 
Union 

Vedic 
Westcott 
Wichita 
Winton 
Willys Knight 


Zimmerman 























Service Stations in all principal cities. There are some real opportunities open for men who have the expert 

















What Starts the Starter? 


Cut one of the slender wires that connect your start- 
ing motor with its Willard Battery and it’s all up with 
the starter. 


The life impulse of the whole system dwells in the 
battery. The generator is but a device to store up ener- 
gy in the battery, the starting motor but a device to 
apply that energy to the fly wheel or engine. 


This vital importance of the battery explains why 85% of all 
makers of electrically equipped cars use many types of generators 
and starting motors—yet agree on one battery—Willard. 


These car builders give you the battery that has service built 
into every plate, jar and separator, the battery that is backed 
by over 775 expert battery service stations where Willard owners 
can find men who really know their business and have the equip- 
ment to meet Willard standards. You can trust the men who 
are responsible for the lighting and starting satisfaction of over 
1,000,000 car owners. 


Write for booklets B-s5, “Your Storage Battery, What It Is and 
How to Get the Most Out of It,”’ and B-6, “‘Truth Telling Tests.” 
List of Willard Service Stations included. 


Willard Storage Battery Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 
NEw York: 228-230 W. 58th Street Detro!tT: 736-40 Woodward Avenue 
CHICAGO! 2524-30 So. Wabash Avenue SAN FRANCISCO: 1433 Bush Street 
ATLANTA: 8-10 East Cain Street OAKLAND, CAL.: 2509 Broadway 
INDIANAPOLIS: 316-318 North Illinois Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 36-38-40 So. 1oth St. 
Drrectr Factory REPRESENTATIVES IN Philadelphia, Boston, Dallas, 


Kansas City, Omaha, Seattle. 


knowledge and complete facilities to give ithe kind of service demanded by Willard standards 












































STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Sesnsihing Icr-HOT 


For Everyone ¢ $1.25 





display, at your deal- 
ers, ae 
to us for new eet showing - 
tures and prices of all styles. he 
most complete, beautiful and useful 
line ever shown. 


ICY-HOT Bottles and Jars require 
neither fire nor ice. The temperature 
of contents cannot be affected by out- 

No chemicals are 
bottle and cork it. 





Keeps Contents 
Breyten for 72 Hours 
Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 
There’s an ICY-HOT for every pur- 
pose—Carafes and Pitchers for the 
table—Bottles for the nursery, sick- 
room and Geen ene for food stuffs, ice 
cream, desserts for home, outings, etc. 
, Every b home needs anICY-HOT. In- 
for baby’s milk at 
pon ce whew dh 2and invalid’s broth, 
drink, or food, all night, without heat 
or ice, or bother of preparation, Pro- 
vides hot or cold drinks when motor- 
ing, yachting, hunting, fishing, etc. 


‘ Look for om. 
fccest no substitute. Protected inst 
reakage—absolutely sanitai oo in- 
po taken apart—easy to cle: 
Send for catalog today eae many 
._ aa beautiful oA from $1.25 up. 
icY-HOT —— Kit 
for Workers and School 
Children. Made of poet oe 


enameled, with h leather 

handle. Upper compart- 

ment holds ttle which 
liquids hot or cold 
ired; lower coi 























THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





LL my life every magazine 
I've looked into has had a 
picture of a man’s leg with a cer- 
tain kind of garter on it—Boston! 
So when I go into ' store to 
buy a pair of garters I just nat- 
urally say‘ Boston.’ So do you!” 
“—AMBROSE PEALE 
in the delightful play 
“IT PAYS. TO ADVERTISE” 
By Roi Conner Mpegs and T=" Heche 


Boston Garter 
cin see. Paha S0, ost co. 


LISLE 26¢ 




















wounded Germans near by make a sign to 
intimate he does not understand. The 
pastor stands up deeply distrest. He does 
not speak German and this soldier does 
not understand French. Is it possible that 
for this miserable difference of language 
this man will enter eternity without hearing 
the words of life? 

At the other end of the room, speaking 
with a low voice to a patient, an Alsatian 
priest has heard this short dialog. His is 
a broad mind and generous heart. He 
comes forward and proposes himself as 
interpreter. 

Then they saw a strange and beautiful 
seene. The Protestant pastor, bending on 
one side, pronouncing the words which 
called to repentance and speaking after- 
ward of comfort and peace; on the other 
side, the priest translating them faithfully 
in the dying man’s ear. 

At last the shriveled features relaxed. 
The pastor then turned the leaves of the 
book to the 23d Psalm: ‘‘The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want.” ...... 

With his high, rather singing voice, used 
to litanies, the priest repeats the sacred 
words. The German has opened his eyes 
for the last time. He looks with a grateful 
surprize on those two men with such differ- 
ent ideas and attire, who nevertheless 
have joined together a moment to help 
him to die. 

The priest and the pastor have watched 
the last sigh. When all is finished, above 
the little German soldier’s bed they shake 
hands without a word. 





THE CANDY-AND-NOTIONS LADY 
HE 


suffrage and free verse, and she tends 


spinster is going in for equal 


to migrate to the metropolis, so that the 
little country town knows her no more 
as once it did. Contrary to the insinua- 
tions of certain lazy-minded humorists, the 
country town and not the city suffers from 
of affairs. A writer to the 
Club of The Atlantic Monthly 
Specifically, 
and 
town... 
Neither 
nor hoops, 


this state 
Contributors’ 
states this quite positively. 
*“‘Autumn comes and school opens, 
yet no tops appear in 
there is not a top to be had. 
there marbles in the spring, 
nor paper soldiers, nor sling-shot elastic, 


our 
are 


have no 
tell 
magazine 
but 
for its 


nor—but let us simply say 
Grown folk 
the fashion - 


we 
Emily Ruggles’s.” 
the 
illustrations and the seed-catalogs, 


may 
seasons by 
youth has, or always did have, 
almanac the show-window of the nearest 
This 
invariably kept by a lone lady, 


candy-and-notions store. store was 
generally 
a spinster. Queen of these proprietresses, 
in the writer’s estimation, was Miss Emily 
Ruggles, tall and terrifying, with a deep 
bass voice. In the little New England 
town where his memory still plays hooky, 


she reigned supreme. As we read: 


When you had pushed open the door 
and entered the somewhat dim interior, 
you looked toward the back of the room 
between two parallel counters, and behind 
a third counter which connected them at the 
rear you saw Miss Emily sitting, swathed 
She looked at you 


in her week-day shawl. 
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This lid calls halt! 


to flies, dogs, rats, roaches. 


Look for 
the Yellow 


Summer 
rings 
them all— 
exposed 
garbage 
and refuse 
encourage 
thein. Witt’s 
starves 
them out. 
Tight-fitting lid seals Witt’s like a vault 
—living pests can’t get in, dead odors 
can’t get out. Try Witt’s this time. 
Made of rust-proof corrugated galvanized 
steel. Witt’s outwears several of the 
ordinary kind and saves you money. 
Write for booklet and name of 
your nearest Witt dealer. 
The Witt Cornice Co. 
Dept. D, Cincinnati, 0. 


Witt’s Can and Pail 











SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 
AND MORAL PROGRESS 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


Dr. Wallace, the eminent scientist, at his nine- 
tieth year, givesthe world his ripened meditations 
upon human progress, bothinintellect and morals 
He destroys much of the common belief in the 
progress of the race, but, with keen insight, he sees 
the root causes of social degeneracy, and, witha 
prophet’s fiery zeal, he exposes and denounces 
them, and then offers a constructive policy worthy 
of the serious consideration of every progressive 
person. 

z2mo, cloth. Net, $1.25. Postage, 15 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Intensely interesting little 
books to read and study — mighty handy and 
practicable for quick and ready reference. By 
Sherwin Cody, famous modern teacher of prac- 
tical English. 


gs 
Story Writing and Journalism 
A valuable little course full of useful hints for all 
who would put more power and punch into stories 
advertisements, letters, booklets, speeches, sales talks, 
etc. Takes up journalism, short story writing, material, 
ideas, plot, how to write, etc., etc. Cloth bound, 126 
Pages, 75 Cents postpaid. 


—Study 
How and What to Read >i‘; 
erature—what constitutes a good Poem? es ssay? Novel? 
Modern Literature. How Qo Read the Best 
Poetry—How To Study Shakespeare—The 
Romantic Novelists, Scott, Hugo, Dumas 
—The Realistic Novelists, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac- 
The Short Story, Poe, Haw- 
fhorme, M upessant. c sessics DEPENDABLE 
or young people, etc. Cloth 
130 pages, 75 cents postpaid. AUTHORITATIVE 
— Practi- 
Grammap ~ 3° 
intensely interesting. He 
makes the study of grammar 
delightfully attractive. Inval- 
uable as an ever-handy little 
reference book. Cloth, 127 pages, 


75 cents per volume. 








75 cents postpaid. 
—The Study of Spelling — 
Word Study Letters and Sounds — Word- 


Building Rules and Applications — Pronunciation — 


A Spelling Drill, etc. Cloth, = pages, 75¢ postpaid. 


wonderfully compre- 
Composition = snsive little course in 
writing. Takes up the method of the masters—dic- 
tion, figures of speech, style, humor, ridicule. The 
rhetorical, impassioned, and lofty styles, Reserve, 
criticism. The style of fiction, narrative, description 
and dialogue. Epigrammatic style. Simplicity. Har- 
mony of style. Imagination and reality. Contrast, 
etc., etc. Cloth, 128 pages, 75 cents postpaid. 
Dictionary of Errors ~ 3323 
ence and help in matters of punctuation, capitalization, 
pronunciation and grammar. Explains and corrects 
efrors in business and social letter writing. Errorsin 
the use of words, etc. Cloth, 136 pages, 75c postpaid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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sternly, tosee if you were going to shut 
the door, and shut it very quietly, and 
after you had done so, she demanded, in 
her deep bass voice: ‘‘Which side, young 
man?” 

This question had much point, for on 
the right side of the store, both on the 
counter and on the shelves behind it, 
were the notions—spools, needles, calico, 
garter-elastic, and a hundred other things 
your mother was always wanting; while 
on the left side were kept marbles, paper 
soldiers, lead soldiers, sling-shot elastic, 
air-guns, bows and arrows, slates, whistles, 
school-pencils, compasses, paint-boxes, and 
a hundred other things you were always 
wanting. Miss Emily sat strategically at 
the rear of the store, and did not move 
till she knew for certain what it was you 
were after. Nowadays this would be called 
efficiency. In those days our parents called 
it crankiness. 

When Miss Emily took your pennies 
for an ‘‘aggie” or a “‘snapper”’ or a big 
glass ‘‘popper,’’ she did so sternly, and 
she always examined them closely as if 
she expected counterfeits. She never 
smiled sweetly on you, and e¢alled you 
“Sonny” or ‘Little boy.’ She never 
smiled at all. She called you, invariably, 
“Young man,”’ in her aggressive bass. 

She studied for weeks to procure a 
window-display which would delight the 
hearts of all the youngsters, and then 
she thundered at the first child who en- 
tered: ‘‘Shut the door, young man—and 
don’t slam!” 

She knew the season for every game. 
She knew when marble-time was due, 
and the appearance of glittering ‘‘aggies”’ 
in her window invariably preceded by 
one day the drying up of the sidewalk 
along the Common. She knew when top- 
time had arrived; and when the tops filled 
her window, then we laid aside our other 
sports and obeyed the eall. At Valentine- 
time her window was full of the most 
ravishing confections of paper-lace and 
pink cupids and amorous poetry—but 
never a ‘‘comic.’’ The nefarious trade in 
“eomies’’ was carried on by a druggist 
who also was suspected of selling some- 
thing stronger than soda. Miss Emily 
would have nothing to do with such in- 
iquitous things as ‘‘comics.”’ 

And all the time the left-hand window 
was constantly changing its display, the 
right-hand window contained the same 
bales of calico and boxes of spools, till 
they were faded and dusty and fly- 
specked. Miss Emily’s real interest was 
in the children’s trade. 

Long ago Miss Emily joined her fathers. 
Her store passed with her. There is none 
in that town to take its place, nor in other 
towns, either. No doubt most of the 
things she sold (except that marvelous 
sling-elastic of pure rubber, three-quarters 
of an inch wide) can still be bought, some 
in one store, some in another. But they 
can not be bought from the same counter. 
They are not assembled together for the 
eye of childhood to gloat over, not even in 
the occasional toy-store of the large cities. 
Certainly there are no such shops any more 
in the villages and smaller towns, their 
steps worn hollow by the tread of little 
feet. Spinsters we have with us still, 
and children, too; but one form of mutual 
dependence between the two seems to have 
gone forever. 

I have wondered sometimes if that is 
the reason the boys in the town where | 
live now never play marbles, or spin tops. 


‘ 
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Save Your Clothes 

If you have any work to 
Pree f. do on your car, around the 
ae house or in the factory, and 


Putting want something to protect 
Suit on all your clothes, slip on a 


pnousesx., 
oT MOTOR SUIT 


It is a one-piece garment, made of 
high-grade olive khaki. Onin a minute, 
off in a second. Roomy, comfortable, 
durable and washable. A handy over- 
garment for all kinds of odd jobs. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
$2.00, giving chest measure and dealer's 
name. We will send you one direct, pre- 
paid. Money back if not satisfied. (3) 


W. Shanhouse & Sons, Dept. 100, Rockford, Ill. 











A er out your racket and hunt up the balls. Dre 
of 


the net out of the attic—and be sure to get a copy 
this sensational tennis-lovers’ book, 


Modern Tennis 


Take it along to the court and it will help you start the 
season with improvements in your game that will amaze 
you. It is written by P. A. Vaile, the international tennis 
authority, to give amateur players all the principles, the 
application of which has developed the greatest experts 
in the game. Its simple, authoritative instructions on 
strokes, footwork and all the other points of the game, 
are illustrated by 48 actual photographs of McLough- 
lin, Williams, Brookes, Wiidin » and other inter- 
national players in action. A book that will delight 
every sport enthusiast. 


Cloth, $2.00; by mail, $2.16. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 























MID-YEAR MODEL 
257 CARS IN ONE 
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$1325 f. o. b. Racine 


WITH 26 EXTRA FEATURES 


Marvels in Car Building 
The Chief Things Accomplished by John W. Bate 


efforts have long been discussed among 
experts. 


We ask you to mark these things— 
you admirers of fine cars. 


Let us drop for a moment all the 
minor attractions—the customary 
claims. Let us ask your judgment 
on what these things mean—today, 
tomorrow and always. 


The Solid Things 


We staked the Mitchell future, 
when we started car building, on the 
genius of John W. Bate. He had 
done wonderful things, in lines allied 
to this, as an efficiency engineer. 


He has finished now. And we wish 
to cite, for your opinion, the solid 
results attained. 


Costs Reduced 50% 


He has reduced factory costs, in the 
past six years, an average of 50 per cent. 


To do this he built a complete new 
plant, designed for efficiency. He has 
displaced hundreds of machines with 
new ones. He has taught thousands 
of men to save minutes. 


Now this model plant—representing 
$5,000, 000—builds this New Mitchell 


at a cost which amazes our engineers 


700 Improvements 


Under Mr. Bate’s direction, every 
part of the car has been studied. The 
car has been lightened some 30 per 


cent, yet made twice as strong as it 
once was. 


Castings have been almost elimi- 
nated. Now 440 parts are either drop- 
forged orstamped fromtoughened steel. 


Over 700 improvements have been 
made in the Mitchell to meet his ideas 
of efficiency. 


30-Year Service 


We have records on one Mitchell— 
built by Mr. Bate—which has run 
218,734 miles. We have records on 
six Mitchells which have averaged 
164,372 miles each—over 30 years of 
ordinary service. 

Mr. Bate has always stood for a 
“‘lifetime car,’’ and those records in- 
dicate its attainment. 


You haven’t known of these facts 
because we have waited until Mr. 
Bate’s work was completed. But 
engineers knew them. Mr. Bate’s 





F. o. b. 
Racine 


$132 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Body $35 Extra 


High-speed, economical Six; 48 horse- 
power; 127-inch wheelbase; complete 
equipment, including 26 extra features. 











Every Mitchell dealer has a long list 
of engineers—men famous the country 
over—who have bought the Mitchell 
for themselves because of Mr. Bate’s 
perfection. 


73 New Attractions 


Now comes a Mid-Year model with 
73 new attractions. We held its com- 
pletion until other new models were 
out. 


This one car embodies all the best 
new features found in 257 Show models. 


And it has 26 extras. That is, luxu- 
ries and conveniences which cars rarely 
include. No car in our class, we be- 
lieve, has more than two of them. 


It has’ Bate cantilever springs to make 
it the easiest-riding car built. Not one 
of these springs has ever yet been 
broken or repaired. 


In these things—and our price—you 
will find our factory savings. You will 
find in this Mitchell a wonderful value. 


The demand for the Mitchell has 
trebled of late. But we expected that 
and got ready. We are showing this 
spring another side to efficiency by not 
keeping customers waiting. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Its Use.—‘‘ The alligator can 
months without eating.” 

“Just the pet for a poet.’’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


go six 


Accurately Put.—‘‘ Why did Reverend 
Binks leave his charge? ” 

“He said his parishioners were guilty 
of contributory negligence.”’—J udge. 


Verb. Sap.—‘‘ What a beautiful dog, 
Miss Ethel!’ exelaimed her bashful 
admirer. “ Is he affectionate? ’ 

“ Is he affectionate? ”’ she asked, archly. 
“Indeed he is. Here, Bruno! Come, 
good doggie, and show Charlie Smith how 
to kiss me.”’—A nswers. 

A Tie—A woman who had some 
knowledge of baseball took a friend to a 
championship contest. ’ 

* Isn’t that fine? ”’ said the first. ‘‘ We 
have @ man on every base.” 

“ Why, that’s nothing,” said the friend; 

“so have they.”— Everybody’ s. 
Keeping It Dark.—‘‘ We have been told 
that a certain man took offense last week 
at an item in this (editorial) column, 
deelaring that we meant him. If it is any 
satisfaction to him to krow that his sur- 
mise is right we will say that he is the man 
we meant.””—From the Stromsburg (Neb.) 
News. 

Worse Yet.—A German spy caught red- 
handed was on his way to be shot. 

‘I think you English are brutes,” he 
growled, “to march me tarough this rain 
and slush.”’ 

“ Well,” said the *‘ Tommy ” 
escorting him, “‘ what about me? 
to go back in it.””—Ti-Bits. 


who was 
I have 


Efficiency.—‘‘ Charley, dear,” said young 
Mrs. Torkins, “ I’m going to read poetry 
after this.”’ 

* What for?’ 

“It saves so much time. There are so 
many open spaces in poetry that the time 
required to read a page is materially 
shortened.””— Washington Star. 


Cause for Wrath.—J ones (to his grocer) 
— You seem angry, Mr. Brown.” 
Brown—“*1l am. The inspector of 
weights and measures has just been in.”’ 
Jones—*‘ Ha, ha! He caught you giving 
fifteen ounces to the pound, did he?” 
Brown—‘ Worse than that. He 
l’d been giving seventeen.’’—Tit-Bits. 


said 


o 
Diplomat.—“‘ Sir,” said the angry woman, 
“T understand you said I had a face that 
would stop a street-car in the middle of 
the block.” 


“Yes, that’s what I said,’ calmly 
answered the mere man. “It takes an 
uusually handsome face to induce a 


motor-man to make a stop like that.’’-— 
Topeka Journal. 

The Bluff That Failed.—Visiror (at 
private hospital)—‘‘ Can I see Lieutenant 
Barker, please? ”’ 

Matrron—* We do not allow ordinary 
visiting. May I ask if you're a relative? ” 

Visitor (boldly)—‘* Oh, yes! I’m his 
sister.” 

Marron—‘ Dear me! 
to meet you. 


I’m very glad 
I’m his mother.”—Punch. 











The Only Law.—* Professor, I want to 
take up international law. What course 
of study would you recommend? ” 


“Constant target-practise.’’—Louisville 
Courier-J ournal. 
The Ideal Sort.—‘‘ Jones is the finest 


after-dinner speaker I have ever heard.” 
“or 
‘Yes, he always says, ‘ Waiter, give 
that check to me. ’ ’’—Panther. 


Enemy Absolved.—AtTkins No. 1—* Hi 
say, w’en did ’Arold get the lower ‘arf of 
‘is face shot hoff? ” 

Atkins No. 2—*‘‘ Hit ain’t shot 
*F’s a-yawnin’.’”’—Jack o’ Lantern. 


hoff, 


Who Cashed It?—‘ I sent a check to 
that fund, but I don’t believe in parading 
my charity.” 

** Well? ” 

“So I sizned a fictitious name to it.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Impatient.—LawyErR—" You say you 
want this damage suit pushed through 
with the utmost speed? ”’ 

Ciurent—* Exactly. I have a child six 
weeks old, and | want the money to pay 
his college expenses.” —Gargoyle. 


always 
getting 


Strategy. —Mrs. Exr—‘‘ You 
have such wonderful 
people to come to your parties.” 

Mrs. Wyre—* Oh, | always tell the men 
that it’s not to be a dress-up affair, and the 
women that it is.’"—Boston Transcript. 


suecess in 


Friendly Interest.—Grap—*‘ This Uni- 
versity certainly takes an interest in a 
fellow, doesn’t it? ”’ 

Tap—* How’s that?’ 

(Grap—* Well, | read that.‘ They would 
be very’glad to hear of the death of any of 
their alumni.’ ’’—/Siren. 

The Man Higher Up.—‘‘ The old- 
fashioned boy used to respect every word 
his father said.” . 

* Yes,” replied the rather cynical youth; 
‘but you must remember that the old- 
fashioned boy had one of those old-fashioned 
fathers.”-—Washington Star. 

Human Nature.—* But you will at least 
admit that there are two sides to every 
question, and—” 

‘“T admit nothing of the kind!” inter- 
rupted J. Fuller Gloom. ‘ As far as | am 
concerned there is only one side and a lot 
of confounded foolishness.’’—./ udge. 

Remember This.—‘‘ Will you have me 
for your wife? ”’ said the leap-year maiden, 
sweetly. 

** Since you have suggested it, I will,’’ he 
replied. ‘* But just remember, Mame, if | 
don’t turn out to be all you expect you have 
only yourself to blame.”—New York Globe. 


Kindness of MHeart.—His face was 
pinched and drawn. With falteririg foot- 


steps he wended his way among the 
bustling crowd. 
‘Kind sir,” he suddenly exclaimed, 


‘ will you not give me a loaf of bread for 
my wife and little ones? ”’ 

The stranger regarded him not unkindly. 
Far be it from me,”’ he rejoined, ** to take 
advantage of your destitution. Keep your 
wife and little ones; | do not want them.” 
—Tit-Bits, 
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THE AUTOMATIC 





“Runs your car on lean gasoline” 


Cut one third 
from your 
gasoline bills! 


Get more speed, more 
power, quicker pick-up 
and a virtual elimination of 
carbon deposits—by simply 
screwing the tried-and-proven 
AUTOMATIC GASSAVE 


to your manifold. 





This 
° Absolutely automatic, no adjust- 
device ments, no levers to operate. Assures 
proper mixture of gasoline for per- 
fect combustion at every speed— 
by unique combination of manifold 
suction and air valve control regu- 
lated to the speed of the car and 
theamount of gas beingfed. Scien- 
tifically correct, proved practi- 
cable by more than a year's daily 
use. One user, L. L. Chevally, 
Gulfport, Miss., writes:— 
“L[havea Reo truck, a G.M.C. 
truck and a Reo 6-cylinder. 
They formerly cost me $160.00 
a month to run. With the 
Automatic Gassave they cost 
me only $100.00 a month, 
under the same loads and 
weather conditions.’ 


All Cars. Parcel Post, Prepaid— 
complete, ready to attach. State 
make and model of car when ordering. 


gives you 


$5 


The AUTOMATIC GASSAVE must prove every 
claim, on your own car, to your entire satisfac- 


Sold on 30 days’ trial. 


tion. 


money refund guaranteed 
by Ist National Bank 


OF HOWARD, PA. 


without question or quibble, if you are not con- 
vinced that the AUTOMATIC GASSAVE saves 
its cost eight or ten times a year. Write for our de- 
scriptive leaflet which explains the evidence and the 
guarantee, which tells how we furnish FREE a plue 
to seal the manifold opening in all such cases. 


LEATHERS BROTHERS CO. 
Box 17, Howard, Pa. 





Live representatives—either dealers or car owners 
can earn exclusive territory by sales. Liberal 
contract—we sell no territory. 














Are Guaranteed 
for Two Years 


Double the 
Ordinary Guaranty 





1750 





From Stone to Sheepskin— 
from Pompeii to Philadelphia 


The Art of Advertising is as old as the 
world. Evidence of this has come down 
to us in the relics of long-vanished civil- 
izations. We know how advertising was 
demonstrated in the days of Pompeii. 


Those copymen of 2000 years ago were 
masters in their way, but great as was 
their skill, advertising was denied the dig- 
nity of the Sheepskin. This symbol of 
academic appreciation was never con- 
ferred_upon the craft. 


Today, however, Advertising has come 

F into its own. It is recognized as some- 
thing greater than any Art or Science 
cause it colors the whole fabric of life 
more intimately. 


Advertising has won its place because of — 
its enormous potency as a factor in the = 
business life of the world. It dissemi- ~ 
nates knowledge; binds far countries = 
together. It is a force for raising the | 
standard of living, and making what were — 
once only the luxuries of the rich the 
necessities of the poor. 


And now the great University of Penn- 
sylvania—a famous seat of learning—has = 
conferred the Sheepskin on Advertising. ~~ 
When next June arrives the advertising 
fraternity of the world will gather within 
its doors at Philadelphia. They will 2 











number 10,000 and more students of life 
—life that em- 








It is a world-wide (KG 
power for good in [NS 
spreading the gifts /SGS 
and benefits of civ- 
ilization among all 
the peoples of the [F 
earth. 


Its battles are le- 

gion. Its successes 
colossa!. Advertis- 
ing creates; civil- 
ization clarifies, 
estimates, applies. 
Advertising is the 
friend of every 
man, rich or poor; 
maker of things,’ 
or user of what 
others have made.” 
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One of the buildings of the U Pen 
whee the 19l0 G ate of the eleersity of 


darticulars. 







i NINN 
iN | UNUSUAL ALU 


of the A.A 
“Poor Richard Club”, Philadelphia, for 


braces all the sci- 
ence, economics, 
culture and art of 
! the ages — 10,000 
wide-awake, vigor- 
ous, hustling, prac- 
tical men of_busi- 
ness. ! 


The course will be 
short, but its bene- 
fits of inestimable 
value. Sparks will 
be struck from the 
contact of keen 
minds that will 
kindle new fires of 
optimism, of cour- 
age, of understand- 
ing amongst men. 
Come to Philadel- 
phia, June 25th to 
30th. 








nsyloania, 
C. of W. will be 
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Saving Money for Authors 


is the purpose of a handbook prepared by Frank H, Vizetelly, 
Litt. D )., Managing Editor of the “Sranparp Dic- 
tionaRY.” Tells many possible economies learned from long 
experience, Explains copyright, how to market manusc ripts, 
etc. ‘‘Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’’ 
Filth revised edition just published, Cloth,75c postpaid from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


THE ESSENTIALS A splendid little book 

of intimate talks by 
Alfred Ayres on the practical problems of effective public 
speaking and reading. 12mo, Cloth, deckle edges, frontis- 
piece. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls ay OF ELOCUTION 


lon 360 Fourth Ave., 





Writing Shorthand 





advice given me. 


Whether you know nothing of shorthand or are now 
a stenographer, you should investigate the Robert 
. Rose Mail Course in EXPERT SHORTHAND 

* which you can acquire in spare time. This System 
is the simplest to learn, the easiest to pay for, and 
fits you for the highest paid positions in the short- 
hand world—Private Secretary, Court Reporter, etc. 
Superior to resident or other school instruction—for 





This is Mr. J. M. Carney, Official Reporter of the Circuit Court of 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, and one of the leading experts in 
this country. He says that 
been due to the instruction of Robert F. Rose and the inspiring 


(“How to Become a Master of Shorthand”-FREE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, Dept. 664 


Publishers of the New Standard Dictionary and The Literary Digest 





‘*whatever I have accomplished has 


you are in aclass by yourself, choose your own time 
to study and practise, and are under the direct guid- 
ance of a master teacher. We cooperate with grad- 
uates in securing positions, and absolutely guarantee 
the instruction or return tuition fee. Send for the 
valuable Booklet “‘How to Become a Master of 
Shorthand” which fully describes the Course. If 
you are a stenographer, state system and experience. 


354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 
THE WESTERN FRONT 


24.—British dispatches 


May 
small gains in 


number of 
salient. 


Bert Hall, 


report a 
the Loos 


an American aviator in the 
service of the Allies, brings down a 
German aero on the Western front 
after a brisk duel 13,000 feet in air. 


May 25.—Fort Douaumont is retaken by 





the Germans, through the aid of 
Bavarian divisions recently brought to 
the front. Germans also take the 


village of Cumiéres, and win ground 
on both banks of the Meuse. 


May 26.—Two American aviators engage 
in a sharp aerial battle with German 
fliers north of Vaux, and bring down a 
Fokker and two other aeros. 

The, Germans again attack French 
trenches south of Fort Douaumont, but 
are repulsed. Small gains on the east 
bank of the Meuse are reported by 
Berlin, with the capture of 600 prisoners, 

May 27.—The French win back part of 
Cumiéres, and repulse a German attack 
near Douaumont. British reports state 
that many German attacks in the Cham- 
pagne district have been repulsed, and 
that the Teuton expenditure of ammu- 
nition and men has been lavish. 


May 28.—German bombardment of Ver- 
dun continues, without result. The 
total German losses before Verdun 


are reckoned by the French at 300,000 
men and officers. 

May 29.—Paris announces that two heavy 
attacks have been made by the Germans 
on the French front from Hill 304 to 
Cumiéres, and that the enemy, de- 
boueching from the Bois de Corbeaux, 
occupied French trenches on a front of 
328 yards, west of the Meuse. 

May 30.—Allied sources state that the 
German command is rushing a huge 
Austrian army to the Verdun line, 
besides bringing troops from Russia 
for a colossal attack. Reenforcements 
amount to upward of 120,000 men. 
Berlin claims gains all along the front 
from Le Mort Homme to Cumiéres. 


May 31.—German troops succeed in prac- 
tically surrounding Le Mort Homme, 
and its fall is momentarily expected. 


To the southward ,the Teutons pene- 
trate nearly to ¢ ‘hattancourt. 

THE ITALIAN FRONT 
24.— Italian 
Valley 


retreat in the 
fierce Austrian 


forees 


May 
before 


Sugana 
attacks. 
The Austrian advance into Italy con- 
tinues with the occupation of the 
Salubo ridge and the approach by one 


column into the Posina Valley. Official 
Austrian statements give the total of 
Italian prisoners taken so far in the 


war as 24,400, with 101 machine guns. 


May 
in the 


25.—Italian forces continue to retreat 
Trentino. Rome admits the 
orderly evacuation of the Astico and 
Sugana valleys. The Italian lines are 
now being held in the Lagarina Valley, 
immediately south of Rovereto. Aus- 
trians are reported massing about 
Lake Garda, and a general drive into 
the north of Italy is daily expected 
by Rome. 


May 26.—Hot fighting rages around the 
Astico, with the Italians taking a deter- 
mined stand and holding the invaders 
back by heavy-artillery bombardment 
and infantry attacks. The result of 

the day’s fighting is inconclusive. The 
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Austrian losses from mass-attack are 


reported enormous. 

Kighteen civilians killed and twenty 
wounded is the toll of the latest air- 
raid in Italy, where Austrian aeroplanes 
attacked Bari, on the Adriatic coast, 
and dropt thirty bombs. 





May 27.—Austrian attacks batter down 
the defenses at Arsiero, and the in- 
vaders capture armored works guard- 
ing Vicenza, their objective. Vienna 
expresses confidence that the center of 
the Austrian Army, sweeping down into 
northern Italy, will crush all Italian 
participation in the war. 


May 28.—The Austrian War Office an- 
nounces further gains in the Tyrolean 
campaign against Arsiero and Asiago. 
Outlying fortifications and barricades 
have been taken. An attack against 
the line of the Rio Cameras fails. Rome 
reports success in holding back the 
invaders, and claims to have inflicted 
severe losses. 


May 30.—<Austrian invaders press on 
across the Posina torrent, capturing 
Punta Garda defenses, and occupying 
the heights to the southward. In the 
Sugana Valley the Teutons begin the 
bombardment of Ospedaletto. 


May 31.—Further Austrian conquests are 
reported from the Asiago and Arsiero 
regions, including the capture of three 
peaks—Monte Baldo, Monte Fiara, and 
Monte Priafora. Italy admits that 





she has been driven from Gallio and 
forced back to positions slightly to the 
northward. 

THE BALKAN THEATER 


May 26.—The excessive activity in the 
Allies’ quarters in the Saloniki district 
leads Greece to believe that the Allies 
are on the eve of a greater Balkan 
offensive than ever attempted hitherto. 


May 27.—Bulgarian troops cross the Greek 
frontier and occupy three Greek forts 


—Fort Roupel, on the Struma, Fort 
Kanivo, and Fort Dragotin, the last 
two of which were built by Greek 
forees at the close of the last Balkan 
war. 

May 28.—The remnants of the Servian 


Army, between 80,000 and 100,000 men, 
after recuperating at Corfu, are trans- 
ferred to the field at Saloniki. 

Greece consents to permit the Bulgars 
to occupy Demir Hissar and three 
near-by forts, since she had made 
similar concessions to the Allies in the 
past. This permission was forthcoming 
in spite of the objections of the popu- 
lace in general. About 25,000 troops, 
led by Germans, cross the frontier. 


May 30.—Russia plans an offensive on the 
Bessarabian front to prevent the 
withdrawal of Austrian troops as re- 
enforeements in the Italian campaign. 

THE 


TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 


May 24.—British advices report that the 
Turks have withdrawn slightly on the 
right bank of the Tigris. 

May 25.—A British air-raid is made on the 
Turkish camps in the Sinai desert, 
doing considerable damage, including 
the destruction of the water-tanks at 
Rodh Salem. 


May 26.—The London War Office an- 
nounces that the British have routed 
the army gathered by Ali Dinar, the 
Sultan of Darfar, in the western part 
of the Sudan, on the frontier of Kordo- 
fan. A British column occupied EI- 
Fasher, the Sultan’s capital, and the 
ruler fled with his immediate followers. 


The Russian Army advances into Meso- 
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South Bend 


Watches — 








HE PURPLE RIBBON 
worn by South Bend Watches 
is the symbol of their high quality. 


It is the mark of their charatter—a 
reminder of their handsome, distin- 
guished appearance, their excellent 
workmanship, and lifelong accuracy. 


Moreover, this South Bend Purple 
Ribbon enables you to instantly tell 
these exceptional watches from all 
others at your jeweler’s. 


They may be obtained at prices 
ranging from $16.00 up to $100.00. 
The new, Extra-Thin 19-jewel model 


offers several advantages never before 
combined in watches selling at $27.50 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO. 
46 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Indiana 


May we send you our Catalog? 























You Can Do Big Things! 








12mo. Cloth. 


The Personal Element 
By employing just the right personal note that estab- 
lishes cordial relations between man and man, he 
shows you how to boost sales, to collect difficult ac- 
counts, to create enthusiasm in your employees, to 
obtain credit when you need it, and to give an im- 
petus to your business in all its branches. 


How to Cut Out Waste Effort 
He teaches you how to be practical, how to avoid 
dissipating your energies, how to make people do 
things without question, how to systematize your 
orders and shipments, your correspondence, and 
your collections, and how to make every dollar 
and every minute count for success. His book is 
packed with plans that save and hints that help. 


SHERWIN CODY 


It is in You, and this Man can Teach You How to Bring it Out. 
His Keen, Masterly Talks will Show You How to 


BOOM YOUR BUSINESS 


and to turn your debits into credits that will multiply exceedingly. His years of practical 
experience, of testing, rejecting, and formulating methods that succeed, are yours in 
the compass of a single volume, “ How to Deal with Human Nature in Business.” 


Illustrated. $2.00 net; by mail $2.12 


Persuasion That Pulls 
He makes clear the psychology of salesmanship, in 
person or by mail, and shows you how to put the 
punch into your talks and the pull into your let- 
ters. He analyzes the art of advertising and tells 
you how in each case to present the appeal that 
will impel people to buy your goods, 


How to Produce Sure Results 


He tells you how to handle yourself. your force, 
and your customers, so as to produce big results, 
gives you the basic principles that command suc- 
cess, and shows you how these may be applied, 
step by step, to your individual needs, He has 
put the whole science of modern business into this 
one book, which is a complete course in itself. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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potamia to Suliemanie, 140 miles east 









; of Mosul. 
THE : ree 
OME. HOME May 31—A Turkish offensive is reported 
LIBRA RY LIBRARY from Petrograd. Moslem troops occu- 
LAW Ry pied Geniert, in the Diabekr region, 
Saas! VOR until the Russians assumed the offensive 


















































and ejected them. 


THE THE GENERAL 
HO ME L HOME _ L HOME Y May 24.—Russia reports that another and 
LIBR TARY IBRARY BRA more formidable German attack has 
been repulsed on the Eastern front, 
to the southwest of Dahlen Island. 


May 26.—Further progress of the British 
Army advancing south from Kilman- 
jaro, in East Africa, is reported from 





ES 


London. ‘Three more towns in German | | Use your porch 24 rei a day 
East Africa have been captured with- | @< * 
LAW (Pay $1 out opposition, and the news is also _ Enclose your porch — 
offenth) given out that the German forces in with 
EVERY important legal question Ruanda, in the northwestern part of q 


answered for you in this, complete author- the German colony, are retreating be- 
iat ban prog on anes a very special o —_ fore two converging Belgian columns, 
which already hold Kigali Nyanza. Ve Jor 
Learn All About 


May 28.—Russia reports repeated German 





Stocrhokders oiawe choice attacks along the south of Lake Dris- | | Reenfor he 
jen tents ' 
FarmLaws Marriage Contracts — Billa of _Ex- viaty, which were repulsed. A Russian f Pe A S. di 
ca fie. fee fen” submarine sinks another Turkish vessel f ore. a es 
boone oprrights Crier nee Bancraptey in the Black Sea, while in the Caucasus | {| ” Live on it when the ‘ 
amae ts i i 2@ js Tay 
Maukite coantiniatiien of taddh Pecan of datinde. a considerable Turkish force is repulsed. sun is hot; sleep there 
Six volumes, 5} x7% inches. Over 1,300 pages. M. Sazonoff, Russian Minister of Foreign | ' 4 at night. 


Affairs, announces faith in the per- 


Shipped Free petuity of the Anglo-Russian alliance, | _ Vudor Shades keep out 























Not a cent to pay until you see the books. and states that Sweden, Norway, and | / ’ the sun’s rays, but per- 
ian dittestins: ‘We gran sen eauetes dhasgee. - other neighbors of Russia need have mit free circulation of 
— the books : 4 Fay _Then, iif you beep nothing to fear from Slav aggression. ' air. Not 
10 | 
is paid. a ements AY » — 1 7 rij ] —_ j 4 0 expensive, 
_ May 29.—Adolph von Batecki, the new ' yet they are the kind 
Send the Coupon $f,2"3,2"¢q¢ ez German food-dictator, details to the t th 
good. Yours for only $1.00 a month. Send for it on Reichstag his plan of feeding the popu- at are bought by 
ree examination offer. Mail the coupon today eichstag his pla : e€ g po} 
b elie lace from central kitchens. people who want the 
_. Doubleday Page & Co. ai i ies an. | fe best. 
Dept.A 237 Garden City, N. Y. May 30.—Premier Briand personally un bee 
Cdl san Gin Gains Died Sian. dames Swell, dertakes a radical reorganization of the | | , Except ina few cities, we sell only 
] Peiteend ¥ free examination. Ii I keep the books | French censorship. y J — — store. Write us for book- » @ 
oO I'll return them at your expense. f sehr Te of that stove, and get | 
] = a MEXICAN-BORDER WARFARE Ce te oo Sor years’’ Vudor 
ame . ; a 
May 25. —Candelario Cervantes, second pee This name plate on every genuine 
Address. ae : in command to Villa among the Mexi- fos Vudor Shade 
] can bandits, is shot and killed with | | ~Drudor mea 
another Villista chief in a skirmish near #7 PORCH SHADES ia: 
Las Cruces. Casualties among the CER rs 
“ . 2 2 . Hi HAY CORPORATION 
Thoughts on Moderation” American troops were slight. 1 ae uct, Sie “Connon wo | 





Temperance Talk by Axel Gustafson, author of * The - . 
Foundation of Death,” Enlarged from’ a paper read at | May 27.—General Funston advises the 


ve Mission, London. Cloth binding, price, 40 cents. War De artment that he ap roves the 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and London suggestion of General Febbae, regard- 
ing a conference with the Mexican 
commandant of the Carranzistas, Gen- 
eral Gavira, on the subject of clearing 











W! HEN all but the members of | the bandits from the border. Advices TT FPS A ntomobile- 
the medical profession were ignor- to the army base at Columbus state | | D Gwnetes 
that the American forees are preparing ] anyone who 


ant of the dangers of infection, small 
injuries grew into big ones, little hurts 
became serious and blood poison was a 


tours or 
camps needs 


to retire leisurely to Colonia Dublan. 


May 28.—Carranza troops in great num- a oe 


bers are conce ontrated south .and west | | _ The IDEAL telescopes 





CARIES COREE. | of Juarez. This is explained by the | y from lone neniied ore 
Today every house- Mexican Government to be. i0,000 | Hie war tool-kit or pocket of your 
Agree Carranzistas removed into Chihuahua | 5 strong and. an 
hold can beimmune = | to replace the withdrawing troops of | Ii} Price $2.00 nickel-plated S.:-. 
| from these dangers. } General Pershing. General Pershing || Ask your dealer or write us. 
shows no haste in returning to the Dealers supplied by jobbing trade. 
_ Ideal Manufacturing Co., North Kansas City, Mo. 


Dioxogen border, due to the rumored news that 
Carranza is spreading the impression 
in Mexico that he is driving the Amer- 





prevents infections. 
kk hetle ox bi icans back into their own country. my 
t keeps little or big FE . F * 
: May 30.—A force of 3,000 Mexican soldiers D y 
Rees Gem Soceming leave Villa Ahumada for El Valle, the 10 Minutes a Da 
first move in response to the call of | devoted to the practical instructions and dia- 


General Obregon to all Mexicans, grams in Prof. Dalton’ snew book, “Swimming 
regardless of faction, to take arms for Scientifically Taught,” and you can easily 


Carranza. Troops and artillery are 
LEARN HOW TO SWIM 


reported very active, and cause alarm 
in American quarters. 
Prof. Dalton’s book is written for the 
expert as well as the novice. In addi- 


tion to the instructions in the funda- 
mentals of swimming, he analyzes, with text 


dangerous. 
Use it for cuts, 
scratches, burns or 
soceeercexsg 4 any injury big or lit- 
ee tle where the skin is 
Soe broken. 










May 31.—The Carranza note to the Amer 
ican Government is delivered, and 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS res _ the bee nee s a. an ictus, the various ret used by profes 
hemical Co. oops trom exico under threat o sionals, and carefully considers the value of each 
The Oakland C armed resistance. It questions the as to speed, endurance, etc. 
ro Astor Place - New York \} good os - é ~, Fag nee and 12mo, cloth- <bound, iIlustrated. | Price $2.25 net; by 
states the belief of the de-facto Govern- FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 




















ment that aggression is planned. The 
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entire note is exceptionally bitter and 
sharp in tone. 
GENERAL FOREIGN 
May 24.—It is rumored that Prince 
Bernhard von Biilow, the former 


Imperial German Chancellor, is about 
to be elevated to the post of German 
Ambassador to the United States. 

May 26. 
to arrange a 
question. 


David Lloyd-George is selected 
settlement of the Irish 


King George signs the Army Compulsion 
Bill, which becomes active June 15. 


May 27.—General Gallieni, who checked 
the advance of General von Kluck on 
Paris at the beginning of the war, 
dies in Paris. 

The Greek cabinet resigns on account of 
growing political unrest in Greece and 
clash of opinion regarding national 
sympathies in the war. 

June 1.—Lieut. Sir Ernest 
appears safe in Port Stanley, Falkland 
Islands, after losing his ship in the 
progress of antarctic exploration begun 
in August, 1914. 


DOMESTIC 
May 24.—The de ‘legates of the General 
Fede aration of Women’s Clubs open their 
session in New York, with 13,000 club- 
women and visitors present. 


May 29.—J. J. Hill, railroad-builder and 
financier, famous as the man who 
opened the great Northwest, dies in 
St. Paul. 


Shackleton 


WASHINGTON 
May 24.—The American reply to the last 
joint note from the British and French 
Governments concerning the mail-seiz- 
ures is sent’ to the two foreign Powers. 


May 26.—The American reply to the joint 
note of Great Britain and France iS 
made public. It demands a radical 
change in mail-practises, declares the 
acts of the two nations are insupport- 
able, and refuses longer to tolerate them. 


May 27.—President Wilson, speaking to 
the League to Enforce Peace, declares 
tor a world-peace alliance after the war, 
with America as partner and guarantor, 
also for freedom of the seas, and in- 
surance of the rights and sovereignty 
of small nations. The address is re- 
garded by the press as a mediation- 
feeler, and marks the end of the former 
policy of American aloofness. 


May 29.--The Senate passes the $43,- 
000,000 River and Harbor Bill by a 
vote of 35 to 32. 


May 30..—The House minority amends the 
Naval Bill by increasing the number of 
submarines authorized from twenty 
to fifty. 





A Flank Attack.—A 
hew were out ona 
practising the art of taking cover. The 
officer in charge of them turned to one of 
the rawest of his men. 

‘Get down behind that 
he ordered, sternly, “‘ and, 
move or a sound !”’ 

A few minutes later 


company of very 


soldiers wide heath, 


hillock there,’ 
mind, not a 


he looked around 


fo see if they were all concealed, and, to 
his despair, observed something wriggling 
behind the small mound. Even as he 
watched, the movements became more 
frantic. 


‘I say, you there ! ”’ he shouted, angrily, 
“do you know you are giving our posi- 
tion away to the enemy? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said the recruit, in a voice 
of cool desperation, ‘and do you know 
that this is an ant-hill? "—T%t-Bits. 
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Road Demons Admit Defeat! |@ 


Messrs. Puncture, Blow-Out, Wear and Tear—the destructive agents of ‘ 
the road—the enemies of the ordinary pneumatic tire meet their 
Waterloo in the Greatest Pneumatic Tire Improvement of all time, 


LEE Vires 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE-PROOF 



















, 


Dealers in all Principal Cities 


LEE Puncture-Proof Pneumatic Tires are Guaranteed Puncture-Proof 
under a cash refund, 
doubles its toughness, and allows many Miles of Service. 


The LEE ‘‘vanadium’”’ 


Booklet “L” Describes the Ingenious Puncture-Proof Construction 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Conshohocken, P enna. 
Manufacturers ot Rubber Goods Since 1883 
Look up “Lee Tires” in your Phone Directory 
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The latest, 


manufacturers, army 


Just Published. 
greatest Single 
Riflesand Ammunition. For sportsmen, 
and navy 
By two well-known experts. [lu 
Funk & Wagualls Uo., 


Volume on 


men. 
. $6 net 
New York 


and cultiy 
| trated. Cloth 








Bulb Growing for Amateurs 
By H. H. Thomas. 


ation of bulbs, indoors 
60c net, by mail 68« 


' FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave 


Tells all about the planting 


and out. Protusely illus- 


, New York 











Funk & 
Wagnalls 


Abridged Standard Dictionaries 


These splendid books, prepared from Funk & Wagnalls New STANDARD DICTIONARY, by 


James C. Fernald, L.H.D., 


In the home, the office, 


meet in a single, 
sible users, from the business man or college 


handy volume the requirements of all pos- 
student to the child in the lower grades. 
or the school they are indispensable and never-failing helps 


Their definitions are clear and simple and their vocabularies are up to the minute and 
far fuller than those of other dictionaries of similar size and scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Last Word in Dictionaries of 
Handy Size. 

Designed especially for home, office, 
and classroom. The largest diction- 
ary on the market adapted to indi- 
vidual nse. Contains 80,000 terms of 
all kinds in ONE VOCABULARY 
ORDER; 6,700 proper names; 11,700 
lines of synonym treatment; 754 an- 
tonyms; 1,200 pictorial illustrations; 
1,200 forei ign phrases. Large 8vo, 
Cloth, 902 pages. $1.50; with patent 
thumb-index, a °o. alf Leather, 
Indexed, $2.25 Average carriage 
charges, 16c. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Most Compact Volume Meeting All Practical 
Requirements in Speaking and Writing English. 
\ convenient and comprehensive dic- 
tionary for use in the intermediate 
school or for handy reference on the 
desk. Ideal for all general purposes. 
Cc ontains many exc lusive fe: atures and 
gives in compact form the orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation, definition, and 
etymology of over 48,000 words and 
phrases. 1,000 pictorial illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, 788 pages. $1.00; with 
patent thumb- index, - 25. Average 
carriage charges, 1 2c 


CONCISE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Brief, Clear and Complete in Treat- 
ment of all Common Words. 
This compact little volume embraces 
all the terms that are sure to be used 
by the average person and aims to 
provide an ideal concise dictionary 
for school or desk use. It defines by 
definitive statement in the simplest 
possible language and gives the or- 
thography, pronunciation, and mean- 
ing of about 35,000 words, with 800 
pictorial illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
589 pages. 60c; limp morocco, $1.25; 
with thumb-index, 25c additional 
Average carriage charges, 1 2c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Foreign Securities. 


Are they yet a pur- 
chase? What countries 
offer the most attractive 
opportunity for the in- 
vestor? 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics, 


For particulars— which will be sent 
gratis - address Dept.G-2-20 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 

Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Largest Statistical Organization of its Character 
in the World. 
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¥ 4 FARM MORTGAGES | 


Our Company is of the old con- 
servative kind. Our Mortgages 
somewhat old-fashioned perhaps, 
buta favorite amongst investors 
who prefer safety and a fair income 
to eacectaiety and perhaps larger 
promised returns 

Send for free pamphlet “ A ”’ and 
list of offerings. 

Es. J. LANDER & & CO. 


AND FORKS. NORTH DAKOT: i 






ESTABLISHED 1883 
Pas Surplus One-Half Mittion Dollar: 


We’ re Right on the Ground | 











Z = 
INCREASE Your INCOME 


Others buy them. Safe, 





and more interest than the 






3% or 49 
pay Better get posted 


¢ /aite For New List No. S76 Ano FREE BOOKLET 
OKLAHOMA FARM PPORTSAGE CO, (ine) 
Oklahoma City. U.S.A oo 


avings banks 









For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend aged the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No 

77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit phere saving inv estors, 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence.Kans 











First Mortgages on Oregon 
Washington & Idaho Farms mae pce ae worth three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. Write for list. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. RNS 








Our Business 
is to select and to make the best 


Farm Mortgages 


Send for Our Booklet 
it gives our methods in detail and shows 
why our clients have never had a loss. 


- George M. Forman & Co. 
‘- (Founded 1885) 11. So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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INVESTMENTS ~AND ~- FINANCE 














SILVER AT THE HIGHEST PRICE IN 
MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 


INANCIAL journals and mining inter- 

ests have been much concerned in 
recent weeks in the large advance that 
has been made in the market-price of 
silver. During the last two weeks of May 
the price reached 7714 cents per ounce. 
Since 1893, when William Jennings Bryan 
became prominent as an advocate of ‘‘free 
silver,’ the price has never before risen 
higher than 75. Authorities seem to agree 
that the chief cause of the present boom 
in the white metal is the withdrawal of 
gold from circulation in the European 
countries now at war, combined with an 
increase in silver coinage and silver cer- 
tificates, which has brought about an in- 
flated demand. A writer in The Financial 
World points out that recent returns of 
the Bank of France showed that silver 
reserves had decreased from 634,600,000 
franes to 356,176,000 frances. This means 
that 278,124,000 franes of silver money, 
previously stored, had gone into circula- 
tion. Moreover, France in 1916 was to coin 
80,000,000 francs of new silver money. In 
normal times France coins between 8 and 
10 million frances in new silver per annum. 
France is now known to be in the market 
for 400,000 kilos (12,840,000 ounces) of 
silver for coinage this year. Her total 
requirements may be several times this 
amount. Other facts presented by this 
writer are these: 


4 


“Great Britain issued new silver coin 
in 1915 to the face value of £6,092,569, 
versus about £1,000,000 in normal times. 
British consumption of silver in 1916 to 
date is about 214 times that of new silver 
in 1915, and 1915 was about six times 
normal. Great Britain, too, like France, 
made tremendous inroads on her stored 
silver reserves in the Bank of England, 
tho the exact figures are not available. 
Great Britain minted 28,000,000 ounces 
of new silver in 1915. 

‘*Russia has been and is in the market 
for an enormous amount of silver. In the 
past few months Russian agents have 
bought between 20,000,000 and 25,000,000 
ounces, on the quiet. Even the silver- 
market experts were unaware of Russia 
being in the market until news came from 
Japan that Japanese mints were coining 
Russian rubles by arrangement between 
the two Governments. It seems that 
Russian mints could not turn out, silver 
money fast enough to meet the demand. 

‘*Never in the history of the world has 
the demand for silver coinage in Europe 
anywhere nearly equaled that of the 
present time. And yet Europe was the 
first to demonetize silver. Already there 
are heard preliminary rumblings that 
Europe may be the first to restore silver 
to free and unlimited coinage at some fixt 
ratio—not necessarily at 16 to 1. There 
are strong possibilities pointing in that 
direction, but talk along these lines 
at the present time must be altogether 
‘premature. 4 

‘A second and very important cause of 
the boom in silver is the buying by New 
York commercial banking institutions. In 
small part this buying was on commission 
orders from European Powers for minting 
purposes, but a much more significant 
cause of the silver-buying of New York 
banks is in connection with the financing 
of Orient trade, which formerly went 





through London. This trade now passes 
through New York and must be financed, 
of course, in the usual medium of exchange 
of the Orient, namely, silver. 

**European mints and the Orient have 
been depending upon resumption in Mexico, 
especially since last December, when the 
coast looked clear for resumption. Figur- 
ing on early resumption in Mexico, silver 
reserves were practically wiped out in 
Europe and the Orient, it being figured 
that replenishment from. Mexico would 
come soon. The. clouds in Mexico, in- 
stead of clearing, broke worse than before. 

“If Villa were eliminated and Mexico 
pacified to-morrow morning it would be 
impossible for Mexico to supply her normal 
quota of silver before 1917. At the present 
time, silver- production in all the great 
silver-camps of the world is below normal, 
and in Mexico and Australia this shrink- 
age amounts to one-third of the entire 
world’s silver output.” 


Since the German Government in 1872 
announced a program for the demonetiza- 
tion of silver and the substitution of the 
gold mark as the money unit of the realm, 
there were sales of the old silver thaler 
sufficiently heavy to force down the price 
of the white metal. Almost contemporane- 
ously with this the production of silver 
from the mines began to show a rapid 
increase, owing to the discovery of new 
lodes and the invention of improved 
methods of smelting, so that, while in 
1873 the world’s production of silver was 
only 63 million ounces, it grew to double 
that amount by 1890, while in 1911 there 
was recorded the enormous output of 226 
million ounces. Owing to the suspension 
of work in the mines of Mexico, the 
output for the year 1915 was somewhat 
less, but the fact remained that since 1873 
the world’s production of silver more than 
trebled. In The Journal of Commerce, 
where these facts were recently set forth, 
the writer says further on this interesting 
subject: 


‘During March, 1893, the last date at 
which prices had any correspondence to 
those now prevailing, bar silver was worth 
37;d. per ounce. But the closing of 
the Indian mints to the free coinage of 
silver in June of that year, and the sub- 
sequent suspension of purchases’ of silver 
here owing to the repeal of the Sherman 
Act, left the market without its accus- 
tomed support and the price began to fall 
steadily. The average price in London 
for re year 1910 was 24}4d.; for 1911, 
2443d.; for 1912, 2835d.; for 1913, 2734d.; 
for ‘ia, 25y¢d.; and for 1915, 234d. per 
ounce. The lowest figure reached in the 
last twenty-three years was 21}d. in 
November, 1902. The present year opened 
with a quotation of 271d. in London, and 
the price advanced 10d. per ounce until it 
reached the maximum of May 3. Since 
that time it has receded about 3d. per 
ounce. In the New York market the 
monthly averages for the year have been: 
January, 56.76¢. ; February, , 96.74c.; March, 
57 89¢.; and April, 64.37¢. 

‘“Two conditions are responsible for this 
result—diminished stocks and a greatly 
increased demand. The first condition 1s 
largely due to the absence of sales from 
Mexico, the paucity of supplies from our 
own mines, the ready absorption by the 
Indian bazaars of sales of silver diredt 
from China, and the almost complete 
realization of China holdings in London. 
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“Here’s 





a Job 
I’m Proud Of” 


‘**We’re all out of these price lists,’ 
said the advertising manager, ‘and must 
have some before the mail goes out to- 
night. That leaves it up to you and the 
Multigraph, Miss Barclay.’ 


‘So I got busy right away. It was a 
long page of descriptions and figures, with 
a cut here and there for good measure. 
But I knew we had everything needed 
for the job—several styles of type faces, 
some curved electrotypes, and_ real 

ee : 
printer’s ink—and the work itself is easy. 


‘*First I set up the form. That took 
longest, because it had to be absolutely 
accurate. Then I took a proof, made 
my corrections, filled the automatic paper 
feed, turned on the electric motor, and 
the Multigraph did the rest. 


‘At half-past three I had 5,000 copies 
all finished—starting at 10 o’clock, with 
an hour for lunch. And see the result— 
a neat, accurate, well printed list that I’m 
proud of. Even the manager said it 
couldn’t be better. And we saved a 
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whole lot of money by doing it ourselves. 
Can you blame me for boosting the 
Multigraph ?”’ 


The Multigraph Means 
High Quality at Low Cost 


Even if your business isn’t big enough 
for an advertising manager, it’s big 
enough for a Multigraph. Form type- 
writing and office printing are not con- 
fined to the firm of many departments. 


There is a Multigraph equipment and a Multigraph 
price to meet your requirements, however large or 
small. In any case, the quality of work is high, and 
the saving great, in both time and money. 


Multigraph equipments range in price from $200 
up. The terms of payment are easy—20% down 
and monthly installments. Mail the coupon and 
learn how the Multigraph can be profitably applied 
to your business. 


THE WAY TO OPPORTUNITY 


| MULTIGRAPH, 1811 E."40th Street, Cleveland | 
I shall be glad to have further. information regarding the Multigraph 
| and its possible application to my business. | 
7 Name 
| Official position | 
| Firm | 
| Street Address | 
aah dines ipdasdwane sec ... State pditedddekvetsnducwan 


ATTACH THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 
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Hudson River 
By Daylight 


OR the through trip, 

New York to Albany, or 
for a delightful day’s out- 
ing, take one of the splendid 
Day Line flyers: 


*“*‘WASHINGTON IRVING”’ 
“‘HENDRICK HUDSON”’ 
“‘ROBERT FULTON”’ 
““ALBANY”’ 


Service daily, except Sunday, between 
New York and Albany connections 
for the Catskills, the Adi da 

north, east and west. Through rail tickets 
via New York Central or West Shore R. R. 
accepted on steamers. Orchestra; restaurant. 





Send 4c in stamps for literature 


HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 
DESBROSSES ST. PIER, NEW YORK 



















Coinage for the British Empire has figured 
largely in the recent active demand for 
bar silver. The British Mint coined $39,- 
000,000 worth of silver in 1915—an amount 
quite unprecedented in recent history. 
‘The uprush of the price of silver brings 
substantial gains in many quarters, altho 
it is not without .its embarrassments. 
Oriental exchange has not kept pace with 
the advance in silver, but it has responded 
sufficiently to make a very considerable 
difference for those holding balances in the 
East. On the other hand, as silver ad- 
vanees, a serious situation is created for 
countries having a considerable amount of 
silver currency. At the present writing 
the Mexican silver dollar has an intrinsic 
value of about 27d., while legally it is sup- 
posed to circulate as half a gold dollar 
say, 24l6d. Obviously, had civil strife 
not already made Mexican silver dollars 
searce the Government would have found 
it difficult to retain them currency. 
The statement has been hazarded that 
should the price of silver exceed 45d. it 
would begin to be worth while to ship to 
Europe and there refine the rupee. Of 
this coin there appear to be in existence 
2,750,000,000, valued at $915,000,000. 
‘““Whatever may be said about the pros- 
pects of a further rise in the price of bar 
silver, it is extremely probable that it has 
touched a permanently higher level. 
Should this be so, it would be easier to 
bring about the highly desirable reform 
of Chinese currency. <A_ prerequisite of 
this must obviously be the unification of 
the existing currency to be followed by the 
establishment of a system of stable ex- 
change with the gold countries. The ad- 
vance in the price of silver enables China 
to pay her foreign creditors with increased 
ease, and, generally speaking, is of great 
assistance to the establishment of order 
in the Government’s finance. It does act 
as a drag upon exports, the Chinese pro- 
ducer, who thinks in terms of silver, not 
getting as many pieces as has been the 
eustom for what he has to sell. But it 
makes a large increase in the value of the 
tax-receipts, and, were internal conditions 
at all stable, would necessarily stimulate 
Chinese imports. Briefly, there is every 
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Poland Spring | 


MAINE 


AMERICA’S WORLD 
RENOWNED RESORT 








POLAND SPRING HOUSE 


‘41st SEASON 


Poland Water 


MANSION HOUSE and THE BATHS 
A Complete Hydrotherapeutic and Electrical Equipment 
Resident Medical Director 


BOSTON 
153 Franklin St. 


18 Hole Golf 
FAMOUS AS THE HOME OF 


OPEN 
HIRAM RICKER & SONS 
South Poland, Maine 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 1180 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA 





JUNE Iist—OCTOBER 16th 


ALL THE YEAR 


1711 Chestnut St. 
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reason to expect that silver is about to 
enter into the world’s eurrency on a much 
larger scale than has been the rule for the 
last generation, and that the problem of 
maintaining some stable relation between 
gold and silver the world over will thus 
become greatly simplified.” 


HOW WAR-STOCKS DECLINED 


In the opinion of a writer in the London 
Economist *‘the haleyon days of war-stocks 
in this country are passed.” The full signif- 
icance of the break which came near the 
end of April becomes apparent when com- 
parison is made with previous low prices 
and with the high records made during the 
bull markets of 1915. In a list of thirty- 
three prominent war-issues, fourteen kept 
their places above the previous 1916 low 
point, while others declined sharply below 
that level, and all registered marked losses 
from the previous high points, these losses 
ranging from 88 points to 185 points. 
Following is a table setting forth the 
highest and lowest points, and the decline 
which took place late in April: 





Name Highest Lowest Decline 
Allio-Chalmers.................: 49! 2319 j 
American Beet Sugar........... 74 6134 
American Can................ ‘ 6815 5314 
American Car.............. vues le 55 
American Coal Products. ....... 1757. 1411's 
American Locomotive. .... . 8334 6034 
American Smelting... . . sosees. SOS 8814 
American Steel F\ oundry. evlewaies << a 447. 
American Zine 9775 6534 
ER ain abated te vnsisds 9235 77 
Baldwin Locomotive............. 1541. 84 
Bethlehem Steel. ................ 600 415 
Butte and Superior.............. 10514 71 

Chandler Motors...............: 9635 83 








Looessavhiecas ede 


MOSLER 





PLUG 


“Complete Combustion insures 
more Motor Power.” A. R. MOSLER 
The continuous knife-edge electrodes of 
the Vesuvius Plug, extending i into the com- 
bustion chamber, give sparks like a ‘‘ribbon 
of flame,”’ exploding all the gas and deve- 
loping all the power of the motor! 


Quality makes the Vesuvius— 
“The Indestructible Plug.” 


Guaranteed to outlast the motor. 
$1.00 each, in round metal box. 
**Mosler on Spark Plugs” sent free —written 
by A. R. Mosler, authority on Ignition pro- 
blems—tells the right plug for all motors, 
A. R. MOSLER & CO., New York, N, ¥, 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in evers 
American home whe ducation and culture are truly esteem: 





A Summer Home of Your Own 


O,it doesn’t cost too much—you'll 
be surprised when you see what a 
modern, attractive and comfortable 
summer home your money will buy 


KENYON 
TAKE-DOWN HOUSE 


All Kenyon Houses are rain-proof and wind- 
proof. -Equipped with hardwood floors, 
doors, windows, screens, awnings and chim- 
neys. Made in a large variety of sizes, from 
one to five rooms—$45.00 and up. Takea 


in a 


Kenyon with you this summer—there’s one 
that will suit you in size and price. 


Write for handsomely illustrated catalog 


THE R. L. KENYON COMPANY 
530 Albert Street 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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Name Highest Lowest Decline 
Crucible Steel................... 100% 5234 5714 
Cuban-American Sugar........... 245 10744 13734 
General Motors.................. 558 410 148 
ES 4 o65.ccpaveceweseen 9434 65 2934 
Lorillard Tobacco............... 1983, 179% 1914 
Maxwell Motors................. 92 5744 3434 
Mexican Petroleum.............. 1295¢ 89 4055 
National Biscuit............... . 132 119 13 
N. Y. Air Brake........ eee 125 3934 
Republic Iron and Steel.......... 5744 43 1414 
So. Porto Rico Sugar........ 21945 101 11849 
Studebaker............... .. 195 128 67 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol... ... 17046 1263 { 4334 
United States Smelting..... 78 65 13 
Westinghouse Electric. ..... 7479 533 ¢ 2114 
Willys-Overland....... drcaes Se 19944 6834 
United States Steel....... . 894 *7934 934 
Texas Company.............. 237 180 57 
Colorado Fuel........... ‘ . 66g 3815 28 


“* Ex-dividend. 


The writer took it as 
figure of the market situation at that time 
that the improvement made last year had 
now been practically dissipated as a result 
of ‘‘nibbling”’ tacties on the part of the 
bears, aided by uncertainty in home and 
foreign developments. He said: 


“an outstanding 


” 


“The rise of Bethlehem Steel, of course, 
is the classic of the war-market. It ad- 
vanced from $50 per share to $600 per 
share, which point it reached October 22, 
1915. On the recent break it sold at 415, 
or 185 points less. General Moters has 
suffered almost as great a decline, selling 
off 148 points from the high price of 558, 
made December 9, 1915. It should be 
noted that this decline is after a $50 cash 
dividend had been paid. Studebaker has 
receded 67 to 128; and Baldwin Locomo- 
tive at 84 is off 70. points from its high 
record, or about 45 per cent. loss. Cru- 
cible Steél has followed a very erratic 
course. Altho counted a war-stock, it 
failed to advance as spectacularly as other 
issues of this class. It rose to 109% on 
September 29, 1915, compared with a low 
price of 184 in May of that year. The 
low:record for 1916 is 5234, and the stock 
now is selling at 75, a striking exception 
to the usual conditions of this group of 
stocks. *War-stocks’ used to be a phrase 
to conjure with in the stock-market, but 
it has lost its potency. A new cryptic 
term is now added to the jargon of Wall 
Street —‘Peace-stocks.’ In the change 
of mental attitude which this betokens in 
the investor lies the explanation of the 
passing of the war-favorites.”’ 


HOW MUCH HIGHER RAILWAY 
STOCKS HAVE BECOME 


The recent rise in quotations for railway 
stocks has been generally regarded as 
little more than was their due. For many 
months they had lagged behind industrials 
in the relation of price to dividends paid. 
Many experts believe the recent rise ought 
to have taken place much earlier. As far 
back as March, official figures showed an 
operating income for all railroads earning 
yearly sums in excess of one million dollars, 
of $362 per mile, as compared with only 


$244 per mile in Mareh last year. During 
nine months the gross income increased 


15 per cent. and the net 43 per cent. 
These are results which show unmistakably 
that, as a writer in The Financial World 
observes, the railroads “‘are being operated 
more efficiently and more economically 
now than for years.’”’ The writer 
further, and in conelusion prints an 
interesting table, as follows: 


says 


“There are no figures which compare 
with these formidable gains for the period. 
Moreover, in April gross earnings were 
more than 22 per cent. over those for 
April, 1915, and this has been fully dupli- 
cated in the weekly statements for May, 
thus far reported. These figures have not 
been appreciated before by the market 
possibly because many thousands of per- 
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Why Burden a 


Unquestionably it shows con- 
fidence in your friend’s ability 
and integrity to name him as ex- 
ecutor and trusfee of your estate, 
but is it fair to place on him such 
a burden of responsibility? Can 
he afford, from the standpoint of 
his own personal interests, to 
accept such an appointment? 


Why not consider the selection of 
an executor and trustee as a business 
matter, and appoint the Bankers Trust 
Company, which is organized especially 
to undertake the duties of trusteeship? 


It is the Company’s business to be 
thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
trust business, and its organization is 
so complete and so well systematized 
that all details of administration are 
promptly and correctly attended to. 


If there is some special reason for 
having a friend to serve, appoint him 
co-executor and co-trustee with the 
Company, thus relieving him of most 
of the burden. 


A fact not generally understood is 
that the highly specialized and com- 
petent service rendered by this Com- 
pany costs no more than the service 
of an individual executor and trustee. 


The officers of the Company will 
be glad to talk with you, or to 
send you information in regard 
to this very important matter, or 
in regard to any trust or banking 
matters you may have in mind. 


16 Wall Street 





Care of Your Estate? 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $250,000,000 


SriUHUAUUINUUUVAUUAUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUAUUUUUUU UAE HAS 


Friend with the 





Bankers Trust Company Building 


New York 
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LAKES AND 
MOUNTAINS 
/ OF NORTHERN 
/ W YORK 


” Americas 
‘Summer Paradise, 


THE ADIRONDACKS—LAKE GEORGE 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN —AUSABLE CHASM 
‘LAKE PLACID—SARATOGA SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOW N—PLATTSBURG 
And 150 Other Delightful Vacation Resorts 


Beautifully illustrated 360-page Vacation Guide 
“A Summer Paradise’’—covering all resorts 
in this 314 million acre territory —- 6c postage. 
Illustrated folders free. 
Address M. J. POWERS 


Gen, Passenger Agent Delaware & Hudson KR. R. 
* Albany, N. ¥. 
New York Information Bureau, 1854 Broadway. 











|A NEW Book of Intense Interest 





| Opening up a startling line of Valuable 
| Facts concerning THE GREAT SOUTH 
| AMERICAN TRADE OPPORTUNITY 


THE AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


The New York Independent says about this book: 

| “Almost the only good thing we can see about 
the war is the opportunity it brings for the 
expansion of American commerce into the in- 
viting fields to the south, But the chief obstacle 
is that we do not know these countries; we have 
not even learned the A B C's. Let us begin, 
then, with The Amazing Argentine, for John 
Foster Fraser is a geographic journalist by pro- 
fession and is able to play up statistics so they 
stand out like an electric signboard. We get 
a vivid impression ofaland where millionaires 
magic, and there are chances 


are made by 
for many more,” 


Large 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 
By Mail, $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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sons had become enmeshed too deeply in | the changes that have taken place in the ie 
the speculation in war-stocks and also be- | period mentioned: = 
cause a large and important element in 

7 . Southern Rail fd 
Wall Street has been dinging it into the 7 -~ oo 4, aegis 
ears of investors and speculators that a cite 22,1916 23, 1916 Changes | Wabash com. 
great mass of railroad shares had to be i aye Bae i —— ae 
. ES wR i * a oii a CREF re $4 be 74 > | abas 
liquidated by England in this market and | Bojtimore& Ohiocom... 5h 10% | 


that the sale of this stock would defeat | Baltimore & Ohio pfd. . 





High, 
May Net 
23,1916 Changes 
67! 2 + 8% 
+135, 
+ 2 
+ 8% 





5 





any upward movement. There has been penser hay wee eeeeeeeees 
a . * - & .™ 2 nesay e& ee AE ne 
some pretty liberal selling of stock by | (sicago Great Western com... 
London in the last fortnight, but it has | Chicago Great Western pfd..... 
not stopt American buying any more than re ca I pan : “td, wees 
0 € ececece 
the liquidation of quite $1,000,000,000 Chicago & Northwestern, . 
worth of American stocks and bonds last | Delaware & Hudson....... 
year prevented a rise in American stocks. | Erie com............. 
Then, too, an early peace, as heretofore | frie 24 pid.) 1.17) 
pointed out in these columns, would serve | Great Northern pfd.......... 
to check selling by Europe. - ame od Southern ~- 
‘‘What will perhaps more strikingly il- Laheh Vales cb 
lustrate the marked improvement in the | Louisville & Nashville. 
railroad stocks in the last six weeks is a co * 
comparison of prices at the close of April | Norio & Western 
22, when the market was genuinely scared | Northern Pacific... 
by the President’s sharp message to Ger- a... 
many, and the high prices that followed. Fosce’ gol i oa 
We subjoin a list of the leading rails and | Southern Railway com. . - 


suitor re 
Blank at 


* Did 


“No, 








* ee. 


she was 








that I was here? 


ung the door-bell. 


home? ”’ he inquired. 
“Oh, yes, sir,” replied the 

she ushered him into the drawing-room. 
Having waited for almost an hour, he 

summoned the maid again. 


you forget to tell 


sir,’ was the rep 


A Literal-Minded Maid.—The favored 


“Is Miss 


» maid, and 


Miss Blank 


” he asked impatiently. 


ly. “* Miss 


Blank hasn’t got back from shopping yet.” 
* But you said she was at home.” 


sir. She told me positively that 


always at home to 


Boston Transcript. 


you, sir. 
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a i PERSONAL Oe 
Vacation Sea Trip EES can sete ae 


watches or diamonds; for any discarde fe 











Cool restful and refreshin ‘ teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old | 
A tenting j 1 : ALASKA and the Midsight Sen oe Ragen Rtg Fy ae ore | 
é racing journey on luxu- Including Alaskan Coast, White Pass, any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
rious steamers, with a glimpse Atlin Lakes, the Klondike, Yukon River, or auto magneto points, nothing too large or | 
of the “foreign land" that Arctic Circle, Seward and Cook Inlet. too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
5 welialé Frequent Departures in May and June. 9} of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
adds relish to any tour. PACIFIC COAST | pense should our offer be refused within ten 
WeckirT ae | days. ry eee ang 4 Refining Com- 
_ urs, including Grand Canyon, | pany, 432 r St t, Pittst Pa. 
6days at sea 4days on shore Y cal = “Fy ellowstone, California and a 1s F aa 
Canadian Rockies. } - a 
$95 oO SOUTH AMERICA. Ideal Sum- DUPLICATING DEVICES 
oa mer Tours, June 24 and July 8 eR Eales, SND ae ee ; 
‘ Japan and Hawaii, July 8. = a > 
Including all necessary expenses Send for Booklet Desired you e POR rg * DUPLIC ATOR— 
. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. || Always. Ready All Sizes. Free Trial. 
New York to Havana Dept. 5. eo ple Place, Bost 34,000 Users. Stands ad for 15 Years. Booklet 
. hi By - “ ate <a Free. Sole Mfrs., J. G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
and Return New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 














bookies,” Theideat Vacation” Hi HOTEL ASPINWALL | susiness OPPORTUNITIES 
WARD LINE LENOX, MASS. Yon nan 7 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAILS. S. CO. High and Cool in the Berkshires. and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 


the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 
General Offices, Foot of WallStreet, N.Y. A HOTEL OF DISTI NCTION tle competition. F ew oppor — so prof- 
F 4 itable. Send for “Pointers’’ toda 
Opens June 17. Elevation 1400 ft. AMERICAN COLLECTION aR RVICE, 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers. 56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


5 Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda. | 5 ie 
FTO OURS Peres — a Princess — since - | WAN TE D.— Limited Capital to push new 
RAGLES HERE lines. Company has no debts. Write 
THE CRESTMONT INN ‘oe ene ee Genes Or aay 
The Hotel with the Incomparable Situation HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 
IN One of the most delightful spots in the eastern ple 


United States, in the midst of [ ge 
THE PLAYGROUND OF AMERICA |) f=; :niCociy hiccsols. 330 || INSURANCE SALES LETTERS 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS SEVERALTIMES A WEEK tramping, boating, can ag. pose the finest in, - — ————— 
ALSO PRIVATETOURS YOUR OWN PARTY |] fresh water, bath ia, cheen beak geteate | INSURANCE MEN—Open the way to new 


TOURS FORCAR OWNERS AUTOMOBILES FOR RENTAL baths, call bells, ete. Booklet. was | business with sales letters. Many insurance 


WILLIAM WOODS, Manager salesmen are using Hull's sales letter service. 
MOTOR TOUR C0. 17 TEMPLE PL. BOSTON : So can you. Request particulars 15LD. 


—————— WILL IAM S. HULL, Madison, Conn. 


Wiker«. 
Outdoors In the West| Going to ) Atlantic City? ? j ADVERTISING 


Alaska, The Yell » Calif 
asi CRI ist NG CAM P — Stop at the St. Charles 


Hundreds of miles by automobile 



































WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY 


Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 
TEMPLE TOURS, 149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON You Will Come —— week writing advertisements; increase your 
AN ititijv©n | earning power. Factstree. Page-Davis Co., 





31 Page Bldg., Chicago, If. 


p= RECUPERATE IN == 


: | 
P i PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 
OR j I AN c Summe r ae Trips 366, , = F 7 
$100 and including 
. “1 oa eal No - 
, t 
ri J. H ao ase n 








PATENT YOUR IDEAS--Patents obtained 
through D. Swirt being sold to big manu 
| facturers. Write today tor free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
D. Swirt, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 





‘‘America’s Sunrise Gateway’ 


Get the benefit of the cool days and 
restful nights for which the Maine 
Coast is world-famed. Inspiring scen- 

|} IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 


ery, plenty of diversion. Many fasci- AA AAR writing for patents procured through me. 
nating side trips among the islands of | $ books with list of hundreds of inventions 
Casco Bay — beautiful FalmouthFore- |] AMERICAN EXPRESS | }\20'ed sent tree ot neh von men gs 


: . ° . vention, advice tree 
side and quaint Cape Elizabeth. Fin- Travel Department Owe Building, Washington, D.C. 
est of bathing, sailing and fishing. Camp 


in a tent or luxuriate in hotels. Illustrated SOUTH AMERICA 


Folder or Hotel List for the asking. |} PATENTS THAT lt Soe T AND PAY. 




















. . : | Books and advice F Rates reason- 

Special tour to Argentina and Brazil 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE leaving New York July Ist i porns By magerm ante ce ber oo 2g 
31 Exchange St., Portland, Me. Send for } 66 Broadway, New York, Phone Rector9800 WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 











booklet \ 118W,39thSt..NewYork, PhoneGreeley735 624 ‘i St., Washington, D. ¢ 





REAL ESTATE 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN WANTED 


The largest real estate 
world is plz unning a national 
paign to advertise their New 


concern in the 
advertising cam- 
York real estate 


| as the best investment opportunity in the 
country. We control $10,000, 


000 of property 


on subways projected, or now in operation, 


and are planning to take on 


a few high-class 


salesmen. Positively no applications con- 


sidered from men who canno 


| own personal expense while 


t maintain their 
demonstrating 


their ability, but to such as are able to fulfill 
the requirements, a liberal contract will be 


made similar to the one unde 
resentatives are making as 
a year, and none under 


good, in the shape of a li 


*r which our rep- 
high as $25,000 
$3,000. very 





| assistance given to men ¢ apable of making 


beral individual 


advertising appropriation, and personal help 


in getting started. 
wo 


OD, HARMON & CO. 
Dept. M. A. 2 261 Broadway, New York 


OHIO, WEST VIRGINIA 
FARMS offer opportunities 


per acre up. Easy payments. 
ls. Social Life, 


no long cold or hot spel 
Fertile Soil, Good Markets 


& VIRGINIA 
for you. $20.00 
Mild Climate 


High Prices 


On Railroad—Convenient to Trains. Write 
for free magazine and other information. F 


H. LaBaume, Agrl, Agt., No 


rfolk & Western 


Ry., 301 N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


Opportunity for Investment. 
forced sale. Big plantation, 


Administrator's 
ideal for coloni 


zation or country estate. Immense timber 


tract. Club House near Pine 
small farms. Summer home 


Bruce Craven, Attorney, Hi 


hurst. Several 
near Asheville. 
gh Point, N.C. 





located between Wash 


mostly level, good dwell 
buildings. 


Address Lock Be 





FOR SALE 


Seautiful country estate in Virginia, 


Richmond on_ railroad, 


Bowling Green, Va. 


ington and 
Soo acres 
ing and out- 


x 15 








A SMALL FARM IN CAL 
make you more money with 
will live longer and better. De 


IFORNIA will 
less work. You 


slightful climate. 


Rich soil. Hospitable neighbors. Good roads, 
schools and churches. Write for our San Joa 
quin Valley illustrated folders free. 

C. L. SEAGRAVES, Gen. Colonization Agt., 


AT&SF Ry., 1937 Ry. Exc 


*h., Chicago. 


SITUATIONS OPEN 


EDITORIAL WRITER—Ca 
working knowledge of news’ 


pable man with 
paper editorial 


writing to assist editor. Should be familiar 
with conditions, men and affairs in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. Send samples of work, give 
eaperience = such informa 
able advertis to judge 
Address ( ONF IDE NTIAL, 
Philadelphia. 


tion as will en 
pn alification 
. Box 1273, 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications 





To SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS.—The LExI- 
COGRAPHER desires to express his thanks to those 
of his Readers who honored him by reading his 
reply to “C. A. H.,"’ Racine, Wis., and, dissenting 
from the view he favored him with 
their own. 

Perhaps the LEXICOGRAPHER's point of view 
needs further elucidation. To this end he desires 
to state that the sentence “I met Mrs. Smith 
(she) who was Miss Jones’ is what is commonly 
known as a compound declarative sentence, for 
it is made up of two distinct clauses (1) ‘‘I met 


expressed, 


Mrs. Smith’’; (2) “‘she who was Miss Jones."’ 
Thus, the sentence consists of (1) a principal 
cause, and (2) a dependent adjective clause. 


That the objective her can not be correctly used 
in the sentence may be very easily seen by a 
process of analysis and substitution: 

In the first sentence, ‘‘I'' is the subject pronoun, 
“met'’ is the predicate verb, and “ Mrs. Smith"’ 
in the second sentence, *‘ she 
is a dependent adjective 
that (and at the same time re- 
stricts) its antecedent, in which (who)”’ is 
nominative a copulative 
Of the copulative verb, Dr. Fernald (‘‘A Work- 
ing Grammar of the English Language,”’ p. 291) 
explains that ‘‘The verb be, because of its con- 
nective use, has been often called the copula or 
link, linking the essential subject with the predi- 
cate nominative or predicate adjective.” 

The consideration 
written correctly : 

(1) “I met Mrs. Smith, she who was Miss 
Jones ""; 4 

2) “I met Mrs. Smith who was Miss Jones" 

(3) “I met Mrs. Smith—she was Miss Jones."' 


is the object noun; 
who was Miss Jones” 
clause qualifies 
“she 
verb, 


case to ‘ was,”’ 


sentence under may be 


But, under no rule of grammar may the sen- 
tence be written: 
1) “I met Mrs. Smith, her who was Miss 


Jones "’; 
2) “I met Mrs. Smith—her was Miss Jones," 
and pretense be made to accuracy. 


“E. J. K.,"" Denver, Colo.—* Kindly answer the 
following: A states he arrives in the city at 
12 P.M., meaning 12 o’clock noon. B states there 


isno such thing as 12 P.M. noon, or midnight.’ 


The day is divided into twenty-four hours, 
beginning officially at one second after twelve mid- 
12 p.m. in abbreviated form, and ending 
midnight. ‘’welve midnight is the 
of time after the preceding noon, 
hence it is termed 12 p.m., and the next 
of time begins the A.M. division of twelve hours 


night, or 
ab the 
last moment 


next 


moment 


preceding the following noon. ‘Twelve midday 
or twelve noon is abbreviated 12 mM. In some 
railroad time-tables you will find 12 o'clock in 


the day and 12 o'clock in the night distinguished 


as 12 noon and 12 night, but 12 M.and 12 P.M. 


are the usual forms. 


“A. H. L.,’’ Reading, Pa.—‘‘In a book review 
on page 529 of THE LITERARY D1GEstT for Septem- 
ber 19, 1914, appears the following sentence: 
The only alternative that presented itself during 
the short time that his slender resources held out 
was to ship on a typical * coffin-ship,”’ or tramp 


steamer of the very worst and most uncertain 
sort, and work his way to Japan.’ Is not the 
ue of the word alternative incorrect? There is 


but one horn of a dilemma referred to, and my 
idea of the use of the word alternative is in a case 
Where there is a choice between two or more 
courses which may be pursued.” 

Your idea of the meaning of the word alternative 
used in THE LITERARY 
mention, as follows: 
found himself 


for good 


and it is so 
the date 
“A young Englishman 
stranded in San Francisco, apparently 
and all. The only alternative that 
itself . was to ship on a typical * coffin-ship,’ " 
ete, If you will read the article again, you will 
find that there were two horns to his dilemma. 
‘He was stranded in San Francisco, apparently 


ls correct, 
Digest of you 


. once 


presented 


for good and all. The only alternative’’ (to 
being stranded for good) ‘‘was to ship on a 
typical ‘coffin-ship.’'" THE LireRARY DIGEsT, 


therefore, was perfectly correct in its use of the 
word 
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The Map Shows 


how Burlington service links up the 
Three Great National Parks 


Glacier, Yellowstone, Rocky Mountain 
(Estes) and Colorado 


in one grand circle tour. 
THE BEST OF THE NATIONAL PARK 
WONDERS IN AMERICA, and save time, 
trouble and money by taking advantage of 
Burlington service. Your name ona postal 
will bring descriptive literature about any 
or all three Parks, or Colorado. Write today. 


By all means, get the facts about Burlington 
service before completing your plans. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager 





You can see 


Chicago 




















Little Gardens—How to | 
Make the Most of Them. 
By H. H. Thomas 
In this volume the author 
: tells how to make a garden, 
how it should be planted, how to cultivate it, and the 
best flowers to use—the making and care of lawns, 
the culture of roses, carnations, sweet peas, hardy | 
flowers, fruits and vegetables, etc. 
12mod, cloth, 60 cents net; postpaid 67 cents. | 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York | 


Little 
Gardens 


HOW TO MAKE TOYS 


Practical directions, with graphic diagrams showing how a great 
number of popular toys can be made, This book should be of great 
value to the man who wants to make toys for fun, but it will be of 
greater value to the man who wants to take advantage of the big 
market for toys in this country which has been cut off from the 
European manufacturers by the war, Only a few copies of this 
new book have been imported. Get one now befure the limited 
edition is exhausted, s2mo, cloth. Illustrated with 58 pholos 
and 178 line drawings. soc; by mail 54c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 665, New York 

















The Sovereigns and Statesmen of Europe 


INTIMATE PEN PORTRAITS OF THE MEN WHO WILL’ DECIDE THE_ 
MAKING OF THE NEW EUROPE 


By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


Just Published ' 


her readers sharply focused 


Illustrated with Photogravures. 


Author of ** Memories of Forty Years,’ *‘ The Royal 
Russia Marriage Market,"’ etc., etc. Greece 
France In this work the Princess gives her impressions Italy 
. of ‘Sovereigns and Statesmen” with a critical eye 
Austria upon personality, temperament, and character. Turkey 
Bulgaria Her main idea circles around the days which will Germany 
Servia see the close of the present war and the discussions England 
Belei from which will evolve the arrangements forming te 
gum the basis of the Peace Treaty. - 


Her pen lacks none of its candor or incisive satire, and throughout 
the running sequence of comment and anecdote is a linking of thought 
which shows that the Princess has in clear view her aim to convey to 
portraits of the men who will have the 
making of the new Europe in their hands, 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.66 
ALL BOOKSTORES OR 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Just Published 
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ha b. Elkhart~ 
OW, tothe front comes the startling motor 
i ‘EATURES 
car value of the year—a great, roomy, light-weight, FE ) 
. via" : } e—112 i es. 
34.9 horsepower, 5 passenger touring car, of 112 inch wheel b hn are hermpewer, « cylin 
ace < : _wearc’ — 1@ hoasce « , : 4 “luciv ders enbloc 
base and eight-years proved chassis construction, with many exclusive Biocitic Rawipasent — Dyneto 2 
features. This 15 the yvéar s motor car sensation. unit, 6 volt system, starting 
ec . : and lighting, Willard storage 
A Surprise in Fine Quality Construction Po nx Cepeen 
T CONTAINS features which cannot be secured in other American cars at less Ignition—Connecticut. 
Clutch — Multiple disc, 7 plate, 
than $1,400. In fine material, sturdiness and power it has no equal near its price. Raybestos lined. 
The motor is unique with its detachable head; its piston oil ports to restrain the oil Rear Axle—FULL floating 
from entering the combustion chambers and a dozen other niceties of engineering Body—Full streamline, 5 passen 
ger, beautifully upholstered 
that give extraordinary efficiency. Tealiniaaats on cowl: 
Take its roadability: Weight is so equally distributed that there is not 35 pounds Weight-—2,040 pounds. ; 
difference front and rear. This gives unusual riding comfort, roadability and prevents Price—3725 f. 0. b. Elkhart, In 
© 54s " ? ‘ fully equipped. 
skidding. 
Note the bigness, the ample seating capacity, the beauty of body design. Judge 
the quality of the car by this: The body frame is of white ash—sawed, not bent. All 
braces are set into the wood at white heat. Felt padding between wood and metal 
eliminates body squeaks. ‘ 
Exceptional Economy bikin 
WNERS report securing from 18 to 26 miles per gallon of gasoline, according to 
driving conditions and drivers. The high stand- “Cyoyerteaf” (three pas- 
ard of materials used, honest care in assembling and _ senger) roadster, the em- 
years of experience have produced a big, powerful, bodiment 4 ooarny: Se 
< sturdy car, and at the same time a car of light weight, hel a pte yD gd 
economical on tires. touring car. 
See the Car—Get the Book nets ou 
ERE you have the dominant value of the year. In- 
spect the car at the nearest Crow Elk-hart dealer’s— 
and write for the new book that tells the complete story. 
Write.us today! 
CROW MOTOR CAR CO,, Dept. E, Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Factory: Canadian Crow Motor Co., Lid., 
Mt. Brydges, Ontario 
Wi f If it should happen that there 
Dealers, Te. i. no Crow Elk-hart dealer in 
your territory, wire us today for agency reservation. 






































Columbia 


atteries 








Does it pay to be particular about so small a thing as a 
dry cell? It certainly does! 


The thing the battery runs is important. If it stops, 
there’s bother—expense. Your buzzer, doorbell, telephone, 
signal, lantern, engine, auto, tractor, motor boat, must keep 
going. The battery must keep it going. 


Columbia Batteries are dependable. They’re packed with 
energy. They’re uniform. They’re fresh wherever you buy 
them. They cost no more—last longer. They bear their 
maker’s name as a warrant of quality. They’re sold in every 
civilized country. 


Your dealer sells Columbias. Tell him it’s ‘‘Columbias’”’ 
you want. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


Sure - holding Fahnestock 
eragenpnned Spring-Clip Binding Posts, if 


Columbia Batteries are also made in Canada preferred; same cost. 





18347 ROGERS BROS. 


S lev Bae: 






[' is instinctive to find pleasure in the possession 
of fine silverware. Of all the things of intimate 
daily use that go toward the making of the home 
none contribute more. to lasting pleasure than 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 
Patterns in a wide variety to. suit all tastes. Quality 
assured by an actual test of over 65 years service 
in American households. 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogwe 7T-S/ 


ies . 
Me 





Old Colony 














